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INTRODUCTION 


The International Yearbook of Education herewith makes its 
sixteenth appearance, and covers sixty-three countries, some of them 
for the first time. 

It contains detailed reports on educational progress in these 
countries in 1953-1954, followed by a list of the leading officials in 
their Ministries of Education, and preceded by a survey serving as 
a convenient summary and as a countries and subjects index. 

The question has been raised as to whether a survey can 
effectively be made annually in the educational field. The answer 
is surely that whatever its shortcomings such a survey is necessary, 
since each year in the world of education has its own special charac- 
teristics informing the myriad unique and universal activities of the 
Ministries of Education. 

In the case of the year under review, the survey contained in the 


present volume reveals those characteristics as being somewhat as 
follows : 


(1) There were opposing trends towards centralization and 
decentralization in the field of school administration. Moves towards 
decentralization were especially in evidence in the domain of higher 
education. 

(2) Educational expenditures increased, in all the countries 
giving details of them, by an average of 11-12% as compared with the 
preceding year. 

(3) School building needs absorbed a considerable part of 
educational expenditures, but were nowhere fully met. For the 
first time there were cases where secondary and vocational education 
took precedence in this field over primary education. 


(4) Enrolments rose at all levels of education. Primary and 
secondary school populations, in the countries giving details of them, 
increased by an average of 5% and 8% respectively. Some ten 
countries dealt with the situation by fostering the expansion of 
independent schools. 
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(5) Primary curricula and syllabuses were revised in roughly 
a third of the countries from which reports have been received. 


(6) Secondary curricula and syllabuses were revised in no 
less than a half (as compared with a quarter in the preceding year) 
of the countries from which reports have been received. This fact, 
in conjunction with the new emphasis given to the building needs 
of secondary education, confirms the view that in the year under 
review the growing point of education was to be found in the secondary 
field. 

(7) Vocational curricula and syllabuses, especially those relating 
to commercial courses, also came up for revision in the light of modern 
requirements. 

(8) Teachers continued to be in active demand, owing to 
increasing enrolments and the persistance of other critical factors. 
Recruitment campaigns gave gratifying results in some countries, 
and offered grounds for hope. 


(9) Improvement was sought in primary teacher training in a 
half of the countries from which reports have been received, in 
secondary teacher training in no less than a quarter, and in vocational 


teacher training in a seventh. 

(10) Modifications of teachers’ salary scales and allowances 
were made in just over a third of the countries from which reports 
have been received. Welfare measures included increased attention 
to the provision of houses for teachers. 


P. RosseEL__é 


Assistant Director 
International Bureau of Education 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
IN 1953-1954 


ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Measures — Inspection — Financing 
of Education School Building — CompuLsory AND Free Epucation — 
Primary Epucation — Nursery-infant Schools — Statistical Data — Study 
Plans, Curricula, Methods —- SECONDARY EDUCATION Statistical Data — 
Structural Changes — Study Plans, Curricula, Methods —- VocaTioNnaL 
EpucatTion — HicHer Epucation — TEAcniInG Starr — Dearth of Teachers 
— Training and Further Training — Conditions of Service. 


ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


(1) During the year under review certain countries reorganized, 
expanded or established administrative services (Argentina, New South 
Wales and Western Australia in Australia, Alberta in Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Israel, Lebanon, Persia, Salvador, 
Spain, Yugoslavia). 

(2) Standing bodies, mostly of a consultative nature, were established 
in Denmark (a youth board), France (a commission on international 
exchanges among young persons and a national commission on juvenile 
employment), the German Federal Republic (a German committee for 
education and teaching appointed by the Permanent Committee of the 
Ministers of Education), Israel (a council of education, and a board of 
religious education), and Norway (a council for experiments in schools). 
In 1952-1953, a committee for the coordination of public and independent 
schools was established in Belgium, a national fundamental education 
council in Guatemala, a national educational council in Japan, a national 
commission on the education of handicapped children in Spain, and a 
university consultative committee in the Union of South Africa. 


(3) In the year under review trends were again in evidence towards 
both centralization and decentralization. There were, on the one hand, 
measures to coordinate or unify education in the several Lander of the 
German Federal Republic, the appointment of unit boards responsible 
for secondary education in Manitoba in Canada, the combination of small 
school districts into larger ones in the United States, and the reduction 
in Israel of the former four educational trends to two, while, on the other 
hand, school inspection was decentralized in Brazil by the establishment 
of sectional inspectorates, increased powers were given to the educational 
zones in Egypt and to the regional educational departments in Hungary, 
and education committees and school councils were set up in Yugoslavia. 


(4) Conflicting trends were also manifested in the year under review 
in regard to the transfer between the Ministry of Education and other 
Ministries, of establishments, services and functions. The powers of the 
school authorities were widened in Chile and Hungary (as in Indonesia, 
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Norway and Yugoslavia in the year 1952-1953), but decreased in favour 
of other administrations in Hesse and Bavaria in the German Federal 
Republic, Japan, Norway, and the Union of South Africa. In Ecuador, the 
responsibility for agricultural education was split up according to its level. 


(5) In addition to the mention made in subsequent sections of special 
legislative measures, reference should here be made to the passing or 
application of education acts in Nova Scotia in Canada, Israel, South 
Korea, and England and Wales in the United Kingdom, and to the study 
of such acts in Bolivia and Brazil. Codification was carried out in Belgium 
and Denmark. 

(6) The number of countries which took steps favouring the develop- 
ment of independent schools in the year under review (Argentina, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Hesse and North Rhine-Westphalia 
in the German Federal Republic, Salvador, Spain, Thailand, Union of 
Burma, United Kingdom, Venezuela) was considerably higher than in 
1952-1953. Private initiative is handicapped by the trend towards the 
increase of government activity in all fields and by rising educational 
costs, on the one hand, while increasing enrolments tempt the school 
authorities to seek the assistance of private initiative, on the other. 


Argentina. Approval was given to the regulations concerning the 
directorates of primary education, technical education, and corporative 
affairs. Regulations were issued concerning independent schools (fees, new 
schools, the independent schools corporation). 


Australia. The Education Department of Western Australia created 
new administrative services to deal with school buildings and transport. 
Appointments were made to the directorates of primary and secondary 
education, and to the general directorate of education, in New South 
Wales. 

Belgium. The separation of the functional from the institutional 
services in the central administration continued. The system of university 
finances was reviewed. The regulations governing subsidies to independent 
schools were completed. The various modifications of the secondary 
education act, which dates from 1850, were codified. 

Bolivia. A new education act was under study. 

Brazil. Parliament continued the examination of a draft education 
bill designed to encourage public and private initiative in the educational 
field and to make the educational system more elastic. 

Canada. The administrative structure of the Education Department 
of British Columbia was reorganized. In harmony with the trend towards 
combining smaller into larger school boards, legislative provision was made 
in Manitoba for a new type of large unit in which the unit board would 
be responsible for secondary education only. Without involving major 
alterations in the structure of the school system, the school act of Nova 
Scotia was completely revised. 

Ceylon. A start was made with the organizing of a technical educa- 
tion department within the Department of Education. 

Chile. The under-secretariat and the general directorate of the 
Ministry of Education were undergoing administrative and technical 
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reorganization. The vocational education directorate in the Ministry of 
Education and the agricultural education department in the Ministry of 
Agriculture were made into one body. School social assistants were placed 
in the charge of the Ministry of Education. 


Costa Rica. The departments and services of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion were reorganized. 


Denmark. A reorganization took place within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In order to ensure the continued existence of independent schools, 
the government subsidies to them were increased to 80%, of their expen- 
diture. The regulations for the establishment of various types of further 
education were codified for the first time, and such education was entrusted 
to local youth boards under the aegis of county youth boards. 


Ecuador, Pre-vocational agricultural education (including rural 
normal schools and part-time agricultural courses at the vocational level) 
were brought under the aegis of the Ministry of Education, while secondary 
and vocational agricultural education was placed in the charge of the 
Ministry of Public Economy. 


Egypt. By a new law making for decentralization, the education 
zones were made entirely responsible for the administration of primary 
education, provision was made for the establishment in every zone of a 
committee of primary education personnel, and the powers of zone con- 
trollers and of headmasters were increased. A new law on independent 
schools was under consideration; the Ministry of Education supplies 
these schools with qualified teachers. 


France. The school and university hygiene department, formerly 
under the higher education department, was placed under the direct 
authority of the Ministry of National Education. A commission was set 
up to study problems concerning international exchanges among young 
persons, and also a national commission on juvenile employment. The 
beginning of the school summer holiday was fixed at Ist July throughout 
the country. 


German Federal Republic. New measures were taken to coordinate 
the educational systems of the various Lander. The Lander prime ministers 
requested their Ministers of Education to effect a higher degree of stan- 
dardization and simplification in educational organization throughout the 
country. The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education established 
a German committee for education and teaching, and issued rules and 
recommendations concerning the junior secondary school leaving certifi- 
cate, the admission to higher education of students with school certificates 
obtained abroad, the introduction of a uniform basic type of writing, the 
teaching of history, marks, teacher training and examinations, school 
building, etc. In Hesse, laws were promulgated concerning school admi- 
nistration and financing, and the status of independent schools. The 
question of subsidies to independent schools was settled in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. 

Hungary. With a view to decentralization, a plan was applied 


involving increased powers for the educational departments of the rural 
area councils, and child care institutes and pioneer homes, formerly under 
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the Ministry of Education, were transferred to the county educational 
departments. The higher schools of transport and of chemistry were placed 
in the charge of the Ministry of Education. 


Israel. A new public education law was passed which replaces the 
former four educational trends, controlled to a large extent by political 
parties, by two types of schools, namely State schools and State religious 
schools. A council of education and a board of religious education were 
set up. The central administrative units were reorganized, and six district 
offices were opened. 


Japan. The Central Education Council recommended that teachers 
should be prefectural personnel. 


Lebanon. Some articles of a decree issued early in 1953, reorganizing 
the Ministry of National Education, were amended so as to make their 
application more elastic and inclusive. 


Norway. A law on experiments in schools was passed, providing 
for the establishment of a council for such experiments, and due to come 
into force at the beginning of the 1954-1955 year. The administration of 
schools for certain types of handicapped children was transferred from 
the Ministry of Education to the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

Pakistan. A board was set up for preparing a comprehensive five- 
year national plan of development, in which education will have an impor- 
tant place. 

Persia. The directorate of education in the provinces was divided 
into two sections, one administrative, the other concerned with technical 
problems. 

Salvador. The primary and the secondary education directorates 
were reorganized. The draft of a law embracing the whole educational 
system (except the university) was under revision prior to submission to 
parliament. The new independent “ cooperative ’’ secondary schools 
founded by Salvador teachers were granted certain facilities, and inde- 
pendent technical schools were granted a subsidy. 

South Korea. The public education act, approved by parliament, 
came into force. 

Spain. The technical secretariat of the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation was reorganized with a view to making its main task the coordination 
of the work of the general directorates of the Ministry. An act was passed 
concerning primary schools envisaged as an aspect of social cooperation, 
whereby parents will be able to have their own schools, and the govern- 
ment will pay the basic salary of the teachers. 

Thailand. In order to alleviate the congestion in State schools, 
increasing aid was being given to independent schools. 

Union of Burma. A registrar was appointed to deal with fee-charging 
independent schools. 

Union of South Africa. The administrative control of Native edu- 
cation in the four provinces and the Native school meals scheme (formerly 
in the hands of the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science) 
were transferred to the Union Department of Native Affairs. 
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United Kingdom. The bill known as the Education (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1953, whose main purpose is to make improvements in 
the arrangements for government grants to the voluntary bodies providing 
schools within the public system of education, came into force in England 
and Wales. 

United States. Over one third of the states were engaged in combining 
small school districts into larger ones; since 1948 the total number of 
school districts has been reduced by nearly one third. The Supreme Court 
declared that in its view segregation of children in public schools on the 
basis of race was contrary to the legal principle of equal protection. Steps 
were taken to associate the public even more closely than hitherto with 
school affairs. 

Venezuela. The government continued to guide and foster the develop- 
ment of independent secondary schools. Regulations on independent 
universities were issued, and the first two universities of this kind were 
given authority to function. 


Yugoslavia. The committee for education of the Federal People’s 
Assembly and committees for education of the People’s Assemblies of 
the various republics, were formed in accordance with the principles 
underlying the 1953 constitution. Initial steps were taken to establish 
school councils in schools. The committee for education of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia was preparing a general law on the 
principles of school management. 


INSPECTION 


(1) Except in the case of Belgium, the development of inspection 
services in the year under review mostly took the form of greater spe- 
cialization in regard to the fields or subjects liable to inspection : secondary 
education (Brazil), vocational and technical education (Austria, Union of 
Burma), infant schools and kindergartens (Western Australia), the edu- 
cation of handicapped children (New Zealand, Philippines), teacher 
training, and health education and prevention of vice (Uruguay). 

(2) The number of inspectors increased in Ceylon, Ecuador, and the 
Dominican Republic, while it decreased in Israel, owing to the rationali- 
zation of education. 

(3) Changes were made in the organization of inspection in the year 
under review: sectional inspectorates (Brazil) and a central inspectorate 
(Chile) were established, the educational zones were divided into sections 
each having a maximum of 30 primary schools under an inspector (Egypt), 
and the central administrative units were reorganized (Israel). 

(4) Modifications were made in inspectoral functions and methods 
(Australia, Hungary, Salvador, Thailand, Scotland in the United Kingdom, 
and Vietnam), in some cases with a view to simplifying administration and 
giving inspectors more time for their educational work. 

(5) Consideration was given to the question as to what authorities 


inspectors should be responsible to: the inspection of secondary schools 
was transferred to the county governors and that of vocational schools 
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to the Regierungsprdsidenten (Hesse and Bavaria respectively in the 
German Federal Republic), and the transfer of primary school inspection 
to the provincial governments was proposed (Finland). 


(6) More countries (Canada, Ecuador, Egypt, Japan, Yugoslavia) 
were added in the year under review to those (Canada, Laos, Spain) which 
in 1952-1953 took action with a view to the training and further training 
of school inspectors and headmasters. 


Australia. Infant schools and kindergartens were placed under the 
supervision and control of a superintendent in Western Australia. Inspec- 
tion changes were also made in Tasmania and Victoria. 


Austria. New posts were created for inspectors to supervise the 
teaching of certain subjects in technical, industrial, and domestic science 
schools, 


Belgium. The inspection of the primary classes preparing pupils for 
secondary education, hitherto the work of special inspectors, was made the 
responsibility of the cantonal inspectors of primary education. 


Brazil. The school inspection system was reorganized. Sectional 
school inspectorates were created, as an efficient means of decentralization. 
New posts of secondary school inspectors were established. 


Canada. The second of a series of three-week courses for inspectors 
united about 70 inspectors from all provinces, the aim being the improve- 
ment of techniques of inspection and supervision. 


Ceylon. Inspecting staff for physical education was increased. 


Chile. A central inspectorate was established in the Ministry of 
Education and its general regulations approved: The provincial and local 
primary education inspectorates were renamed and their functions 
modified. 


Dominican Republic. A new post of woman inspector was created. 
Provision was made for private primary schools to be examined by a 
committee of official women-examiners, subject to certain conditions. 


Ecuador. New inspection posts were established. A vacation course 
was organized for inspectors and headmasters during the school year 
1953-1954. 


Egypt. A new law was passed providing for the division of each of 
the educational zones into sections each with a maximum of 30 primary 
schools under an inspector. Further training courses were organized for 
inspectors and headmasters. 


Finland. The transfer of primary school inspectors from the General 
Board of Education to the provincial governments was proposed. 


German Federal Republic. In Hesse, the inspection of secondary 
schools, hitherto carried out by the Ministry of Education, was transferred 
to the Regierungsprdsidenten (county governors), and, in Bavaria, that 
of vocational schools to the Regierungsprdsidenten assisted by an advisory 
council, 


Hungary. The administrative duties of principals were reduced. 
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Israel. The inspecting boards of the former four school systems were 
replaced by a unified inspectorate based mainly on existing staff. The 
number of inspectors was reduced by about one third. 


Japan. The need to train professional personnel as superintendents 
of education and teacher-consultants was felt to be urgent. 


Lebanon. A new procedure for the appointment of headmasters and 
headmistresses of primary and senior primary schools was adopted. 


New Zealand. An inspector of schools in the Department of Edu- 
cation was appointed officer of special education. 


Philippines. The post of supervisors to deal with matters relating 
to the education of handicapped children was established. 


Salvador. New methods of inspection were being applied. 


Thailand. A reorganization of the supervisory section in the depart- 
ment of secondary education was carried out, whereby the section will 
undertake the work not only of supervising schools but also of advising 
teachers and principals on teaching and administration. 


Union of Burma. An inspector of technical and vocational education 
was appointed. 


United Kingdom. In Scotland steps were taken to relieve inspectors 
of some of their more routine tasks in order that they might have more 
‘time for guiding and advising teachers. 


Uruguay. New inspection posts were established for teaching 
methods, normal schools, and the health education and prevention of 
vice services. 


Vietnam. The primary education inspection service was reorganized 
and instructions issued concerning the aims, methods and duration of 
inspection, the evaluation of teachers’ work, etc. 


Yugoslavia. A department for the training of educational inspectors 
was founded at the advanced school of education in Zagreb. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


(1) As in preceding years there was a general and in some cases 
considerable increase in the year under review in the sums allocated for 
education. In one country a proposed reduction in educational expenditure 
was rejected by parliament. 


(2) With the caution due to the difficulty of comparing the several 
countries’ education budgets, it may be said that the increase in them in 
the year under review, as compared with the preceding year, amounted to 
about 11% or 12% in most cases, and exceptionally to 59%, 46%, 40% 
and 36%. 

(3) In those cases where an explanation is given the increase appears 
to be due mainly to improvements in the conditions of service of a con- 
tinually increasing number of teachers and to expenditure on school 
building. 
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Austria. Maintenance funds were increased (by 50%) only in the 
case of commercial schools. 


Belgium. The public education budget amounted to 8,058,646,251 
francs (approximately 10.25% of the total budget) in 1953, representing 
an increase of 510,279,242 francs as compared with the preceding year. 


Bolivia. The public education budget amounted to 2,500 million 
bolivianos in 1954, representing an increase of 1,000 million bolivianos 
as compared with the preceding year. 


Brazil. The Ministry of Education and Culture budget amounted 
to 3,064 million cruzeiros in 1954. The country as a whole devotes just 
on 6,500 million cruzeiros per annum to education, representing approxi- 
mately 2.5%, of the national income. In 1954 a national fund was estab- 
lished for the improvement and expansion of secondary education. 


Bulgaria. As compared with 1939 the education budget increased 
12.38 times in 1952 and 14.7 times in 1953. 


Byelo-Russia. State allocations for public education totalled 
1,826,467,000 roubles (42.4%, of the total State budget) in 1954. 


Canada, Education budgets at both the provincial and local levels 
continued to rise sharply, on account of new building and staff needs. 


Ceylon. The public education budget amounted to 149,910,009 
rupees in 1953, representing an increase of 12,125,915 rupees as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Chile. The public education budget amounted to 8,331,489,25/ 
pesos in 1954, representing an increase of 804,385,434 pesos as compared 
with the preceding year. 

China (Formosa). In 1953 the Ministry of Education appropriations 
amounted to NT$ 8,368,294, while the Taiwan provincial expenditures 
on education increased by NT$ 6,988,745 and those of the Asien and 
municipalities by NT$ 16,834,982. 

Colombia. The national budget allocated 6,410,273 pesos for public 
secondary education, representing an increase of 882,144 pesos as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Costa Rica. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 
45,494,100 colons (18.5% of the total State budget) in 1954, 


Denmark, The appropriations for educational purposes in the budget 
for the fiscal year 1953-1954 totalled 231,552,000 Danish crowns; if 
municipal appropriations be added to this figure, total public expenditure 
on education amounted to 463,352,000 crowns. 

Dominican Republic. The Ministry of Education budget amounted 
to 4,775.337 pesos (excluding expenditure on the two-year school building 
plan) in 1953, representing an increase of 379,472 pesos as compared with 
the preceding year. 

Ecuador, The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 105,462,620 
sucres in 1954, representing an increase of 20,737,100 sucres (about 24%) 
as compared with the preceding year. 
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Finland. The economy measure called for by the cabinet, in the 
form of an increase of the pupils per class in primary schools and a reduction 
of the course from eight years to six, was rejected by the diet. 


France. The general education budget amounted to 240,000 million 
francs in 1954, representing an increase of 8,000 million francs as compared 
with the preceding year, and the equipment budget to 66,480 million 
francs, as compared with 43,000 million frances. 

German Federal Republic. There was a further increase in educational 
expenditure in all Lander in the year under report, chiefly as a result of 
the increase in teachers’ salaries. The share of the Ministries of Education 
in the total budgets of the various Lander ranged between 14% and 20%. 
Total expenditure on education, including the substantial amounts pro- 
vided by the municipalities, represented about 2.5%, of the national 
income. 

Honduras. The public education budget amounted in the year 
under report to 5,442,350 lempiras, representing an increase of 2,030,404 
lempiras as compared with the preceding year. 


Hungary. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 235 
million forints in 1954, representing an increase of 11.7°, as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Ireland. During the year under review the government decided to 
increase by about 60°, the capitation grants payable to secondary schools. 
Legislation was passed to provide further funds for the vocational edu- 
cation committees. 

Israel. The Ministry of Education and Culture budget for the 
financial year 1954-1955 amounts to £1 30,884,000, and local authorities 
and other public bodies will spend an approximately equal amount on 
public education and culture. 


Italy. In 1953-1954 the estimate for educational purposes amounted 
to 239,156 million lire, representing an increase of 33,437 million lire as 
compared with the estimate of 205,719 million lire (10% of the total State 
budget) for the preceding year. Actual expenditures exceed the estimates. 

Japan. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 98,700 
million yen (10%, of the total State budget) in the year under review, 
representing an increase of 61,300 million yen as compared with the 
preceding year, due mainly to the coming into force of a law making 
certain expenditures on compulsory education a charge on the national 
treasury. 

Lebanon. The national education budget amounted to £L 15,085,200 
in 1954, representing an increase of £L 2,585,200 as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Luxemburg. Allocations for secondary education amounted to 
58,165,000 francs in 1954, representing an increase of 2,215,000 francs 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Mexico. The federal educational budget amounted to 700,360,000 
pesos in 1954, representing an increase of 188,360,000 pesos as compared 
with the preceding year. 
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Monaco. The education budget amounted to 86 million francs in 
1954, representing an increase of 3 million francs as compared with the 
preceding year. 


Netherlands. The country’s improved financial position permitted 
the raising of the education budget by 64 million florins from a total of 
433 million florins in 1953 to 497 million florins in 1954. Another considera- 
ble increase is forecast for 1955. 


New Zealand. The expenditure on education (excluding school 
building) amounted to £21,836,000 in the year under review, representing 
an increase of £1,701,000 as compared with 1952-1953. 


Norway. State grants for education amounted to 224,200,000 
kroner in the year under review, representing an increase of 44,900,000 
kroner as compared with the preceding year. 


Persia. The national education budget amounted to 2,155,694,000 
rials (14% of the State budget) in 1954, representing an increase of 
224,352,400 rials as compared with the preceding year. 


Philippines. “The public education budget amounted to 155,813,600 
pesos in the year under review, representing an increase of 5,079,710 pesos 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Portugal. The Ministry of National Education budget amounted 
to 621,735,669 escudos in 1954, representing an increase of 43,630,303 
escudos as compared with the preceding year. 


Salvador. The education budget amounted to 30,740,000 colons 
(over 20%, of the general budget total) in the year under review. 


South Korea. In 1953 the primary edueation subsidy from the 
national treasury amounted to 1,121,793,976 won, representing an increase 
of 355,324,052 won as compared with the preceding year, and the provincial 
governments primary education fund to 2,023,501,495 won, representing 
an increase of 902,707,519 won. 


Sweden. The education budget amounted to 971 million crowns 
(approximately 13% of the total State budget) in the year under review, 
representing an increase of 185 millions crowns as compared with the 
preceding year. 


Thailand. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 
300,987,713 bahts in 1954, representing an increase of 27,847,934 bahts 
as compared with the preceding year. If the cost-of-living allowance total 
of about 500,000,000 bahts be added, the allocation for the Ministry of 
Education in 1954 ranked third and represented one fifth of the national 
budget. 


Turkey. Government expenditure on education amounted to 
£T 263,346,723 in 1954, representing an increase of £L 23,877,334 as 
compared with the preceding year. These figures do not include expenditure 
on education by local authorities or supplementary credits granted by the 
national assembly. 


Ukraine. Ministry of Education expenditure totalled 7,000 million 
roubles in 1953, excluding educational allocations by other ministries. 
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The average annual expenditure on public education is now 170 roubles 
per head. 


Union of South Africa. During the financial year 1953-1954 there 
was a general increase in the estimated provincial expenditure on educa- 
tion; in the Transvaal this increase was one of 11.2%, as compared with 
the preceding year. 


U.S.S.R. Educational allocations amounted to 67,100 million 
roubles in 1954, representing an increase of 5,100 million roubles as 
compared with the preceding year. 


United Kingdom. In England and Wales, the Ministry of Education 
budget amounted to about £227,000,000 in the year tinder review, repre- 
senting an increase of £12,000,000 as compared with the preceding year, 
and the expenditure (£208,500,000 of which fell to be met by Ministry 
grant) of the local education authorities was estimated at £340,000,000, 
representing an increase of £16,000,000. In Northern Ireland, the cost 
of educational services was estimated at about £9,000,000 (of which 
approximately £7,500,000 fell on central government funds) in the year 
under review. In Scotland, the expenditure of education authorities 
amounted to approximately £46,500,000 in the year under review, repre- 
senting an increase of £2,500,000 as compared with the preceding year. 

United States. Of the total revenue available for public education, 
it is estimated that approximately 55% comes from local revenues, 42% 
from state funds, and 3% from funds appropriated by Congress. 

Uruguay. The budgets of all levels of education increased in 1953. 
That of primary education amounted to 44,346,912 pesos, as compared 
with 23,113,290 pesos in 1951. 

Venezuela. The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 
146,499,146 bolivars (6.19% of the national budget) in the year under 
review, representing an increase of 500,000 bolivars as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Yugoslavia. Educational expenditures in 1953 were estimated at 
9.47%, of the general State budget. 


ScHoo.t BuILDING 


(1) Despite the great efforts made in the field of school building 
in the year under review, the details of which will be found below, supply 
still fell considerably short of demand, particularly in view of the high 
birth rate and increased enrolments at all levels of education. 


(2) For the first time some school building authorities transferred 


the main emphasis from primary to secondary and technical education, 
This was notably the case in Belgium and the United Kingdom. 


(3) The following are examples of developments in regard to the 
financing of school building : (a) allocations for school building and equip- 
ment were doubled (Byelo-Russia) or tripled (Roumania) as compared 
with the preceding year ; (b) State loans and subsidies for school building 
to local authorities were increased (Canada, Israel), in one country (Italy) 
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up to total expenditure in the case of indigent rural communities, and in 
another country (Japan) the ratio of the national treasury’s liability for 
rehabilitation expenses was raised from one half to two thirds; (c) action 
was taken to encourage cooperation by private groups or individuals 
(Egypt, Spain). 

(4) As a result of the increasing complexity of school building 
problems (financial, architectural, educational, hygienic, etc.), the example 
of appointing a special body to deal with them, set in preceding years by 
some countries, was followed by others (Denmark, German Federal 
Republic, Scotland in the United Kingdom) in the year under review. 


(5) School building plans extending over a number of years and 
comprising minimum targets were on hand (a five-year plan in Colombia 
and the Philippines, a ten-year plan in Spain, the second phase of a plan 
in Egypt and Portugal). 

(6) Steps were taken in the year under review to improve, rationalize 
or speed up school building, including (a) the decentralization and simpli- 
fication of the administrative procedure involved (Spain), (b) a scheme 
permitting schools to be partly occupied before their construction is 
completed (Victoria in Australia), (c) the use of prefabricated or portable 
buildings (New South Wales in Australia, Toronto in Canada, Cape Pro- 
vince in the Union of South Africa, Scotland in the United Kingdom), 
(d) the concentration of large school areas in strategic parts of the country 
(Colombia), (e) the use of standard designs (U.S.S.R.), (f) the construction 
of a model school in each provincial capital (Ecuador), and (g) the publi- 
cation of school building pamphlets (Italy). 


(7) There was a tendency to link the problem of providing living 
accommodation for teachers (reference to which is also made in the section 
below on teachers’ conditions of service) with that of school building 
(Colombia, Japan, Spain, Thailand, Turkey). 


Australia. In Victoria the construction of 11 secondary and 7 junior- 
technical schools was commenced according to a scheme which permits a 
school to be occupied before it is completed. In New South Wales 291 
permanent and 445 prefabricated classrooms were erected. Four secondary 
and 12 primary schools were inaugurated in Queensland; 12 primary, 
2 infant and 5 special schools and 1 junior-technical school in Western 
Australia ; 17 primary schools and | secondary and | area school in South 
Australia ; and 1 secondary and 1 area school in Tasmania. 


Austria. The central authorities built 2 classical and 3 vocational 
secondary schools, 


Belgium. Hitherto the case only for secondary education, each level 
of education now has its own building fund, separate from the ordinary 
budget. Over a period of five years, 3,000 million francs are to be devoted 
to school building. Schools were being built in the year under review for 
all levels of education, but in particular for secondary and technical 
education. 


Bolivia. The school building department of the Ministry of Education 
put up 5 new schools, 
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Brazil. A large number of schools were built by the states, the muni- 
cipalities, and independent bodies. Pursuing the implementation of the 
school building plan begun in 1946, the federal government built 857 
primary and 10 normal schools in 1953. 


Bulgaria. The school building plan provides for the construction 
of 99 schools in 1954 and a total of 400 by the end of 1957. 


Byelo-Russia. Allocations for school appliances, visual aids and 
textbooks were doubled in 1954 as compared with 1953. 

Canada. The problem of school building was still acute. In order to 
solve it, one suburb in Toronto was building portable classrooms and even 
complete schools which can be moved as needed. Grants to school boards 
for school building were increased and borrowing facilitated. 


Chile. In the year under review 22 schools were built. 


Colombia. The secondary education department of the Ministry 
of Education proposed a five-year building plan to concentrate large 
school areas in strategic parts of the country. In 1953, 8 secondary schools 
were built and 4 others were under construction. 


Denmark, It is estimated that up to 1960 roughly one million crowns 
will need to be invested in school building. A newly established central 
research institute for school building is to report and make recommenda- 
tions in two or three years on all aspects of the problem. 

Dominican Republic. The first stage of the two-year school building 
plan was completed. In 1953, total expenditure on educational buildings, 
including 39 schools, amounted to 5,166,994 pesos. 

Ecuador. Revenue from the education stamp tax permitted the 
building of 75 schools and the beginning of 151 others. At Guayaquil 
5 schools were built with the aid of loans. The Ministry planned to build 
a model school in each provincial capital. 

Egypt. Priority in the implementation of a plan instituted in 1953 
to build 300 schools a year, will be given to those localities where the citizens 
contribute land or make donations for the purpose. 

Finland. In 1953, work was under way on 600 primary schools 
(10%, of the existing number of primary schools). New premises were 
built for 4 rural peoples’ colleges. Steps were taken to keep down the 
amount of work under way. 

France. Financing the necessary building to cater for the continual 
increase in pupils was still a major educational problem of concern to the 
authorities and public alike. 

German Federal Republic. The shortage of school premises caused 
by the war and immigration continued to be felt, despite the progress 
already made in this field. The Permanent Conference of Ministers of 
Education appointed a sub-committee to draw up a school building 
programme satisfactory from the point of view of education, finance and 
speed, and to make proposals for the organization of a central advisory 
agency. 

Greece. The sum of 6,280 million drachmas was earmarked in the 
government budget for the year under review for the construction, co1a- 
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pletion and repair of 665 primary and 70 secondary schools. Government 
capital expenditure on 568 primary schools amounted to 12,000 million 
drachmas. 

Hungary. The 1954 budget earmarks 182 million forints for school 
building purposes, thus allowing for the construction of 173 nursery-infant 
schools, 500 primary classrooms, and 4 secondary schools. 


Ireland. The government decided that the primary school building 
programmes should be expanded as rapidly as possible so as to increase 
the provision of new schools from the usual sixty or so a year to at least 
a hundred a year. The amount expended on primary school construction 
and improvement was approximately £1,072,000, the highest figure so far 
reached. 


Israel. In the financial year 1953-1954 the Ministry of Education 
had at its disposal about £1 2,000,000 from the special development budget 
for distribution as grants, and it is expected that a similar sum will be 
available in the succeeding year. 


Italy. The Ministry of Public Works, which is responsible for all 
financial and technical questions relating to educational buildings, made 
allocations totalling about 15,000 million lire. The Ministry of Education 
drafted a bill by which the government would undertake to meet all 
expenditure on the construction of small schools in indigent rural or 
mountainous communities, and part of expenditure on school building 
in other communities. The Ministry of Education published some school 
building pamphlets. 


Japan. War, floods, typhoons and earthquakes have made the 
problem of school building acute. In 1953 the sum allocated for educa- 
tional facilities and rehabilitation was 2,000 million yen for national 
schools and 6,400 million yen for public schools, and the national treasury’s 
liability for rehabilitation expenses was raised from one half to two thirds. 


Lebanon. The school building work interrupted in the preceding 
year was resumed in the year under review, and £L 250,000 was allocated 
in the 1954 budget for school building purposes. Subsidies amounting 
to £L 50,000 were granted for the same purposes to two municipalities. 


Liberia. School building expenditure is met not only through 
government subsidies ($4 million to $6 million per annum) but also by 
voluntary contributions by the chiefs and people of interior regions where 
buildings are lacking. 

Netherlands. The arrears in regard to the necessary schoolroom 
accommodation, due to the effects of the war, had been practically elim- 
inated by the end of the year under review, except in the case of nursery- 
infant schools, and the areas devastated by the 1953 floods. 


New Zealand. Expenditure on school building, land, furniture and 
equipment amounted to £6,800,000 in the financial year 1953-1954, 
representing an increase of £1,300,000 as compared with the preceding 
year. In 1953 some 700 primary classrooms, 234 post-primary classrooms, 
6 primary schools and 4 post-primary schools were built. 


Norway. The total floor area (150,000 square metres) built in 1953 
. for primary and continuation schools was double that of the preceding 
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year, and a total floor area of 13,000 square metres was built for secondary 
schools. Building licences were granted for a floor area of about 17,000 
square metres for vocational schools in 1953-1954, and 2 special schools 
were opened. 


Persia. No new construction was undertaken, owing to lack of the 
necessary finance, the only activity in this field being continued work on 
university buildings. 

Philippines. A five-year school building programme was commenced 
at the close of the year under report. 


Poland. Some 168 schools and 19 nursery schools were built in 
1953, and 315 more schools will be ready for use by the end of 1954. 


Portugal. The new phase of the school building plan was begun. 
Some 418 primary schools with a total of 689 classrooms and new technical 
schools were under construction at the close of the year under review. 


Roumania. Expenditure on school building and equipment in 1954 
will increase threefold as compared with the preceding year. 


Salvador. Ten modern schools catering for 5,000 pupils were built 
in 1953. Forty schools catering for 25,000 pupils, at a cost of 10 million 
colons, were built in 1954, and work on the institute of technical education 
was nearing completion. 


South Korea. In 1953 70 million won was expended by the national 
treasury on school rehabilitation and 743 million won by the school boards 
and educational committees on primary school rehabilitation. The rehabi- 
litation of secondary schools was mostly carried out through contributions 
from parents and local committees. 


Spain. A school building law was passed decentralizing the administra- 
tion of funds and speeding up procedure, making specific reference to the 
government obligation to provide for the construction of not less than 
a thousand schools a year over a period not exceeding ten years, and 
encouraging action by local authorities and private bodies and individuals. 


Sweden. As in 1953, the ceiling fixed in 1954 for school construction 
and repair was 152 million crowns for primary schools and 24 million 
crowns for secondary schools. The real needs in 1954, however, were 
estimated at 350 million and 70 million crowns respectively. 


Switzerland. Throughout the country the construction of new schools 
and the alteration of existing buildings were speeded up. Several cantons 
increased allocations for school building and issued regulations stating 
to what particular purposes they might be applied. 


Thailand. Revenue from a new stamp tax on liquors, cigarettes and 
public documents was applied to school building and repair, teachers’ 
living accommodation, and instructional materials. 


Turkey. Government expenditure on the construction of 569 primary 
schools and the completion of 827 others amounted to £T 16,000,000 
in the year under review, in addition to similar expenditures by local 
authorities and independent bodies. All the new rural schools included 
living accommodation for the teachers. 
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Ukraine. In the course of the past seven years 4,430 school buildings 
have been restored or built. 


Union of Burma. By the end of the period under review a total of 
28 high and 3 middle schools had been completed and 17 schools were 
under construction. 


Union of South Africa. Heavy building programmes were continued 
in all provinces ; a large number of classrooms and hostels were built. 
The Cape Province continued to make provisional use of prefabricated 
classrooms. 


U.S.S.R. In addition to the repair of war-damaged schools, 25,000 
schools have been built since the close of the war. New standard 
designs of schools are now being worked out to conform with high hygienic 
and educational requirements and the demands of the new polytechnical 
education. 


United Kingdom. In England and Wales the total value of all new 
educational work started during 1953 was £52,979,000 (an increase of 
£12,509,000 as compared with the preceding year), contracts totalling 
£55,443,000 (an increase of £7,899,000) were completed, and projects 
totalling £101,960,000 (a decrease of £2,464,000) were under construction 
at the end of the year. In Northern Ireland capital investment on school 
building totalled £3,000,000 (an increase of £500,000) in the year under 
review. In Scotland capital expenditure on new buildings during 1953 
amounted to over £5,000,000, and the estimated cost of projects under 
construction at the end of the year was nearly £15,000,000. In 1953-1954, 
for the first time, more secondary places were planned than primary in 


England and Wales ; the Ministry announced the adoption of adjustable 
limits of cost. A school building development committee was appointed 
in Scotland during the year under review, and considerable use was made 
of prefabricated materials. 

United States. Many of the new schoolrooms are being designed and 
equipped as learning laboratories for the pupils rather than as mere 
recitation rooms. 


Uruguay. Expenditure on the primary school building plan is 
estimated at 10 million pesos. Two secondary schools were completed 
in 1953, and 4 others were under construction at the close of the year under 
review. During the year some 250,000 pesos were spent on the construc- 
tion of industrial education establishments, and 300,000 pesos on the 
enlargement of existing buildings. 


Venezuela. In the period under report 37 central and 2 suburban 
primary schools, 2 normal schools and | secondary school were brought into 
use, in addition to completion of work on the university campus of Caracas. 

Vietnam. 218 new primary schools and 748 new primary classrooms 
were opened, 


COMPULSORY AND FREE EDUCATION 


(1) In the year under review there was less legislative activity 
concerning compulsory education than in the preceding year, but this by 
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no means implies that action for the universalization of compulsory 
education (the opening of schools, the creation of new posts, etc.) 
diminished. Except in one country (Philippines) where the duration of 
compulsory education was again raised for all children to seven years, the 
legislative activity mostly involved particular categories of children, such 
as nomad children (Persia), children in remote communities, in moun- 
tainous areas or islands, for example (Japan), and children domiciled 
far from a school (Thailand). 

(2) To a lesser extent the legislative activity involved the pro- 
longation of compulsory education, in some cases as far as the secondary 
stage. It was prolonged, for example, in Switzerland (on a full-time 
basis in Luzern and on a part-time basis in other cantons). Pending 
the raising of the school age, the prolongation of the school day was being 
encouraged in Northern Ireland in the United Kingdom. A preliminary 
study of the envisaged prolongation of compulsory education was being 
made in Italy. 

(3) The principle that education shall be free of charge was more 
inclusively applied in Denmark, and bills aiming at this were submitted 
to parliament in the Netherlands. Even though not always compulsory, 
primary education in Pakistan is now free of charge practically throughout 
the country ; in Israel, on the other hand, education at the kindergarten 
stage (5-6) is compulsory but no longer entirely free. 


Australia. In Queensland a child may now only be admitted to 
school at the beginning of the year in which he attains the age of six. 


Denmark. A law was passed in the year under review which, going 
beyond the constitutionally guaranteed right to free instruction at the 
primary school, provides free instruction and free textbooks at all public 
schools regardless of a child's age. 


Dominican Republic. A five-year plan is to be applied to all rural 
primary schools with the object of giving every child in rural areas a 
complete primary education in the atmosphere of the farming community. 


Israel. Through an amendment passed in the year under review 
to the compulsory education act, education at the kindergarten stage (5-6), 
though still compulsory, is no longer entirely free. 


Italy. The envisaged prolongation of compulsory education was 
under examination. 


Japan. In 1953 the ratio of the enrolment to the total number 
of children of compulsory school age was 99.7%. Concrete measures, 
including the drafting of legislation, were being taken in the year under 
review to promote education in remote communities in mountainous 
areas and islands, and to ensure its qualitative equality. 


Netherlands. A bill was submitted to the States-General in 1953 
providing for the total remission of school fees during the period of com- 
pulsory education and for a considerable reduction of school fees in general. 
Another bill introduced in the second chamber of the States-General 
provided for a reduction of university fees. 


Pakistan. In the period under report a ten-year scheme for the 
introduction of free compulsory education in East Bengal already covered 
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one fifth of the province. Primary education in other provinces, though 
not yet compulsory, was free of any charge. Compulsory education 
continued to be introduced in Sind at the rate of three faulquas per annum. 
The schools in the Punjab could cater for only one third of the children 
of primary school age. 

Persia. Committees were set up to plan the establishment in 1954- 
1955 of mobile schools for nomads. 


Philippines. Reduced to six years in 1940, the duration of compulsory 
education was again fixed at seven years. 


Switzerland. A law was passed in Luzern fixing the minimum duration 
of compulsory education at eight years and authorizing local authorities 
to extend it to nine. Other cantons established compulsory courses for 
young persons not attending a general or vocational secondary school. 


Thailand. A boarding school was established for children domiciled 
in remote areas, in view of the fact that those among these children whose 
home is over three kilometres from any school are exempted from attending 
school. 

United Kingdom. A bill received the Royal Assent in 1953 amending 
the procedure in England and Wales for the enforcement of school attend- 
ance, Pending the raising of the school age the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of Education encouraged local authorities and principals of schools to 
extend the statutory minimum school day. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


NURSERY-INFANT SCHOOLS 


(1) As at all other levels of education, there was an increase in the 
year under review at nursery-infant level in schools and enrolments. 
In many countries this increase was particularly marked in comparison 
with the pre-war years. 

(2) While nursery-infant schools continued to be the concern mainly 
of independent bodies or persons and local authorities, there was never- 
theless a trend towards increasing attention on the part of higher author- 
ities. National subsidies, for example, were given for the first time to 
nursery-infant schools in Japan, and cantonal subsidies to such schools 
in Luzern, Schaffhausen and Basle-Country in Switzerland. 

(3) In one country (Egypt) nursery-infant schools were incorporated 
in general primary education, and in several countries (Ceylon, Ecuador, 
Hungary, Salvador, Vaud in Switzerland, Yugoslavia) changes were 
made involving their organization, curriculum and teaching methods. 

Bulgaria, In the period under report there were 1,971 nursery- 
infant schools, attended by 79,440 children (nearly eight times as many 
as in 1944), and in addition 4,049 seasonal nursery-infant schools during 
the summer, attended by 172,431 children. 


Ceylon. A scheme of work for infant schools was published. 
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Ecuador. The basic principles of the organization of nursery-infant 
education (buildings, materials, aims, curriculum, teaching methods, etc.) 
were fixed. 


Egypt. Nursery-infant schools were incorporated in general primary 
education. 

Hungary. The increased budget of 1954 will make it possible to 
place 7,000 more children in nursery schools and to expand the system 
of seasonal day-nurseries. For the first time a plan of nursery education 
was drawn up, and tested out prior to its introduction in all nursery 
schools within two years. 

Italy. About 500 new nursery schools were established in the year 
under review. Steps were taken, more particularly in the autonomous 
districts, to cope with the steadily growing number of children attending 
nursery schools. 

Japan. In 1953 the number of kindergartens increased by 587 
to 3,422, and enrolments by 148,666 to 518,919. National subsidies were 
given to kindergartens, hitherto dependent entirely on local financing. 

Mexico. Some 100 nursery-infant mistresses were appointed in the 
federal district. 

New Zealand. In 1953 nine new kindergartens were recognized, 
bringing their total up to 143. 

Salvador. Enrolments at nursery-infant schools almost doubled 
in 1953, numbering 10,062, as compared with the preceding year. Nursery- 
infant education was systematized. 

Switzerland. A law was passed in Luzern authorizing the canton 
to subsidize kindergartens run by local councils, associations and private 
individuals, and a similar arrangement was made in Schaffhausen and 
Basle-Country. A new curriculum and general regulations for infant 
schools was brought into force in Vaud. 

Thailand. Five new kindergartens were established. Enrolments in 
the infant classes attached to certain primary schools increased by 13,354 
to a total of 16,717. 

Ukraine. At the close of the period under report there were 3,369 
kindergartens, attended by nearly 182,000 children. 

Venezuela. Increased attention was given to nursery-infant schools 
(teacher training, the establishment of new schools, guidance and control 
of nursery-infant schools). At the close of the year under review there 
were 413 nursery-infant schools catering for 12,514 children. 

Yugoslavia. The psychological institute in Zagreb prepared report 
cards for children in kindergartens. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Data on the increase of primary schools, classes and enroiment during 
the year under review will be found below. The average increase of 
primary enrolments in those countries giving the relevant figures may be 
tentatively estimated as being about 5%. 
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Australia. Two primary schools were made higher elementary 
schools in Victoria. Children of school age in the country as a whole 
were estimated to number 1,450,000 in 1953, representing an increase 
of 85,000 as compared with the preceding year. 

Bolivia. In the year under review children of school age numbered 
737,994, of whom 272,986 were attending school. 

Bulgaria. In the period under report 99.5%, of the children of com- 
pulsory school age were attending school. 

Byelo-Russia, At the close of the year under review the total school 
population numbered 1,300,000. 

Ceylon. In 1953 the children of school age attending school numbered 
1,307,464, representing an attendance of 71.7% and an increase of 61,548 
as compared with the preceding year. 

China (Formosa). In the year under report the number of children 
of school age attending school amounted to 980,160, representing an atten- 
dance of 87.75%, and an increase of 49,441 as compared with the preceding 
year. 

Dominican Republic. In 1953 forty-five emergency schools, 127 new 
courses in urban primary schools, and 112 new teaching posts in rural 
primary schools were established. 

Ecuador. Some 94 public and 80 independent primary schools were 
established. 


Finland, As a result of the increase of the birth rate, primary 
enrolments increased in the year under review by 23,000 as compared 
with the preceding year, to a total of 536,710. The number of primary 
teachers increased by 712 to a total of 19,351. 


France. Primary enrolments are expected to increase by 280,000 
when school begins in the autumn of 1954, and the budget makes provision 
for the creation of 5,215 new primary teaching posts. 


German Federal Republic. The Permanent Conference of Ministers 
of Education recommended the further development of senior primary 
schools. The number of these schools was increased considerably in 
Baden-Wirttemberg, Hesse, North Rhine-Westphalia and Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Hungary. Primary enrolments in the year under review totalled 
1,203,346, representing an increase of 7,346 as compared with the preceding 
year. 

Israel. As a result of unifying the previous four school networks, 
the number of primary schools decreased in the year under review from 
1,053 to 930, while enrolments increased from 231,183 to 240,000. 


Italy. Primary enrolments increased by about 33,000 during the 
year under review, and it is estimated that they will increase by a further 
150,000 by the end of the year. A competition for 7,500 primary teaching 
posts was opened. 


Japan. Primary enrolments in 1953 numbered 11,225,469, represent- 
ing an increase of 76,738 as compared with the preceding year. 
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Lebanon. Some 400 new primary teachers were appointed. 


Mexico. Some 600 new primary teachers and 200 headmasters were 
appointed in the federal district. The number of federally administered 
rural schools increased by 950. 


New Zealand. Primary enrolments increased in 1953 by almost 
10,000 as compared with the preceding year. 


Nicaragua. Primary schools increased by 505 to a total of 1,931, 
and primary teachers by 726 to a total of 3,446. 


Pakistan. In the period under report the number of primary schools 
increased by 12.5% in West Pakistan, and by an additional 53 schools 
in North-West Frontier province. Some 55.4% of children between 
6 and 11 years of age were attending school in the country as a whole. 


Persia. In the year under review primary enrolments numbered 
790,230, representing an increase of 59,437 (8%) as compared with the 
preceding year. The number of primary teachers increased by 2,426. 

Poland. The number of one-teacher schools continued to decrease, 
catering for only 3°, of the children, and that of seven-year schools to 
increase, catering for all children in urban areas and having increased 
fivefold since pre-war days in rural areas. 


Portugal. Primary establishments numbered 18,700 in March, 1954, 
representing an increase of 2,976 as compared with eighteen months 
previously. Primary enrolments numbered 765,000 in 1954. 


Roumania. By the year under review the number of primary schools 
had increased by 2,600 as compared with 1938. 


Salvador. Primary enrolments increased in 1953 by 18,482 to a 
total of 182,422. 

South Korea. In 1953 some 80%, of children between 6 and 12 years 
of age were attending school, as compared with 76%, in the preceding 
year. 

Thailand. By the close of the year under review primary schools 
had increased by 280 to a total of 19,331, and primary extension schools 
by 64 to a total of 173. Plans were being made to establish the latter 
type of school in all the 491 districts (amphurs) of the country. 


Ukraine. During the year under review 2,422,500 pupils were 
attending the country’s 11,958 seven-year schools, which were thirty- 
seven times as numerous as in 1917. 


Union of Burma, State primary schools numbered 6,907 in 1954 
(an increase of 2,216 as compared with the preceding year), and were 
attended by 755,883 children (an increase of 25,981). 

Union of South Africa. New schools were opened in all provinces. 

United Kingdom. Some 739 new schools were occupied in England 
and Wales in 1953, as compared with 675 in the preceding year. Primary 
enrolments rose by about 2% in the year under review in Northern Ireland, 
and by 19,566 in Scotland. 

United States. Public and independent primary school enrolments 
increased in the year under review by 1,582,600 to a total of 26,931,300. 
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Venezuela. Enrolments in new junior primary schools numbered 
34,074. 
Vietnam. Primary enrolments increased by 16,530. 


Strupy PLans, CurricuLa, MeTrHops 


(1) While generally speaking the structure of primary education 
remained unchanged in the year under review, the primary course of study 
was divided into three sections in one country (Egypt), steps were taken 
in another country (Finland) to extend the duration of the continuation 
classes in rural areas from one to two years, and four-year primary schools 
were being transformed into seven-year ones in a number of countries 
(Byelo-Russia, Poland, Ukraine). Seven-year primary schools, moreover, 
were being transformed into ten-year schools, but this is more a question 
of a structural change in secondary education, and is therefore referred 
to under that heading. 

(2) A marked feature of the year under review was the reform of 
the whole, or most of the subjects in, the primary study plan or curriculum, 
in about one third of the countries from whom reports have been received. 
This was the case, for example, in the Northern Territory in Australia, 
Austria, Bolivia, Byelo-Russia, British Columbia in Canada, Ceylon, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Schleswig-Holstein in the German 
Federal Republic, Greece, Israel, Luxemburg (4th class), Persia, Poland, 
Salvador, Sweden, Vaud in Switzerland, the Union of Burma, U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia (subject matter regrouped). 

(3) The following subjects were introduced into the primary curri- 
culum ; religion (Dominican Republic), education in citizenship (Natal 
in the Union of South Africa), community education (Philippines), foreign 
languages (Argentina, United States), life-saving (Finland), traffic training, 
meteorology, protection of nature (German Federal Republic), girls’ 
physical education (Zug in Switzerland). There were fewer such additions 
than in the preceding year, and they were counterbalanced by the sup- 
pression of a foreign language (Egypt), and the reduction of history, 
geography and natural science (Yugoslavia). 

(4) The endeavour to improve the syllabus or the method of given 
subjects was as marked during the year under review as in the preceding 
year, and involved such subjects as reading (Dominican Republic, Vene- 
zuela), writing (Dominican Republic, German Federal Republic, Vene- 
zuela), arithmetic (Venezuela), religion (Ceylon), civics (China-Formosa), 
history (German Federal Republic), national language and literature 
(Byelo-Russia, Hungary, Philippines), vernacular language (Philippines, 
Wales in the United Kingdom), physics, chemistry, biology (Byelo-Russia, 
Hungary), applied science (France), art (Salvador), handicrafts (Ceylon, 
China-Formosa, Zurich and Zug in Switzerland), and physical education 
(Ceylon, England and Wales in the United Kingdom). 

(5) A number of countries refer in a general way to the improvement 
of teaching methods and techniques, including the development of activity 
methods (Honduras, Yugoslavia), group methods (Scotland in the United 
Kingdom), the projects method (Salvador), and child participation (Union 
of South Africa). 
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Argentina. The decision was taken to institute foreign language 
classes for children of 6 to 12 years of age in Buenos Aires. 


Australia. The Commonwealth Office of Education completed a new 
course of study for introduction into the schools for aboriginal children 
in the Northern Territory, covering seven years of primary schooling and 
four subjects. 

Austria. A new curriculum for rural primary schools was introduced, 
and work was begun on a new revision of the primary curriculum. 


Bolwia. Work was in hand on the drawing up of new primary 
curricula and syllabuses. 

Byelo-Russia. Some changes in curricula will be made at the begin- 
ning of the 1954-1955 year. Work was being done in the year under 
review to improve syllabuses and textbooks, especially those for Byelo- 
Russian language and literature. Considerable progress was made in 
combining school instruction with practice and social work, thus laying 
the foundations for the successful realization of polytechnical education. 
A number of books were published on the method of teaching subjects 
(including physics, chemistry and biology) related to polytechnical 
education. 


Canada. The oustanding development in the field of curricula was 
the increasing participation of the general public in the construction of 
school curricula. Endeavours were being made in a number of provinces 
to secure improved coordination among courses offered at the various 
educational levels. Appraisal of the primary curriculum with a view to 
its revision was begun in British Columbia. 


Ceylon. Preparation of a scheme of work for primary schools was 
nearing completion. Special attention was devoted to the question of 
changing the approach to the curriculum from that of knowledge to be 
acquired to one of experience to be gained through activities such as 
handicrafts and agriculture. Work was continued on the drawing up of 
syllabuses for religious education, to which the government attaches the 
highest importance, and of a syllabus for physical education. 

China (Formosa). Measures were taken to give greater emphasis 
to civics and productive manual work. 

Costa Rica. A number of meetings were held by the committees 
charged with drawing up a new primary curriculum. 

Dominican Republic. A new primary curriculum was established. 
The teaching of Catholic religion and morals was made a compulsory 
subject at all levels of education. Changes were made in the method of 
teaching reading and writing. 

Ecuador. A revision of the primary curriculum was undertaken with 
a view to integrating primary with secondary education, eliminating 
verbalism and mere memorization, and adapting school activities to 
community needs. 

Egypt. A law was passed dividing the primary course into three 
two-year stages, providing for the establishment of post-primary schools, 
and abolishing the teaching of a foreign language at primary level. 
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Finland, Steps were taken to extend the duration of the continuation 
classes in rural and remote areas from one to two years. Life-saving and 
the giving of artificial respiration were introduced into the primary 
curriculum. 


France. Greater importance was given to the science paper in the 
certificate of primary studies. Modifications were made in the applied 
science syllabus in final classes or sections of rural primary schools. A 
test in physical education was introduced in the examinations. A 
inventory of the more common grammatical forms and the 1,300 words 
most in use was drawn up for use mainly in fundamental education but 
also for the teaching of French abroad and in primary schools in France. 


German Federal Republic. Special attention was given to senior 
primary education in Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse and Baden-Wiirttemberg. 
Extensive directives were issued in Schleswig-Holstein on the curricula 
for the fifth to ninth primary, years. The Permanent Conference of 
Ministers of Education recommended the adoption of a uniform basic 
type of writing. Advice was given in all Lander on the teaching of subjects 
such as traffic training, citizenship, meteorology, and protection of nature. 
Directives were issued by the education authorities of Baden-Wirttemberg 
on the scope of homework. The practice of giving parents the school’s 
considered opinion on their children was discontinued in Hamburg. 
Uniform performance marks were introduced for the entire country by 
decision of the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education. 


Greece. Work was continued on bringing the primary curriculum 
up-to-date. 


Honduras. Activity methods were increasingly employed. 


Hungary. Considerable progress was made with methods of teaching 
Hungarian language and literature, physics, chemistry, and biology. 


Israel. A new primary curriculum drawn up on the lines laid down 
in the new education act is to come into force in 1954-1955. Three 
quarters of the subjects of which it is composed form a common core 
for all schools, and one quarter are elective subjects meeting parents’ 
and children’s particular requirements. It also contains recommendations 
concerning the aims, content and method of each subject. 


Luxemburg. A committee was nominated to draw up a reform of 
the 4th class, covering primary education from the 7th year onwards. 


Persia. A curriculum reform committee was set up. 


Philippines. Modifications were made in the syllabus of the Filipino 
language, and experiments were made on the use of the vernacular as 
medium of instruction. Greater emphasis was given to community 
education. More time was given to certain subjects. The school year 
is to begin in June and finish in April, as was the case before the war. 


Poland. Work was well advanced on new curricula to be introduced 
in 1956-1957. In carrying out such work due note is taken of criticisms 
and remarks published in the press and of the findings of the educational 
sciences committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
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Salvador. A committee was at work in the year under review on a 
new primary curriculum. Increased use was being made of the projects 
method, and the teaching of art was being approached in a new way. 

Sweden. A new primary curriculum is due to be promulgated in the 
summer of 1954. 

Switzerland. In Vaud a new primary education act was under con- 
sideration, and a new primary curriculum came into force for a trial 
period of six years. Changes were made in the syllabuses for girls’ handi- 
crafts in Zug and Zurich, and gymnastics was made compulsory for girls 
in the former canton. 

Union of Burma. The primary curriculum was re-oriented towards 
greater emphasis on practical subjects. 

Union of South Africa. A programme of education in citizenship 
was adopted experimentally in Natal as the basis of the total life and 
action of four primary schools. The general trend of opinion was towards 
a compromise between the traditional and the altra-activity school. 

U.S.S.R. New programmes and curricula are to be introduced on 
Ist September, 1954. 

United Kingdom. An addition was made by the Ministry of Education 
in England and Wales to its series of publications on physical education. 
The committee representing the local education authorities in Wales 
decided to adopt a scheme designed to stimulate the supply of school 
books in Welsh. Group and other modern teaching methods were being 
increasingly used by teachers in Scotland. 

United States. Experiments were being conducted to find how, in 
what is practically a unilingual nation, children may best be taught to 
speak and read a foreign language. 

Uruguay. A committee of experts was studying the revision of the 
curricula of the urban, rural, and open air schools. 

Venezuela. The technical council of education continued to note 
the results of the experiments undertaken with a view to revising the 
primary and other curricula. Attention was given to improving the 
teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Vietnam. General regulations were drawn up and brought into force 
in all primary schools. 

Yugoslavia. The number of class hours was reduced in schools 
where it was previously above thirty. The curricula were lightened in 
some republics in respect of courses (history, geography, and natural 
science, for example) too burdened with subject matter, and subject 
matter was regrouped. Activity methods found a broader application in 
all schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Data on the expansion of secondary education during the year under 
review will be found below. This expansion was one of the outstanding 
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features of educational progress in that year. The average increase of 
secondary enrolments in those countries giving the relevant figures may 
be tentatively estimated at 8 °%,, a higher percentage than the corresponding 
one for primary education, even after making the usual reservations 
when comparing numerical date. 

Australia. In Victoria 4 senior elementary or central schools were 
made separate high schools. 

Austria. Another girls’ secondary school (Frauenoberschule) was 
opened in Vienna. 

Brazil. Secondary schools increased in 1954 by 112 to a total of 1,768. 

Bulgaria. Of the children who have completed their primary educa- 
tion, 50%, continue their studies at a secondary school, 40%, go a technical 
school, and the remaining 10%, attend courses of some kind, mainly at 
evening classes. 

Byelo-Russia. In the year under review the network of schools 
increased by 97 seven-year and 136 ten-year schools. About 63% of the 
children who had finished seven-year schools were continuing their studies 
in a general and 20%, in a technical secondary school. 

China (Formosa). In the period under report 4 new secondary 
schools were established. 

Colombia. Secondary schools increased by 58 (i.e., 13 national, 
15 departmental and municipal, and 30 independent schools) in 1954. 

Dominican Republic. One day and 1 evening secondary school 
were established. 

Ecuador. One State classical and 6 independent modern secondary 
schools were established. 

Egypt. Preparatory and secondary schools increased by 37 to a 
total of 273, catering for 208,359 pupils. 

Finland. Secondary enrolments increased by about 8,200 to a total 
of 116,025, and a record number of pupils sat for the secondary school 
leaving examination. There have regularly been more candidates for 
admission to secondary schools than could be accepted, and a special 
committee was appointed to raise the standard of the entrance examina- 
tions. 

France. Secondary enrolments increased by 25,000, necessitating 
the creation of 1,450 new classes. Provision was made in the 1954 budget 
for the creation of 2,264 secondary teaching posts. The increase of enrol- 
ments gave rise to regular meetings of the commissions responsible for 
the revision of the network of schools. 

German Federal Republic. The Permanent Conference of Ministers 
of Education recommended the further development of junior secondary 
schools. 

Greece. In 1954 some 690 new secondary teachers were appointed, 
and secondary enrolments increased by 8,160 to a total of 200,976. 


Hungary. Secondary enrolments increased by 10,337 to a total 
of 129,769. 
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Ireland. Steady progress was made as regards the number of recog- 
nised secondary schools and of enrolments. 


Israel. Secondary schools increased from 69 to 85, and enrolments 
from 14,115 to 16,000. 


Italy. In the year under review competitions to fill 4,007 secondary 
teaching posts were organized, and 57,563 candidates participated. A 
further competition to fill about 9,961 posts was announced. Enrolments 
in junior secondary schools (pupils 11-14) numbered about 870,000, the 
yearly increase being roughly 7%, of the total age group. In 1952-1953 
enrolments in classical, scientific, and teacher training secondary schools 
increased by 14,350 to a total of 253,360. 


Japan. Enrolments increased in 1953 by 210,000 to a total of 
2,530,000 in senior secondary schools, and by 110,271 to a total of 5,186,848 
in junior secondary schools. 


Mexico. Some 60 additional secondary schools were established, 
catering for 3,000 children. 

Norway. Classical and modern secondary school enrolments increased 
by 2,410 to a total of 43,915. About one third of the children who were 
14 years of age in 1953 entered the Ist secondary class in the autumn 
of that year. 

Pakistan. The number of secondary schools increased by 5%. A 
college catering for 1,000 students is to be established at Karachi. In the 
North-West Frontier Province 9 primary schools were raised to lower 
middle schools, 4 lower middle schools to middle schools, and 3 middle 
schools to high schools. 

Persia. Secondary enrolments increased by 18%, and schools and 
teachers by 42 and 290 respectively. 

Philippines. Secondary enrolments increased by 3,961 to a total 
of 220,836. 

Poland. During the last five years the number of pupils securing 
the general secondary schools certificate has increased by 106%. The 
percentage of children of worker and peasant origin in secondary schools 
has risen from 13.7% before the war to 61°% in the year under review. 

Roumania. At the present time 65% of the children leaving primary 
schools continue their education in seven-year schools. 

Salvador. Secondary enrolments increased in 1953 by 2,978 to a 
total of 11,487. 

South Korea. Secondary enrolments increased in 1953 by 67,906 
to a total of 485,207. 

Switzerland. A French-speaking grammar school is to be established 
in the bilingual town of Bienne, and a new girls’ high school is envisaged 
in Basel-Country. 

Thailand. Government secondary schools increased by 3 to a total 
of 267. Government and independent secondary school enrolments 
numbered 96,325 and 110,797 respectively. 
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Turkey. Secondary schools increased by 33 to a total of 432, and 
lycées by 5 to a total of 68. 


Ukraine. In 1953, secondary schools numbered 5,278 (ten times 
as many as in 1917) and catered for 2,916,600 children. 


Union of Burma. State high schools increased in 1954 by 12, and 
State middle schools by 49. Enrolments in the former type of school 
increased by 2,681 to a total of 23,228, and in the latter by 10,312 to a 
total of 78,028. 


U.S.S.R. The transfer to universal secondary schooling was nearing 
completion in all the capitals, territory and regional centres, large cities, 
and bigger industrial centres. It is to be introduced in all parts of the 
country in the coming five-year plan period (1956-1960). 

United Kingdom. It is estimated that secondary enrolments will 
increase by 700,000 between 1955 and 1961 in England and Wales. 


United States. Enrolments in public and independent secondary 
schools increased by 274,000 to a total of 7,302,400 in the year under 
review. The increase is ascribed mainly to the increased holding power 
of the high schools. The number of high schools with extremely large 
enrolments is decreasing. 

Uruguay. Six new public secondary schools were opened in 1953, 
and 5 in 1954. 

Venezuela. Secondary enrolments increased in the year under 
review by 2,471 to a total of 29,593. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


(1) The question of the duration of secondary education arose in 
only one country (Israel) in the year under review, as compared with 
six in the preceding year. 

(2) Changes were proposed or made in the division of secondary 
education into stages or sections in a number of countries, for instance 
into a four-year and a three-year stage (Egypt), into a four-year 
and a two-year stage (Ecuador), introducing a pre-university year (Spain), 
into two two-year stages, the second having two sections (Philippines), 
differentiation (Union of South Africa), into a four-year and a three-year 
stage, the latter having three sections (Vietnam), and uniformity and 
differentiation (Yugoslavia). 

(3) The increase of secondary enrolments led to provision for sections 
for workers (German Federal Republic), the addition of a senior stage 
to grammar schools formerly having only a junior stage (Sweden), and 
the transformation of seven-year into ten-year schools (Byelo-Russia, 
U.S.S.R.). 

(4) The problem as to where primary education ends and secondary 
education begins was being solved by the incorporation of grades 7 and 8 
(United States) and standard VI (Transvaal in the Union of South Africa) 
into the secondary school, and the change, already effected in four secondary 
schools, from an 8-4 to a 6-6 system (Israel). 
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(5) The need to articulate secondary education with other educational 
levels, in particular with higher education, was becoming increasingly 
urgent (Canada, Switzerland, United States, Uruguay), and regulations 
were issued on the transfer from primary to secondary education and 
from junior to senior secondary schools (Lower Saxony, Hamburg and 
Berlin in the German Federal Republic). 


Byelo-Russia. Effect was being given to a programme of transition 
from universal seven-year to universal ten-year education to be completed 
by 1955 in the regional centres and bigger industrial towns and by 1960 
in the remaining areas. 


Canada. Newfoundland and the Catholic school system of Quebec 
took steps to secure improved coordination between secondary and univer- 
sity courses. 


Ecuador, The main element in a secondary reform was the introduc- 
tion of two stages, the first being a four-year one (covering guidance, 
general education, and preparation for access to a vocational school), the 
second a two-year one (covering preparation for higher education). 


Egypt. In accordance with a law passed in 1953, secondary education 
was divided into a preparatory, four-year stage and a three-year stage 
of secondary education proper. 


Finland. A specially appointed committee completed its report on 
the internal reorganization of secondary schools, and drafted a new second- 
ary education act. 


German Federal Republic. Regulations concerning the transfer from 
senior primary schools to secondary schools proper, and vice-versa, were 
issued in Lower Saxony. Parents were given the opportunity to transfer 
their children after four years, instead of six as hitherto, from the primary 
to the secondary school, in Hamburg, and similar arrangements were 
made in Berlin with regard to two classical secondary schools. An institute 
was founded in North Rhine-Westphalia to enable talented young persons 
who are already in employment and who have not attended a secondary 
school, to obtain the secondary school leaving certificate. 


India. A_ specially appointed secondary education commission 
submitted its report, most of which was accepted by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and the main recommendations of which are to be 
implemented shortly. A team of educationists made a comparative study 
in five countries abroad of two problems highlighted in the report : curri- 
culum reconstruction and teacher training. 


Philippines. The trial was begun of a new secondary curriculum 
involving a two-year stage of general education for all pupils, and a two- 
year stage with a pre-university and a technical-vocational section. 


Spain. Articles in the secondary education act were brought into 
force providing for a pre-university year having no fixed curriculum 
and devoted to intellectual and truly educative work; the new course 
will be offered by public schools and such independent schools as may 
choose to do so. 
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Sweden. It was resolved to add a senior stage to five junior (incom- 
plete) grammar schools. A three-year course following the sixth year 
and leading to the lower certificate was organized in the primary schools 
of some districts. 

Switzerland. A new secondary education act was under consideration 
in Bern, and a secondary education reform plan was adopted in Vaud. 
A decree relating to the reorganization of the cantonal grammar school 
was approved in Graubiinden. Considerable attention was given to the 
question of preparation at secondary level for admission to higher education. 

Union of South Africa. The incorporation of standard VI into the 
secondary school was proceeding satisfactorily in the Transvaal, and 
experiments in differentiation were being carried out. 

U.S.S.R. Some 2,585 new secondary (ten-year) schools were opened, 
in the year under review, of which 1,598 were in rural districts. The number 
of pupils graduating from the 10th grade was 40% higher in 1953 than 
in 1952. 

United States. Studies were being made of articulation between 
secondary and higher education. The incorporation of grades 7 and 8 
into the junior high school continued, and the 8-4 system continued to. 
lose ground. 

Uruguay. Committees were nominated to consider secondary 
education reform and coordination. 

Vietnam. Secondary education was divided into a four-year stage 


for all pupils, and a three-year stage with three sections : experimental 
sciences, mathematics-physics, and arts. 

Yugoslavia. The question as to whether senior secondary schools 
should be uniform or divided into. sections was under discussion. 


Strupy PLans, Curricuta, Meruops 


(1) That the growing point of education in the year under review 
was to be found in the secondary field, is evidenced by the fact that no 
less than a half of the reports received (as compared with a quarter in the 
preceding year) refer to the reform or modification of secondary curricula 
or syllabuses. 

(2) Modifications were made in secondary curricula in New South 
Wales in Australia, Ceylon (junior stage), Chile, Denmark (senior stage), 
the Dominican Republic, several Lander in the German Federal Republic, 
the Netherlands, the Union of Burma, and U.S.S.R., and preparations 
for secondary curriculum reform were made in Costa Rica and India. 

(3) New subjects were introduced into the secondary curriculum, 
including handicrafts (Ceylon, Egypt), singing, music, and hygiene (Egypt), 
military training (China-Formosa, Egypt), a modern western language 
or Latin (Hungary), Catholic religion and morals (Dominican Republic), 
and civics and ethics (Bolivia). The introduction of civic education into 
the secondary curriculum was being planned in one country (Norway). 
The second foreign language was omitted from the curriculum of the 
preparatory stage of secondary education (Egypt). 
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(4) A revision of some or all secondary syllabuses was made or 
was being made in a number of countries (Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Quebec in Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, France, Greece, Honduras, Hungary, 
Japan, Lebanon, Luxemburg, Pakistan, Persia, Portugal, Spain, Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., Scotland in the United Kingdom, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia). 

(5) More attention was given to secondary examinations in the 
year under review than in the preceding year, including leaving examina- 
tions (Costa Rica, Lower Saxony in the German Federal Republic, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Persia, Switzerland, Union of South Africa), entrance 
examinations (Baden-Wirttemberg, Hesse and Lower Saxony in the 
German Federal Republic), and promotion examinations (Lower Saxony 
in the German Federal Republic). Physical education was made an 
examination subject (France), religion was deemed an essential subject 
(Egypt), and regulations on re-admission to secondary schools were 
modified (Argentina). 

(6) Reference is made to the use of activity methods at secondary 
level (Italy), and of methods based on observation and experimentation 
(Turkey), and suggestions on general teaching methods (Spain) and 
specific teaching methods (Belgium, France, Lower Saxony in the German 
Federal Republic, Hungary) were issued. 

(7) In connection with the problems raised by the universalization 
of secondary education, a number of the reports received refer to the 
necessity both to adapt secondary curricula and syllabuses to the aptitudes 
and needs of pupils of average intellectual ability and to safeguard the 
interests of pupils of high intellectual ability (Australia, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States). 

(8) Other trends referred to in the reports received include simplifica- 
tion of curricula (Portugal), coordination and avoidance of too early 
specialization (Catholic school system of Quebec in Canada), the removal 
of minor subjects and concentration on the major ones (Colombia), attach- 
ing greater importance to practical and pre-vocational subjects (Union 
of Burma), and the institution of training for production (U.S.S.R.). 

Argentina. New rules were issued concerning the equivalence of 
baccalaureate studies and normal school courses. The regulations on 
re-admission to secondary schools were modified. 

Australia. A new secondary curriculum was introduced in New 
South Wales, aiming at meeting the needs of pupils whose capacities are 
not predominantly academic but who attain a higher standard than 
pupils following the general activities course. 

Austria. A committee of the Ministry of Education undertook the 
revision of secondary curricula. 

Belgium. The gradual reform of secondary curricula continued, and 
the humanities came up for review. Final instructions were issued in 
regard to the curriculum and time-tables of the premiére class. 

Bolivia. The introduction begun in 1952 of reformed curricula for 
the various types of secondary schools was completed in the year under 
review. A syllabus of ethics and civics was drafted. Physical education 
syllabuses were modified. 
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Canada, The Catholic school system of Quebec took steps to revise 
secondary curricula with a view to securing improved coordination of 
instruction and avoidance of too early specialization. 


Ceylon. A committee was appointed to revise the junior secondary 
curriculum. Another committee submitted its report concerning the 
working of the national languages as media of instruction in the 7th year 
of schooling, and subsequently in the following years, and containing 
recommendations relative to the teaching of English as a second language. 
It was decided that handicrafts should be taught in the junior secondary 
schools for not less than two 45-minute periods a week. Guides to work 
projects in woodwork and metalwork were distributed to schools. 


Chile. An alternative programme was introduced for the 3rd year 
of secondary schools, and the 5th and 6th year scientific and classical 
programmes were differentiated. 


China (Formosa). Regulations were issued providing for the adoption 
of military training in senior secondary schools. 


Colombia. All secondary syllabuses were undergoing revision with 
a view to removing minor subjects and concentrating on the major ones. 
New syllabuses for science subjects and religious instruction were brought 
into force. 

Costa Rica. An important change was made whereby the only 
subjects in which candidates will henceforth be examined at the baccalau- 
reate examination, will be those appearing in the curriculum of the final 
year. Preparations were made for a revision of secondary curricula and 
syllabuses. 

Denmark, The modifications made in the senior secondary curriculum 
came into force at the beginning of the year under review. 


Dominican Republic. A new secondary curriculum was introduced. 
The teaching of Catholic religion and morals was incorporated in curricula 
at all levels. 


Egypt. The second foreign language was omitted from the prepar- 
atory stage of secondary education, and singing, music, hygiene, art and 
handicraft teaching, and the study of Egyptian society were introduced. 
Military training was introduced in schools, and religion was made a 
necessary subject for promotion to a higher class. 


France. The time allotted to French in the 3rd class of secondary 
schools was increased by half an hour a week, in order to enable teachers 
to develop more fully the moral lessons to be found in the text being 
studied. The natural science syllabus in the new C’ and M’ sections was 
revised. The teaching of the physical sciences, natural science in particular, 
was the subject of various circulars and recommendations. Physical 
education was made an examination subject. A circular was issued on 
cooperation in schools as a factor in social solidarity. 


German Federal Republic. Detailed schedules came into force for 
the scientific secondary schools in Berlin. New schedules and curricula 
directives were adopted ia Schleswig-Hoistein. New secondary schedules 
were drawn up in Rhineland-Palatinate, involving reduction in the number 
of subjects. The schedules for scientific and girls’ secondary schools 
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were modified in North Rhine-Westphalia. Directives were issued in 
Lower Saxony on the teaching of music, the visual arts, Protestant religion, 
needlework, and sports. Changes were made in entrance examinations 
into secondary schools in Baden-Wirttemberg, Hesse and Lower Saxony. 
New regulations on the baccalaureate and promotion examinations were 
issued in Lower Saxony. 


Greece. Work on the reorganization of secondary education and the 
modernization of secondary curricula continued at an enhanced speed. 


Honduras. Changes were made in several secondary syllabuses. 


Hungary. General biology was introduced in the 4th secondary 
year, and will henceforth be a subject in the baccalaureate examination. 
A modern western language (French, English or German) was introduced 
additionally to Russian in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years of all grammar 
schools. A more important place was given in the teaching of Hungarian 
literature and history to material suited to patriotic education. Consider- 
able progress was made in the methods of teaching physics and chemistry. 


Israel. The question of changing the present eight primary and 
four secondary years into a 6-6 system was debated, and, while no final 
decisions were made, four secondary schools introduced the latter system. 


Italy. The nationwide experiment of “activity classes” at junior 
secondary level (children of 11 to 14 years of age) was continued. A proposal 
to reform the school leaving examinations was under consideration. 


Japan. The curriculum council reported on the principles that 
should govern a reform of the senior secondary curriculum, and it is 
hoped that the revised curriculum will come into force with the first-year 
pupils in 1955. A special study was made of the revision of the social 
studies syllabus. 


Lebanon. A proposed modification of some items in secondary 
curricula was examined by special committees, and submitted to secondary 
headmasters for criticism. 


Luxemburg. Modifications were made in the secondary school 
leaving examination procedure and in mathematics, biology, natural 
science, chemistry and Greek syllabuses. 


Netherlands. A new secondary plan of studies was drawn up, com- 
prising a modern curriculum for commercial science and adapting the 
geography and political science courses to the country’s new relationship 
with the Republic of Indonesia. 

Norway. Plans were being worked out for introducing civic education 
into the secondary curriculum. 

Pakistan. The work undertaken by various provinces of revising 
secondary syllabuses in accordance with the country’s educational needs 
was nearing completion. 

Persia. A committee was appointed to draw up a reform of the 
secondary curriculum. The final examination for parts one and two of 
the baccalaureate, formerly held at national examination centres, were 
placed under the exclusive control of secondary headmasters. 
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Portugal. Simplified secondary curricula were about to be published 
at the close of the year under review. 

Spain. The baccalaureate programme and examination syllabus 
were under revision, and teachers are to be given general guidance on 
teaching methods. 

Switzerland. The study plans and syllabuses of the arts and science 
sections of the cantonal grammar school at Neuchatel were revised. The 
reorganization of the federal maturité examination was under consideration, 
with a view to dividing it into two parts and to revising the marking 
system accordingly. 

Turkey. Secondary curricula were revised. Secondary teaching 
methods were increasingly based on observation and experimentation. 


Union of Burma, Middle and high school curricula were revised so 
as to give more emphasis to practical and pre-vocational subjects. 

Union of South Africa. The Department of Education, Arts and 
Science redefined the requirements for the National Senior Certificate 
with matriculation exemption. There was a general tendency to make 
courses available for the less gifted pupils in secondary schools and to 
provide for a variety of interests. 

U.S.S.R. Changes were being made in secondary schools with a 
view to providing polytechnical education and a systematic grounding 
in socialist production. New secondary programmes and curricula are 
to come into force on Ist September, 1954. 


United Kingdom. A panel of inspectors continued their study of 
secondary school organization and curricula in Scotland, more especially 
in relation to the educational needs of the less able pupils. A survey was 
undertaken of the reasons why many able pupils in senior secondary 
courses leave school prematurely, and of the relevant curricula. 

United States. There was evidence of a strong revival of interest 
in providing suitable education for rapid learners, i.e., pupils ranking in 
the upper 15% of their age groups in intellectual capacity. 

Venezuela. The technical council of education continued its work 
on the revision of secondary curricula. 


Yugoslavia. The preparation of new senior secondary curricula was 
in progress. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(1) Legislative and administrative activity in the vocational educa- 
tion field in the year under review included the publication of a technical 
education act (Belgium), the bringing into force of a vocational education 
act (Bavaria in the German Federal Republic), the passing of a law pro- 
viding a legal foundation for vocational education (Luxemburg), and 
the appointment for the first time of a provincial director of vocational 
education (Newfoundland in Canada). 

(2) Structural changes in vocational education were made in a 
number of countries. Two levels, a technical and a vocational, were 
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established (Belgium), and three courses of study for commercial schools 
(Chile). The commercial school course was increased from four to five years 
(Honduras), and the agricultural technical school course from three to 
four years (Hungary). The number of branches was reduced from 12 to 9 
in agricultural technical schools and from 61 to 43 in industrial technical 
schools (Hungary), Some 6th and 7th primary classes were transformed 
into agricultural classes and some 5th and 6th primary classes into voca- 
tional classes (Persia). Commercial studies were reorganized (Spain), 
Intermediary vocational education was being reconstructed on the basis 
of the ten-year secondary school (U.S.S.R.). 


(3) Changes were made or were pending ia curricula and syllabuses, 
including national curricula for technical education (Belgium), the curricula 
of commercial, agricultural and industrial schools and of commercial 
courses (Bolivia, Chile), the commercial education curriculum (Egypt), 
technical college curricula and examinations (France), commercial syl- 
labuses (Honduras), vocational training institute curricula (Italy) and 
technical secondary school curricula (Netherlands). 


(4) Several of the reports received refer to (a) new types of vocational 
education (German Federal Republic, India, Israel, Norway, Pakistan, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Burma, Union of South Africa), (b) an 
increase in the number of vocational schools (Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Persia, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Yugoslavia), (c) an increase in vocational school enrolments (Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, U.S.S.R). 


(5) Certain vocational education authorities appear to have given 
most attention to commercial and secretarial courses (Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Honduras, Philippines, Spain, Union of South Africa). 


(6) Three of the reports received for the year under review (Italy, 
Norway, Switzerland) refer to vocational education for girls, as compared 
with ten for the preceding year. 


(7) The tendencies in the year under review leading to changes in 
vocational education include adaptation to particular communities and 
industries (Canada), curtailment of theoretical and increase of practical 
work (China-Formosa), the encouragement of private enterprises to open 
their own vocational schools (China-Formosa, Egypt), facilitating the 
access of holders of vocational school certificates to other types of school 
(Spain, Yugoslavia), and securing a balance between general and vocational 
education (United States). 


Belgium. A law was published setting up a technical and a vocational 
level for vocational education. The competent bodies continued their 
work of drawing up national curricula for various branches of technical 
education. 

Bolivia. New vocational education curricula were brought into 
force. A national school of commerce was established at Cochabamba. 
A bookkeeping course was introduced at the junior stage of commercial 
education. 

Brazil. Commercial education establishments increased by 75 to 
a total of 688 in 1954. 
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Canada. A provincial director of vocational education was appointed 
for the first time in Newfoundland, whose primary function will be to set 
up a system of vocational schools designed to meet the needs of particular 
communities and industries. 


Chile. New curricula were approved introducing three courses for 
commercial schools, and a new curriculum for evening commercial courses. 
The national education council approved new curricula for the first stage of 
agricultural schools, for the first stage of the first level of industrial training, 
and, in principle, for the second stage of industrial training. 


China (Formosa). Four new vocational schools and one provincial 
maritime college were established. Encouragement was given to factories 
and farms to set up vocational schools. There was a trend towards curtail- 
ing theoretical and increasing practical work. 


Ecuador. Nine State and independent vocational secondary schools 
were established. A vocational guidance service was set up within the 
framework of technical education. The Ministry of Education began a 
census of occupations requiring skilled workers and of existing facilities for 
vocational training. 

Egypt. A committee was appointed composed of experts from the 
Ministry of Education and other Ministries, and representatives of industrial 
firms. Among other things the committee suggested that industrial 
centres should be established giving both general and vocational education, 
and that factories should be encouraged to establish trade schools on 
their own premises. Steps were taken to set up a committee of educationists 
and landowners to consider the reform of agricultural education. Changes 
were made in the system and programme of commercial education. 


France. The directorate of technical education was studying the 
reform of technical college courses and examinations. Physical education 
was introduced into the examination for the certificate of professional 
aptitude. 

German Federal Republic. An act came into force in Bavaria pro- 
viding for the subdivision of vocational schools into branches according 
to the requirements of economic life. Modifications were made in the 
vocational schools act in Rhineland-Palatinate, which also laid emphasis 
on occupational subdivision. New schools or sections were established 
in several Lander for teaching new specialized courses (radio and television 
technique, aircraft and motor vehicle construction, dyeing, etc.). 


Honduras. The duration of the school of commerce course was 
increased from four to five years, and modifications were made in a number 
of commercial syllabuses. 


Hungary. The duration of the course at agricultural technical 
schools was raised from three to four years. The number of branches was 
reduced from 12 to 9 at these schools, and from 61 to 43 at industrial 
technical schools, in order to give a better basic technical and scientific 
training. 

India. The All-India Council for Technical Education drew up a 
new programme of improvement and expansion of technical education 
at all levels, its first programme being already in the last stage of execution. 
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A scheme of training in arts and crafts was examined. The question of 
establishing an administrative staff college and a national institute of 
management was discussed. The central government decided to establish 
a school of town and regional planning at Delhi. 


Ireland. Enrolments in vocational whole-time courses and 
apprenticeship courses continued to increase. The Irish Countrywomen’s 
Association established its first residential college, to be used for courses 
in housecrafts and other skills. 


Israel. Progress was made with developing four-year agricultural 
schools of two types, one giving access to the university as a whole, the 
other to the faculty of agriculture only. 


Italy. The department of technical education was revising voca- 
tional school curricula. Special attention was given to the development 
of vocational training institutes and the organization of technical institutes 
for women. Enrolments in technical education increase by an average 
of 9% each year. 

Luzemburg. A bill was passed on Ist December, 1953, giving a legal 
foundation for vocational education, and providing for the establishment 
of a consultative supervision committee composed of representatives of 
employers and apprentices in trade, commerce and industry, of the com- 
munes, and of the Ministries of National Education and Labour. Short 
intensive courses were organized for retraining workers needed in newly 
established industries. 

Mexico. A new school of agriculture was established. 


Netherlands. It was decided to establish a second polytechnical 
college, at Eindhoven, under the same management as the one at Delft. 
Experimental curricula were brought into force at five technical secondary 
schools. 


Nicaragua. The new school of commerce had given such satisfactory 
results that it was decided to set up an evening school of commerce, 
A vocational secondary school was due to be opened shortly at Managua. 


Norway. The law on apprenticeship training was applied to 6 addi- 
tional trades and 10 additional industrial groups in the iron and metal- 
lurgical industries. A new State vocational school for the lumber and 
woodworking industry, and a new vocational school for girls of limited 
ability were opened. In the spring term of 1954, the number of pupils in 
the permanent vocational schools was about 17,000, which represents an 
increase of about 500. 


Pakistan. The first technical secondary school was established in 
Karachi, and 8 similar schools were being established in the various 
provinces. The construction of the first of the three proposed polytechnics 
was well under way. 

Persia. It was decided to set up regional agricultural schools. Work 
continued on the transformation of the 6th and 7th primary classes into 
agricultural classes. Similarly, the 5th and 6th primary classes in urban 
areas are to be transformed into vocational classes. The first of a series 


of regional vocational schools was opened. 
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Philippines. Several provincial trade and agricultural schools were 
converted into national schools. A law was passed providing for the 
establishment of an institute of technology. 


Poland. Enrolments totalled over 400,000 at vocational secondary 
schools, 98,000 at agricultural schools, and 25,000 at art schools. 


Portugal. Four new technical schools were opened. 


Spain. The new type vocational secondary schools (institulos 
laborales) increased from 44 to 60. A decree was issued entitling pupils 
holding the diploma of these schools to direct admission to technical 
secondary schools and schools of fine arts. A law was passed reorganizing 
commercial studies. 

Switzerland. The canton of Obwalden decided to establish domestic 
schools. 

Thailand. A vocational school for niello-ware and a new technical 
institute were founded. 

Turkey. New technical and vocational schools were opened in both 
urban and rural areas. The number of static and mobile technical and 
vocational further training courses was increased. Expenditure on technical 
education was increased by £T 5,000,000, and an increase of £T 15,000,000 
was earmarked for 1955. 

Union of Burma. An agricultural institute was established. Agricul- 
tural courses were introduced into primary, intermediate and secondary 
curricula. 

Union of South Africa. Specialized commercial and elementary 
secretarial courses were introduced in technical colleges and the Afrikaans 
commercial high school at Johannesburg. 


U.S.S.R. The necessary conditions were being created for recon- 
structing intermediary vocational education on the basis of the ten-year 
secondary school. Special sections for secondary school graduates were 
already open in most of the intermediary vocational schools. Enrolments 
at technical and other specialized secondary schools increased by 166,000 
to a total of 1,644,000. 


United Kingdom. An appeal to provide more advanced short courses 
in industrial technology met with a satisfactory response. Enrolments 
for evening classes in vocational subjects increased. An apprenticeship 
scheme for the farming industry was drawn up. 


United States. Approximately 3,000,000 persons were enrolled in 
vocational education programmes (below university level.in the case of 
just over half these persons). Considerable attention was given to the 
need to achieve a due balance in vocational curricula between general 
and vocational education. 


Uruguay. Two new industrial schools were opened, and a pre- 
vocational course was introduced at the building trades school. 


Venezuela. A national seminar was held at Caracas to study the 
possibilities of reconstructing and expanding vocational education. 
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Yugoslavia. Authorization was granted for graduates from vocational 
secondary schools to matriculate with the appropriate university faculties. 
Special schools were opened with a view to raising the general educational 
and vocational standard of agriculturalists. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


(1) Three higher education acts were promulgated during the year 
under review (Argentina, Belgium, Venezuela). One of these acts (Belgium) 
and certain measures taken (Netherlands, Spain, and Yugoslavia) witness 
to a trend towards fuller university autonomy in financial and academic 
affairs. A committee was appointed to improve and expand higher educa- 
tion (Persia). A permanent university advisory committee was established 
(Union of South Africa). A committee was appointed to review the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of a university education commission 
(India). 

(2) Changes were made in higher education study plans and curricula 
involving commercial studies (Spain), agriculture and forestry (Portugal), 
various faculties and higher schools (Uruguay), medical studies (Yugoslavia), 
and commercial studies (Bern and St. Gallen in Switzerland). 

(3) A number of new higher education establishments and chairs 
were established, including an economics faculty (Argentina), thirteen 
establishments (Brazil), a technical university (Ecuador, South Korea), 
various new faculties (Eétvés Lorand University in Budapest in Hungary ; 
an economic and technical academy and a technical teacher training 
college were dissolved), a chair in the economics of Arabic countries 
(Lebanon), two universities formerly ranking as university colleges 
(Australia, United Kingdom; preparations were being made for the 
establisment of Ataturk University in the eastern part of Turkey), and 
two independent universities, and chairs in education and petroleum 
engineering (Venezuela). More tutorial classes and more counselling 
services were established (Newfoundland in Canada). 

(4) The statistics received of higher education enrolments all show 
an increase (Bulgaria, France, Hungary, Japan, Persia, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Vietnam), except in the case of one 
country (Italy), where they decreased owing to continued unemployment 
among intellectuals. 

Argentina. A higher education act was promulgated. An economics 
faculty was established at Eva Peron University. 

Australia. An act was passed in New South Wales granting autonomy 
to the New England University College, a college of the University of 
Sydney. 

Belgium. A law on government universities was passed, giving 
greater power to the academic authorities, and changes were made in 
regard to the courses, examinations, staff statutes, etc., of these universities. 
A decree was issued concerning the higher education agrégé of the school 
of veterinary medicine and two government agricultural institutes. 
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Brazil. Thirteen new higher education establishments were set up 
in 1954, bringing their total to 316, as compared with 303 in the preceding 
year, and 7 new courses were introduced. A Tupi language professorship 
was instituted in the faculties of philosophy and arts. 

Bulgaria. Higher education enrolments increased fourfold (since 
1944) to a total of 30,000. 

Canada. A joint committee representing the Department of Educa- 
tion, the university, and the provincial teachers’ federation was set up 
in Newfoundland, and was instrumental in securing provision of more 
tutorial classes and counselling services for first-year students. 


Ecuador. A technical university was established, with a faculty 
of agriculture and a faculty of veterinary medicine. 

France. Higher education enrolments totalled 147,000, representing 
a general increase of 4%, (8%, in the case of women) as compared with the 
preceding year. A new regime was instituted for the law degree, with 
two two-year stages instead of one three-year course. A number of circulars 
were issued organizing sports at higher education level. 


German Federal Republic. In view of the continued trend to more 
and more advanced specialisation, the future importance and function 
of the universities and colleges was the subject of lively discussion. 
Consultations were taking place with the object of coordinating diploma 
examinations of colleges and universities throughout federal territory. 
The government of North Rhine-Westphalia assumed the support of 
Cologne University. 

Hungary. Higher education enrolments increased by 3.6% and 
financial allocations by 7.6%. The number of faculties at the Eétvés 
Lorand University in Budapest was increased. The economic and technical 
academy and the technical teacher training college were dissolved. 

India. A committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
was appointed to review the implementation of the recommendations 
of the university education commission. 

Italy. Owing to continued unemployment among _ intellectuals, 
higher education enrolments diminished to 138,951 in 1952-1953, as 
compared with 142,722 in the preceding year. 

Japan, Graduates of the “ old-system” universities went down 
for the last time in 1953, except for the faculties of medicine and dentistry, 
and higher education enrolments increased by 58,381 to a total of 511,124. 

Lebanon. A new professorship was established in the economics 
of Arabic countries. 

Luxemburg. Degree examination fees were lowered. 

Mexico. Federal government grants to the regional universities 
were increased. 

Netherlands. Pending the passing of a university bill, an adminis- 
trative council was established at the Municipal University of Amsterdam, 
the universities and higher schools were granted greater autonomy in 
financial matters, and the cooperation between the several departments 
of the universities was intensified. 
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Persia. A committee composed of the heads of faculties was appointed 
to take all necessary steps to improve and expand higher education. 
Higher education enrolments increased by 10%. 


Poland. At the close of the period under review university schools 
and enrolments numbered 83 and 134,000 (47 per 10,000 inhabitants) 
respectively, as compared with 28 and 48,000 respectively before the war. 


Portugal. The first and second year curricula of the higher courses in 
agriculture and forestry were approved. 


Roumania, At the close of the year under review higher education 
establishments numbered 50, comprising 147 faculties and 290 specialist 
sections, 


South Korea. In 1953 five university colleges were accredited as 
universities, 4 junior colleges and 1 old-type college were promoted to 
the rank of regular colleges, and 3 schools of old-type college level were 
newly established. 


Spain. New university curricula were introduced which give the 
faculties greater freedom in the organization of their work and methods 
of teaching. Higher commercial studies were reorganized. The national 
institute of agriculture was reorganized so as to give increased possibilities 
of collaboration between the Ministries of National Education and Agri- 
culture and to increase practical training. A students’ statute was approved 
which among other things will institute a system of loans, within the 
framework of social insurance, enabling students to establish themselves 
in their profession. A council of university students’ hostels was established. 


Switzerland. A new law was approved providing for seven faculties 
and a teacher training college at the University of Bern. A bill was passed 
relating to the School of Economics and Public Administration at St. 
Gallen. 


Turkey. Rapid progress was made with the preparations for establish- 
ing Ataturk University in the eastern part of the country. Excluding 
supplementary credits, the budget of the country’s three autonomous 
universities amounted to £T 48,031,151, and an increase of £T 20,000,000 
is envisaged for 1954-1955. 

Union of South Africa. A permanent university advisory committee 
was established to advise the Minister of Education, Arts and Science 
in regard to subsidies, the inauguration of new faculties, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc. 


U.S.S.R. Students, including those taking correspondence courses, 
numbered 1,562,000 in the year under review, representing an increase 
of 120,000 as compared with 1952. The new buildings of the University 
of Moscow were opened in 1953. 

United Kingdom. The University College of Hull was granted full 
university status, thus bringing the number of universities in England 
and Wales to 15; some 18,000 new students were admitted to the univer- 
sities and university colleges. 

United States. Higher education enrolments increased in the year 
under review by 100,000 to a total of 2,500,000. The independent univer- 
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sities of the several states continued the organization of foundations 
for the purpose of jointly soliciting funds from corporations and individuals, 
and the corporations formed a council for financial aid to education. 


Uruguay. New or modified study plans were introduced for 
architecture, agriculture, economics and administration, nursing, the 
notary’s course, and industrial chemistry. 


Venezuela. A new law on the national universities was passed. 
The country’s first two independent universities were authorized, and 
regulations on independent universities were issued. A chair in education 
was established in the faculty of arts and education at the Central University 
of Venezuela, and one in petroleum engineering at the El Zulia University. 


Vielnam. Higher education enrolments showed considerable in- 
creases, except for a slight decrease in the arts faculty. The national school 
of administration, opened in January, 1953, was reorganized. The statutes 
of the Franco-Vietnamese University were adopted by the Vietnamese 
and French governments. 


Yugoslavia. A federal law on universities was enacted in June, 1954, 
guaranteeing freedom of instruction, research and faculty administration. 
The reorganization of instruction was under study at all the universities. 
The medical course at Zagreb University was reformed so as to give 
priority to practical subjects. 


TEACHING STAFF 
DEARTH OF TEACHERS 


(1) The school population continued to increase in the year under 
review and the shortage of teachers was in consequence still serious in 
the majority of countries. A somewhat more optimistic attitude, however, 
was being taken towards the future in the countries (Western Australia 
in Australia, New Brunswick in Canada, Denmark) where recruitment 
campaigns had given satisfactory results. In one country (Israel) the 
fusion of four school systems into one made it possible to dismiss unqualified 
teachers, but did not solve the problem of the shortage of qualified teaching 
staff. 

(2) In some countries potential teachers were being attracted into 
private productive enterprises, and the shortage of teachers was especially 
felt in regard to science and mathematics. 


(3) Apart from improvements in conditions of service, details of 
which are given in a separate section, the steps taken in the year under 
review to meet the need for teachers included the institution of short 
training courses (Alberta in Canada, Norway, Bern, Zurich and Vaud 
in Switzerland, Union of Burma) and temporary training establishments 
(South Korea), the re-appointment of married women teachers and retired 
teachers, the increase of the size of classes (Netherlands), the appointment 
of unqualified teachers, recruitment campaigns (Canada, Finland), induce- 
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ments offered to primary teachers to transfer to junior secondary schools 
(Sweden),exemption in certain cases from military service (Netherlands), 
and the appointment of teachers from other countries (Canada). 


Australia. The shortage of teachers was still acute in the year 
under review, but the position was improving. In Western Australia, 
for example, the number of students enrolled at the teacher training 
college showed an increase of 93°, as compared with 1951. 


Canada. Enrolment in teacher training establishments has remained 
practically the same in each of the last four years, while the number of 
teachers-in-training declined slightly during the year under review. 
Taken in conjunction with the growth of the school population, these 
facts indicate a deterioration in the teacher supply situation. The author- 
ities in Ontario and Saskatchewan endeavoured to obtain teachers from 
the United Kingdom. A full-time official responsible for teacher recruit- 
ment was appointed in Manitoba. A recruitment campaign was launched 
early in 1953 in New Brunswick designed to make students and the general 
public more conscious of the need for teachers, and enrolment at the 
provincial teacher training college has in consequence doubled. 


Denmark. Teachers continued to be in short supply, especially in 
outlying and thinly populated districts. Enrolment at training colleges, 
however, was rising, and there was reason to hope that the shortage would 
be overcome in a few years. 


Finland. The lack of secondary teachers for certain subjects became 
acute. A pamphlet on the teaching profession was printed for distribution 
among pupils of the top secondary class. 


Israel. The fusion of four school systems into one made it possible 
to dismiss incompetent or unqualified teachers, but left unsolved the 
problem of the shortage of qualified teaching staff. 


Mexico. The shortage of qualified primary and secondary teachers 
was increasingly in evidence. 


Netherlands. To overcome the shortage of teachers the number of 
pupils per class was temporarily increased, and married women teachers 
and retired teachers were re-appointed. In the flood-devastated areas, 
primary teachers deemed indispensable were exempted from national 
service. 


Norway. The continued dearth of primary teachers resulted in the 
institution of more short training classes at the teacher training colleges. 


South Korea. In order to overcome the shortage of teachers, pro- 
vision was made for the establishment of temporary institutions for 
teacher training. 


Sweden. To meet the need for secondary teachers, inducements were 
offered to primary teachers to transfer to junior secondary schools. 


Switzerland. Teachers continued to be in short supply in most 
cantons, and in many cases the authorities had to fall back on supplement- 
ary teachers. Bern, Vaud and Zurich organized short training courses. 


Thailand. Teachers continued to be in short supply. 
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Union of Burma. The establishment of new schools accentuated the 
shortage of teachers. Emergency training courses were organized. 


United Kingdom. Recruitment in recent years has been generally 
satisfactory in England and Wales, except in respect of graduate teachers 
of mathematics and science. In Scotland, on the other hand, the demand 
for teachers continued to be in excess of the supply, and the outlook 
was far from reassuring, especially in respect of specialist teachers of 
mathematics and science and women teachers of physical education. 


United States. The school year under review began with a shortage 
of about 72,000 qualified primary teachers. There was also a marked 
shortage of qualified vocational teachers. 


Vietnam. The shortage of teachers continued, especially in respect 
of secondary schools. 


TRAINING AND FurRTHER TRAINING 


(1) Teacher training was one of the two fields (the other being 
secondary education) in which most activity was manifested in the year 
under review. 

(2) Measures concerning primary teacher training were taken in 
no less than about a half of the countries from which reports have been 
received (Argentina, Byelo-Russia, Bolivia, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, Berlin, Baden-Wirttemberg, Lower 
Saxony and North Rhine-Westphalia in the German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Hungary, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Persia, Salvador, Spain, Bern and Schaffhouse in Switzerland, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of Burma, Natal in the Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia). 

(3) Measures concerning the improvement of secondary teacher 
training were taken, significantly enough, in no less than a quarter of 
the countries from which reports have been received (Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Ceylon, Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Baden-Wirttem- 
berg, Bavaria and Hesse in the German Federal Republic, Honduras, 
India, Norway, Salvador, South Korea, Sweden, Bern, Zurich and Ticino 
in Switzerland, Thailand). 

(4) Vocational teacher training was also assuming greater importance 
(Argentina, Brazil, Baden-Wirttemberg, North Rhine-Westphalia and 
Schleswig-Holstein in the German Federal Republic, New Zealand, Persia, 
South Korea, Thailand, United States, Yugoslavia). 

(5) While it is thus evident that primary, secondary and vocational 
teacher training was the main concern of the training authorities, attention 
was also given to the training of teachers for (a) kindergartens (Austria), 
(b) special schools (Brazil, German Federal Republic, Japan, Yugoslavia), 
(c) supplementary and post-primary education (Lebanon, New Zealand), 
and (d) specialist subjects such as physical education (Belgium, Persia, 
Portugal, Northern Ireland in the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia), handi- 
crafts (Ceylon, Yugoslavia), domestic economy and needlework (Basle- 
Town in Switzerland), music (Yugoslavia), and art (Bolivia). Reference 
is made in one report (Uruguay) to the training of university professors. 
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(6) Reference is made in some reports to the conditions of admission 
to teacher training establishments and the award of diplomas (Canada, 
Finland, Norway, Spain). 

(7) Some structural changes were made in teacher training establish- 
ments, involving drafting principles applicable throughout federal territory 
on the training of various categories of teachers (German Federal Republic), 
experimentally modifying nursery school teacher training (Austria), 
extending the teacher training course from two years to four (Byelo- 
Russia, U.S.S.R.), instituting a four-year course leading to the bachelor 
of education degree (Protestant school system of Quebec in Canada), 
providing a legal basis for three types of primary teacher training (Den- 
mark), dividing the primary teacher training course into two stages 
(Egypt), regrouping teacher training colleges (Israel), dividing the normal 
school course into two sections (Lebanon), and bringing the training of 
men and women teachers under unified control (Nicaragua). 


(8) Changes were also made in teacher training study plans and 
curricula, involving the anatomy and physiology syllabus (Argentina), 
increased emphasis on psychology, education and teaching practice 
(Ceylon, Denmark), prescribing the main outlines of curricula (Egypt), 
introducing vocational guidance (Greece) and psychology, logic, children’s 
literature, and agricultural and workshop activities, combined with a 
reduction in weekly hours (Hungary), reducing the number of subjects 
and weekly hours (Salvador, Sweden, several cantons in Switzerland, 
Natal in the Union of South Africa), and revising curricula (U.S.5S.R., 
Venezuela). 

(9) Several reports give data on the opening of new teacher training 
establishments (Dominican Republic, Finland, Japan, Norway, Pakistan, 
South Korea, Thailand, Turkey, Union of Burma, Yugoslavia). 


(10) Increased use was made of training facilities for persons unable 
to attend the ordinary training courses, including correspondence courses 
(Byelo-Russia), evening classes (Norway), and part-time courses (Union 
of South Africa). 


Argentina. Courses of training for specialist teachers in girls’ voca- 
tional schools were organized. Changes were made in the normal school 
syllabus of anatomy and physiology. 


Austria. A special one-year course of training, following the two-year 
regular training, was introduced experimentally for nursery school teachers. 
A revised curriculum of educational, psychological and practical training 
for secondary teachers was being prepared. 


Belgium. Physical education sections were established in four 
government teacher training secondary schools. The revision of training 
for junior secondary school teachers was completed. 


Bolivia. A preparatory course was introduced into rural normal 
schools. A section for the secondary teaching of art was set up at the 
higher normal school. The duration of the course of the sections for the 
training of secondary teachers of French and English was fixed at four 
years. Several changes were made in normal school study plans and 
curricula. 
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Brazil. Courses on teaching methods and administration were 
organized within the framework of the training provided for industrial 
secondary school teachers. A training course was instituted for primary 
teachers of deaf children. 


Byelo-Russia. The training course for teachers in seven- and ten- 
year secondary schools was being extended from two years to four. In 1954 
there were 181 pedagogical cabinets, 8 institutes for the further train- 
ing of teachers, and an institute of pedagogical research. Many 
teachers were being trained through the correspondence departments 
of teacher training institutes. 


Canada. Steps were taken to secure a simplification of teaching 
certificates and more standardized practice in training methods. An act 
was passed in Alberta instituting emergency training and permitting 
student-teachers to teach prior to their certification. The Protestant 
school system of Quebec introduced a four-year course leading to a bachelor 
of education degree. 


Ceylon. A revision of the training college course of studies was 
under consideration. Specialist courses were introduced for senior secondary 
teachers of commercial subjects, woodwork and metalwork, and arts and 
crafts. Mathematics was made a compulsory subject in primary and 
junior secondary teacher training colleges. 


Denmark. A training college act was passed giving legal recognition 
to three new types of primary teacher training introduced experimentally 
six years ago. Practice teaching, education, and psychology thus become 
the main subjects at training colleges. An educational research institute 
directly responsible to the Ministry of Education was established in 
Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic. Two residential schools for the training of 
primary and secondary teachers were established. 


Egypt. ‘Teacher training curricula and study plans were revised. 
The primary teacher training course was divided into two two-year and 
one three-year stages. Only the broad outlines of the curricula were 
prescribed, each training establishment being left free to adjust them 
according to circumstances. The Ministry of Education planned to 
establish fixed centres for the practical training of newly graduated 
teachers of agriculture. 

Finland. Primary teachers were granted the right to take special 
first and second degrees in education. The reform of secondary teacher 
training was envisaged, and the creation of a central teacher training 
establishment. 

France. The regional education centres for the training of non-agrégé 
teachers duly completed their first two years of operation, and 413 out 
of 430 candidates passed the final examination. A study-conference on 
natural science was held for normal school teachers. Lectures were organ- 
ized at teacher training colleges to familiarize teachers-in-training with 
communal archives and the use to be made of them. 


German Federal Republic. The Permanent Conference of Ministers 
of Education drafted principles applicable throughout federal territory 
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on the training of various categories of teachers. New regulations on 
vocational teacher training were issued in Baden-Wirttemberg, North 
Rhine-Westphalia and Schleswig-Holstein. Changes were made in the 
period of preparatory service for secondary teachers in Baden-Wirttem- 
berg, Bavaria and Hesse. Measures relating to primary teacher training 
were taken in Berlin, Baden-Wirttemberg, Lower Saxony and North 
Rhine-Westphalia. The establishment of training establishments, serving 
two or more Ldnder, for teachers of handicapped children, was envisaged. 


Greece. It was decreed that two thirds of the pupils admitted to the 
academies of education should be men, and one third women. Vocational 
guidance was added to the curriculum of these academies. 


Honduras. Provision was made for the establishment of a higher 
normal school for the training of secondary teachers. 

Hungary. Weekly classes at primary teacher training establishments 
were reduced from 36-38 to 33, and a new curriculum was instituted 
introducing psychology and logic, children’s literature, agriculture, and 
workshop practice. The professors of pedagogy who formerly gave instruc- 
tion in teaching methods were replaced by specialist instructors. 

India. The first of a series of seminars-cum-camps for secondary 
headmasters was held, and gave good results. 

Israel. In accordance with a new education act, the teachers colleges 
were re-grouped into State and State-religious establishments. 


Japan. A good part of a plan started in 1951 to improve the profes- 
sional standard of assistant and student teachers, reached completion. 
A policy was adopted of establishing a teacher training institute at the 
centre of each remote district. A special course was established in two 
universities for the training of teachers of blind and deaf children, 


Lebanon. A law was passed requiring candidates for primary teaching 
posts to hold the normal school diploma, or, if the supply falls short 
of the demand, the baccalaureate part I or II, the supplementary normal 
school certificate, or the equivalent. The same law divided the normal 
school course into a primary and a supplementary section. 

New Zealand. At the beginning of 1954 a department for the training 
of post-primary teachers was opened at Christchurch Teachers’ College. 


Nicaragua. Steps were taken to bring the training of men and 
women teachers under unified control. 

Norway. A new non-permanent teacher training school was opened 
at Bergen. Plans were made to set up a teacher training class at Volda 
with a four-year course with severer requirements in respect of mathematics 
and English, and an evening school at Oslo for teacher training with a 
five-year course. New regulations were issued on the secondary teacher 
training establishment. 

Pakistan. Teacher training was given the highest priority in a 
national scheme for the improvement of education. Extensions were 
made in existing training institutions, and two new teacher training 
colleges (one for women) were opened. The Advisory Board of Education 
recommended the setting up of a central institute for advanced educational 
research. 
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Persia. The training of rural primary and secondary teachers, and 
teachers from technical and vocational secondary schools, through practical 
vacation courses, was under consideration, as also the possibility of opening 
a higher normal school of physical education. 

Portugal. A law was passed requiring all candidates for physical 
education posts in both public and independent schools to follow courses 
at the national institute of physical education. 

Salvador. A law was passed on training for the various categories 
of teachers. A committee was drafting regulations concerning the normal 
school curriculum and teacher certification. 

South Korea, New secondary teacher training institutes were created 
at eight universities and university colleges, and seven vocational teacher 
training institutes. 

Spain. Candidates for direct admission to a normal school are now 
required to hold either the elementary or the labora! baccalaureate. 


Sweden. New regulations were promulgated on the academic studies 
of secondary teachers-in-training. 

Switzerland. Regulations were approved on primary teacher training 
in the French-speaking part of the canton of Bern. A new scheme was 
prepared for the training college at Schaffhausen. Regulations on secondary 
teacher training were modified in Zurich, Bern and Ticino. Regulations 
on the training of domestic economy and needlework teachers were issued 
in Basle-Town. 

Thailand. A new teacher training college was opened, bringing the 
number of these colleges to 36. A teacher training course leading to the 
bachelor of education degree was instituted at Chulalongkorn University. 
A teacher training course was opened in three schools. Attention was 
given to vocational teacher training. 

Turkey. A new normal school was opened, bringing the number 
of these schools to 33. 

Ukraine. At the close of the period under review teacher training 
was being offered at 7 universities, 43 institutes, and 79 teachers colleges. 

Union of Burma. Three new teacher training institutes were opened 
catering for some 600 students. 

Union of South Africa. The number of subjects and hours in the 
Natal teacher training courses were reduced, and increased emphasis 
was given to providing a wide cultural background in addition to specific- 
ally professional training, and to the tutorial system. Having given 
satisfactory results, extra-mural part-time training classes were started 
at a third college. 

United Kingdom. A college for training women teachers in physical 
education was established by the Northern Ireland Ministry of Education. 

United States. The emphasis in vocational teacher training continued 
to be on practical and social experiences. 

U.S.S.R. The following are examples of the repercussions of the 
introduction of universal ten-year and polytechnical education on teacher 
training : (a) candidates for admission to schools training teachers for 
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the first four grades must now have completed ten-year education ; (b) the 
two-year institutes training teachers for the 5th, 6th and 7th grades are 
being reorganized into regular pedagogical institutes with a four-year 
course ; (c) all teacher training curricula are being enlarged. 


Uruguay. Special committees were appointed to draft new primary 
teacher training curricula. The university central committee issued 
regulations on the training of university professors. 


Venezuela. Enrolments at State normal schools increased by 1,026 
to a total of 4,045. The technical council of education continued its work 
on the reform of teacher training curricula. 


Yugoslavia, It was proposed that teachers should be trained in 
teachers’ academies open to holders of the senior secondary school leaving 
certificate. New groups were instituted at the advanced school of educa- 
tion in Ljubljana pertaining to the education of handicapped children, 
physical education, music, and handicraft. An advanced school of educa- 
tion was inaugurated at Rijeka for the training of teachers of vocational 
subjects in industrial, arts-and-crafts, and apprenticeship schools, An 
institute was formed in Zagreb for the introduction of activity methods. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


(1) Changes in teachers’ salaries or allowances were made in the 
year under review in slightly over one third of the countries from which 
reports have been received, a similar proportion to that of the preceding 
year, and involved all teachers but particularly primary teachers (German 
Federal Republic), primary teachers (Queensland in Australia, Dominican 
Republic), salary increases of roughly 50°% (China-Formosa), secondary 
teachers (Colombia, Finland, South Korea), increase of allowances (France), 
all teachers (Honduras), salary increases of 12% and 22% for rural primary 
teachers (Hungary), primary and secondary teachers (Luxemburg, Persia), 
increases of half monthly salary (Italy), older, incompletely trained 
secondary teachers (Norway), post-primary teachers (New Zealand), 
salary increases averaging 10% for secondary modern and grammar 
school teachers (Netherlands), five-yearly increments (Philippines), salary 
increases averaging 15%, for primary teachers (Salvador, United Kingdom), 
salary increases (eight cantons in Switzerland), the grant of bonuses 
(Turkey), inspectors and primary, secondary and vocational teachers 
(Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Yugoslavia), and promotion (Australia, 
Turkey). A new law on primary teachers’ salaries was being drafted 
(Belgium), and a committee of inquiry on teachers’ salaries was appointed 
(Norway). 

(2) Steps were taken to improve pension and other rights, and 
included an increase of pension (Argentina, six cantons in Switzerland), 
changes in pension entitlement conditions (Ecuador), increased medical 
assistance for retired teachers (Italy), the grant of payment during absence 
due to sickness, accident or national service (Netherlands), unemployment 
insurance (Ecuador), and an increase in the number of teachers going to 
sanatoria, rest homes, and holiday camps (Ukraine). 
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(3) Changes were made in teachers’ status, involving certain cate- 
gories of university and technical teachers (Belgium), teaching and admi- 
nistrative staffs of the Ministry of Education (Chile), the grant of pay 
while on practice teaching to higher normal school students (France, 
South Korea), and teachers without permanent contracts (Italy), and 
changes were under consideration (Israel, Italy). 

(4) Appointment procedure was revised (Hesse in the German Federal 
Republic, Italy). 

(5) New regulations on hours, holidays, leave, etc., came into force 
(Argentina, Belgium for secondary teachers, Baden-Wirttemburg in the 
German Federal Republic for primary, junior secondary and special 
school teachers). 

(6) The following two special measures were taken: (a) teachers 
working outside the metropolis or abroad were granted the same rights as 
the other teachers (Belgium, France, Greece) ; (b) class hours were reduced 
in the case of teachers reaching a certain age (Baden-Wirttemberg in the 
German Federal Republic, Netherlands). 

(7) Steps were taken in connection with teachers’ housing, which 
may be deemed effective ways of improving their living conditions 
(Colombia, Japan, Salvador, Spain, Thailand). 


Argentina. The amount of life insurance was increased. The leave 
system was reorganized. 


Australia. Some improvements in teachers’ conditions were made, 
including salary increases (Queensland), salary increases for teachers in 
senior positions (South Australia), and an increase of primary teachers’ 
promotion positions (South Australia ; a similar increase was under consi- 
deration in Tasmania). 


Belgium. A new law on primary teachers’ salaries was being drafted. 
The primary teachers’ association received its official statutes. A decree 
was issued concerning special leave for secondary teaching and admi- 
nistrative staffs. Decrees were issued improving the salary statutes of 
technical education staffs and inspectors, and defining the status of 
agrégés, tutors and scientific staffs in government universities. A law was 
passed granting government pension rights to Belgian professors working 
abroad. 


Chile. New statutes for the administrative and teaching staffs of 
the Ministry of Education were adopted. 


China (Formosa). The salary scales of all teachers were raised by 
about 50%. 

Colombia. Secondary teachers’ were granted salary increases aver- 
aging 115 pesos per month, and were allocated 25 houses purchasable by 
monthly instalments over a period of twenty years. 

Dominican Republic. Primary teachers were awarded salary increases. 

Ecuador. It was decided to increase the amount of teachers’ pensions 
and issue regulations concerning their unemployment insurance, and 
endeavours were made to reduce the age limit and length of service required 
for entitlement to retirement pension. 
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Finland. As a means of overcoming the shortage of teachers, they 
were granted salary increases, in 1953. 


France. Higher normal school students were granted pay while on 
practice teaching. Improvements were made in single-source-of-income, 
family and maternity allowances and in retirement pensions. A statute 
was granted to education and youth staffs in French overseas territories 
enabling them to work abroad without prejudice to their career. 


German Federal Republic. Considerable improvements were made 
or were pending in the salaries of teachers, primary teachers in particular, 
in all Lander. A new procedure for selecting junior secondary and senior 
primary teachers was instituted in Hesse. The number of lessons to be 
given by primary, junior secondary, and special school teachers was fixed 
in Baden-Wirttemberg, with special reductions for age or special work. 


Greece. The categories of primary teachers working in Greek com- 
munities abroad were defined, on similar lines to those of teachers serving 
in Greece. The conditions of service of primary teachers coming from 
Northern Epirus were also defined. 


Honduras. Considerable increases were made in the salaries of 
teachers at all levels. 

Hungary. The salaries of rural primary teachers were increased by 
12% and 22%. 

Israel. A law was being drafted on the conversion of State and 
State-religious school staffs into government employees. 


Italy. The competent bodies were studying a new legal status for 
teachers, and provisions regulating the legal status of teachers without 
permanent contracts was before parliament. Changes were made in the 
procedure for appointing primary teachers. An advance payment was 
granted on future improvements of teachers’ salaries, amounting to half 
the thirteenth monthly payment. Medical assistance was extended to 
retired State teachers. 

Japan. A survey was completed of the composition of teaching 
staffs, the demand for and supply of teachers, and their living conditions. 
A grant was made for building houses for teachers serving in remote 
areas. 

Luxemburg. Increases were made in primary teachers’ and inspec- 
tors’ salaries. 

Netherlands. Secondary modern and grammar school teachers 
were awarded salary increases averaging 10%. Secondary teachers over 
55 years of age were granted the right to a reduction of class hours, 
Primary teachers were granted the right to payment during absence due 
to sickness, accident or national service, and to a funeral allowance. 


New Zealand. A new and improved salary scale for post-primary 
teachers came into force. 

Norway. A committee was appointed to report on teachers’ salaries 
and conditions of service in the various categories of schools. Older 
secondary teachers with incomplete university education were awarded 
an increase of salary. 
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Persia. Primary and secondary teachers were awarded considerable 
increases of salary. Laws were submitted to parliament on the unification 
of teachers’ salary scales, and on family allowances. 


Philippines. A law was passed granting regular teachers automatic 
five-yearly increments. 


Salvador. Teachers’ salaries rose by an average of 15%. Houses 
were given to outstanding teachers. Awards in the form of medals were 
instituted for teachers. 


South Korea. A law was passed stipulating that the salary scale of 
public educational employees must be higher than that of other public 
employees, and a new salary scale for the former employees was being 
drafted. The same law also increases the stability of teachers’ tenure of 
office, and lays down that no change can be made in their existing status 
without their consent. 


Spain, A law was passed bringing living accommodation for teachers 
under the same heading as school building. 


Switzerland, Increases were made in teachers’ salaries (Aargau, 
Solothurn, Graubiinden), cost-of-living allowances (Basle-Country, Schwyz, 
Ticino, Geneva), and retirement pensions (Aargau, Basle-Country, Luzern, 
Ticino, Zurich, Geneva). 

Thailand. The building of houses for teachers in rural areas was 
speeded up. 

Turkey. Laws were passed improving primary and secondary 
teachers’ conditions of service. All teachers were granted bonuses for 
1954 amounting to three consecutive instalments of pay. 

Ukraine. Since the end of the war, teachers’ real income has more 
than doubled. During the year under review and the preceding year 
teachers were granted 32,125 passes to sanatoria in the Crimea, the 
Caucasus, Odessa, etc., 65,585 passes to rest homes, and about 6,000 passes 
to tourist and mountaineering resorts. 

Union of South Africa. New salary scales, approximately 20% 
higher than the old ones, were introduced for Coloured teachers in Cape 
Province and Transvaal, and for Indian teachers as well in the Transvaal. 
In all provinces a portion of the European teachers’ cost-of-living allowance 
was consolidated in salaries. Married women teachers were awarded the 
same salaries as unmarried teachers, who are not entitled however to a 
cost-of-living allowance. 

United Kingdom. New scales of salaries were negotiated, approved 
and brought into force in England and Wales for primary and secondary 
teachers, teacher training college staffs, and teachers in farm institutes. 
Teachers’ salaries were increased in Northern Ireland and Scotland from 
Ist April, 1954. 

Uruguay. Improved salary scales were approved by parliament 
for primary, secondary and vocational school teachers and primary 
inspectors. Increased hourly rates of pay came into force for secondary 
teachers. 

Yugoslavia. The basic salaries of educational workers were raised 
from ist March, 1954. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Directorates of During the period under review approval was 
Education given to the regulations of the respective direc- 
torates of primary education, technical education, and corporative affairs 
(teachers’ and students’ associations). 


Independent Schools By a resolution passed on 9th January, 1954, the 
level of fees at independent schools was fixed on the basis of the level of 
the teachers’ salaries. Regulations concerning enrolment at officially 
registered independent schools were issued. The regulations of the inde- 
pendent schools corporation, a body responsible for such matters as fees, 
scholarships, and teachers’ salaries, tenure of appointment, and conditions 
of work, were brought into force. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Foreign Languages In the year under review the Ministry of National 
Education decided to institute foreign language classes for children of six 
to twelve, in the adult schools in Buenos Aires. The sponsors of the 
scheme deem that foreign languages are most easily learnt at those ages. 


Secondary Education During the period under report new rules were 
issued concerning the equivalence of the studies leading to the bacca- 
laureate and of the normal school courses. The Spanish and the Argen- 
tinian baccalaureate were declared equivalent. The regulations on re- 
admission to secondary schools were modified. 


Higher Education In the year under review, a higher education act 
was promulgated, and an economics faculty was set up in Eva Peron 
University. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Primary Teacher The normal school syllabus in anatomy and 
Training physiology was extended in the year under 
review to include a study of children’s hearing, deaf and deaf-and-dumb 
children, and the re-education of children with hearing defects. 

Courses of training for specialist teachers in girls’ vocational schools 
were organized. 


1 From the report sent by the Argentinian Ministry of Education. 
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Secondary Teacher Teachers for secondary schools with a bacca- 
Training laureate course, and for normal, commercial, 
and technical schools, are trained through national institutes of education, 
normal schools, national institutes of modern languages, national institutes 
of physical education, and, in the case of science, literature, and art 
teachers, the various faculties of the national universities. The curricula 
and organization of the various secondary teacher training establishments 
were unified in the year under review. The curricula were also extended 
to include justicialista (national doctrine concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of Argentinian institutions) and civics. 

In common with university students, pupils at secondary teacher 
training establishments may under certain conditions study subjects 
other than those in which they are specializing. The course of these 
establishments is a four-year one, and candidates for admission are required 
to hold the baccalaureate or a normal or commercial school diploma. 
They must also pass an entrance examination in the case of language 
courses. In addition to attending lectures, pupils are required to do 
research work and practice teaching in a secondary school. 


Conditions of Service Through a resolution passed on 15th February 
1954, the system of granting leave to Ministry of National Education 
teachers was reorganized. The amount of government officials’ life 
insurance was increased. 

The facilities of access to the post of a deceased or retired parent, 
granted to sons of the teaching staff of the Ministry of National Education, 


were extended to all other staffs of the Ministry. 


EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Cooperatives Measures were taken in the year under review 
in connection with the organization and operation of school cooperatives 
for the manufacture or purchase of teaching aids. 


Welfare Service In the year under review the authorities issued 
regulations concerning the provincial welfare service established by the 
Ministry of National Education (medical, pharmaceutical, school meals, 
etc.). 


Scholarships The number of scholarships awarded to pupils 
of the “ monotechnical’’ and rural and domestic culture missions was 
increased. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In 1953 the population of children of school age in Australia rose 
steadily from an estimated 1,365,000 in the previous year to an estimated 
1,450,000. The task of finding additional school places for the extra 
pupils and of recruiting and training teachers for new classes therefore 
remained one of the main concerns of Australian education authorities. 
Nevertheless considerable progress was made in providing for the wide 
variety of services required in a modern educational programme, and the 
report outlines some of the more noteworthy efforts made in this direction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Posts In Western Australia, the Education Depart- 
ment created new sub-sections in the year under review to deal specifically 
with school buildings, school sites, and the provision of bus services, and 
placed infant schools and kindergartens under the supervision and control 
of a Superintendent. 

In Victoria, a new Assistant Chief Inspector of Primary Schools was 
appointed to replace the Staff Inspector who formerly operated from 
Head Office. 

In Tasmania, the Education Department changed the title of Educa- 
tion Officer to that of District Superintendent, the change being meant 
to indicate that the Superintendent would have a wider responsibility 
for education within his district. 

In New South Wales, a Deputy Director of Secondary Education 
and two Deputy Directors of Primary Education were appointed to assist 
the respective Directors. An Assistant to the Director-General of Educa- 
tion was also appointed. 


ORGANIZATION 


Age of Admission In Queensland, Departmental regulations now 
require that a child may only be admitted to school at the beginning of 
the year during which the age of six years is attained. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. A. L. Moore, delegate of the government of Australia. 
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School Structure In South Australia, every large primary school 
has now been given two chief assistants (man and woman) and nearly 
all now have an infants’ mistress. 

In Victoria, four higher elementary schools or central schools (which 
are combined primary,and secondary schools) were made separate high 
schools and two primary schools were made higher elementary schools 
and thus became eligible to take secondary pupils. 


New Schools In the year under review the practice of allowing 
accommodation at a particular school to grow with the school population 
was used successfully in several States. 

In Victoria, eleven high schools and seven junior technical schools 
were commenced on sites of 15 acres according to this plan. Construction 
of buildings proceeded according to a scheme which permits a school to 
be occupied before it is completed, but which ensures the provision of a 
wide choice of courses at all stages. Accommodation for a full complement 
of first year students, including facilities for the teaching of special subjects 
such as art and science, is the first to be provided. Additions are then made 
to keep pace with the progress of these pupils throughout the school. 
The school reaches its planned size in three or four years and in the final 
stages a cafeteria, assembly hall and gymnasium are added. 

Other states report the opening of many new schools. In New South 
Wales, 291 permanent classrooms and 445 pre-fabricated classrooms were 
erected during the year. In Queensland, the Department of Public 
Instruction opened four new high schools and twelve new primary schools ; 
the Department of Education of Western Australia opened twelve primary 
schools, two infant schools, five special schools and one junior high school ; 
the South Australian Education Department opened seventeen primary 
schools, one high school and one area school, and the Education Depart- 
ment of Tasmania a new high school and an area school. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Textbooks Government schools continued to adapt their 
courses of study to changing needs. The South Australian Education 
Department introduced into its schools a new set of reading books for 
its primary schools ; the New South Wales Education Department issued 
two new readers for its primary schools ; and the Department of Public 
Instruction, Queensland, published four new textbooks for its schools. 
In Western Australia, work is being carried on with the revision of the 
syllabuses in art of speech, health education and art and a review of the 
syllabuses in social studies, arithmetic and spelling has been commenced. 


New Curricula The New South Wales Department of Education 
introduced a new curriculum for secondary pupils. The curriculum covers 
a three-year course in English, mathematics, history, geography, social 
studies, science, art, music, craftwork and physical education. This 
curriculum was prepared, not merely as a modified version of the “* Board 
of Secondary Studies " courses, but with quite different aims. It aims to 
provide for those adolescents whose needs are not met by work of a pre- 
dominantly academic nature but who are able to attain a higher standard 
than those pupils who follow the general activities course. 
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By the end of the year under review the Commonwealth Office of 
Education had completed a new course of study for introduction into the 
schools for aboriginal children in the Northern Territory. The new course 
was prepared after three years’ experience and research and with the 
advice of teachers in both government and mission schools, and covers 
seven years of primary schooling, and four fields of study, namely, language, 
number, social studies, and natural sciences; further subjects will be 
added later. A feature of the new course is the use of the term “ stage " 
to indicate the various steps. The term is used to give a better idea of 
flexibility, and is meant to encourage the teacher to allow progression 
from stage to stage as much as possible at the child's own rate and to 
permit work with the group which is close to the child's own capabilities 
in a particular subject. 


Educational Experiments [np non-state schools, there is evidence of experi- 
mental work being carried out in educational practice. In schools provided 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Victoria, for example, work has been 
carried out into the teaching of social studies, especially in the lower and 
middle grades. Other non-government schools are conducting similar 
experiments ; one is worthy of elaboration. 

In 1952 Geelong Grammar School acquired land in the Victorian 
Alps, almost 200 miles from the main school itself, and began the construc- 
tion of a branch of the school called “* Timbertop"’. The boys themselves 
carried out the erection of the buildings in cooperation with tradesmen, 
The project was sufficiently advanced in 1953 for the whole of the sub- 
Leaving Certificate group to take up residence at Timbertop. Ordinary 
school work was done for the same number of periods as at the main 
school and with the same amount of homework. As the masters were all 
engaged in teaching the same age group, they were able to concentrate 
their whole energy on the problems connected with that group. The 
project seems to have been able to create a situation in which boys can 
develop their own individualities but develop them in association with 
others and in the sharing of a common responsibility. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers Earlier reports have mentioned the various 
means that have been tried to overcome the shortage of teachers; the 
position was still acute in the year under review, but was improving. 
In Western Australia, for example, the number of students enrolled at 
the Teachers Training College showed an increase of 93% on the 1951 
figures. 


Increases of Salary Some changes occurred in the salary scales, 
Teachers employed by the Queensland Department of Public Instruction 
received increases in salaries from a new teachers’ award. A reclassification 
of primary schools in South Australia resulted in an increase in the number 
of promotion positions available for teachers and the Teachers’ Salaries 
Board increased considerably the salaries of teachers in senior positions. 
A joint committee of the Teachers’ Federation and the Tasmanian Educa- 
tion Department was investigating the matters of the certification of 
teachers and their promotion. 
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AUXILIARY AND Ovut-or-ScHooL SERVICES 


Handicapped Children In all states the problem of educating handicap- 
ped children continued to receive attention. The Education Department 
of Victoria opened a special school for mentally handicapped children in 
the provincial city of Bendigo, the first to be established outside the 
metropolitan area of Melbourne. The children in attendance are conveyed 
to the school by motor transport. Victoria has also announced two new 
training courses for teachers of handicapped children to come into opera- 
tion in 1954 ; the first is a one-year course for trained teachers leading to 
the Trained Teachers’ Certificate for teachers of the deaf, and the second 
is an expanded course for the Trained Special Teachers’ Certificate to 
cover training for mentally and physically handicapped children. In 
Victoria also the Roman Catholic Church opened a school for retarded 
boys and inaugurated a remedial reading class. 

The South Australian Education Department established an Occupa- 
tion Centre in an Adelaide suburb for children whose mental defect is 
such as to make them uneducable in ordinary schools or in special classes. 
The Centre is non-residential and had 18 pupils in the year under review, 
but will ultimately accommodate 50 pupils. 

The New South Wales Education Department established a class at 
the St. George Spastic Centre, and began two others for severely handicap- 
ped children on premises provided by private organizations. 


Museums in Education A national seminar on the “ Role of Museums 
in Education " was held at the National Museum of Victoria in Melbourne 
during September, 1953. This seminar, arranged by the Australian Unesco 
Committee for Museums as a follow-up activity to the international 
seminar, organized by Unesco on the same subject at New York in 1952, 
was attended by some 40 participants representing the major Australian 
museums and educational organizations. The aim of the seminar was to 
afford Australian museum directors and educationists an opportunity to 
discuss the results of the international seminar and their application to 
Australia. The discussions centred on such topics as ways and means of 
extending the educational functions of museums, museums as community 
centres, the education office in museum education, and museum presenta- 
tion. The recommendations of the seminar have been forwarded to 
Directors of Education and the directors of the major museums in each 
state. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New University During the year under review an act was passed 
in New South Wales granting autonomy to the New England University 
College, a college of the University of Sydney. The act is to be proclaimed 
in 1954 when the University of New England will come into existence. 
The University of New England will be unique in Australia in that it 
will be the only fully residential university, the majority of students 
being accommodated within the University grounds and the remainder 
at a number of residences in the city of Armidale. 


Scholarships The Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme was in 
operation for its third year during the year under review. Under this 
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Scheme 3,000 scholarships, awarded on a competitive basis each year 
by the Commonwealth government, are made available for study at 
tertiary institutions. Selection is made entirely on merit; successful 
candidates are eligible for the payment of all tuition fees and, subject to 
a means test, living allowances. In the year under review the maximum 
living allowances payable under the scheme were raised to £3-5-0 for 
students living at home and £4-12-6 for those living away from home. 


Technical Cooperation Under the “Colombo Plan for Technical Co- 
operation "' the Commonwealth government continued to provide educa- 
tional materials and to send expert missions to countries in South and 
South-East Asia as well as to arrange training in Australia for selected 
students from those areas. During the year under review, 100 training 
places were offered. Since the Scheme began in 1951, 138 students have 
completed their training in Australia and at 31st December, 1953, 124 
students were still in training; of these, 59 were undertaking under- 
graduate courses, 36 post-graduate courses, and 29 were engaged in ad hoc 
training courses. 


Publications During the period under review the Australian 
Council for Educational Research published a book entitled “‘ The Non- 
Government Schools of Australia ’’, in its research series. This book is 
the first to be published in this country which gives a factual account 
of the control and organization of the non-state schools, and provides 
statistical information which has not hitherto been available. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


New Inspection Posts The school administration system in Austria 
underwent no essential change in the course of the year under review. 
It is worth noting, however, that a number of new posts for inspectors 
to supervise the teaching of history, geography and other subjects in 
the technical, industrial and domestic science schools have been created. 


Budget In view of certain difficulties arising out of the 
general financial position and additional expenditures incurred as a result 
of a higher birth rate and a steady rise in the number of students frequenting 
secondary schools of all types, it was not possible to increase maintenance 
funds, except by 50% in the case of commercial schools. 


School Building Problems [n the year under review (the position will be 
the same for a number of years to come), one of the most pressing national 
problems facing the Austrian government was the erection of school 
buildings. The public administration had to work under very difficult 
conditions, and it is therefore encouraging to note that the number of 
new buildings for secondary schools again showed an increase, and that 
three secondary schools preparing for the professions and two secondary 
grammar schools were given a new home. A large number of new and 
partly new buildings for secondary schools will be ready for use in the 
near future. As far as new constructions and enlargements of primary 
schools and secondary modern schools are concerned for which the pro- 
vincial and local authorities are mainly responsible, good progress was 
made. 
ORGANIZATION 


Handicapped Children Much attention was devoted during the period 
under report to the education of handicapped children, both in general 
and in cases where they are living in homes. One new school of this type, 
near Wiener Neustadt, in a lovely pine forest in Lower Austria, was 
opened recently, and is furnished with all the appliances necessary for a 
future rehabilitation of its occupants. Eighty children have found a 


1 From the “yoy resented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education r. H. Taupner, delegate of the Austrian government. 
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home there, and it is hoped to increase this number to 120. During the 
period under report other special schools were furnished with workshops 
for apprentices. New child welfare clinics were also opened. 


Girls’ Secondary Schools Girls’ secondary schools in Austria aim at 
providing both a general education and a comprehensive training in 
domestic science, and are proving extremely popular. Particularly in 
Vienna, there is a great demand for these schools, and it was necessary to 
open a new school of this type in the year under review. Another such 
schorl is due to be opened at the beginning of the school year 1954-1955. 


Private Schools Approved [n the year under report a number of private 
schools were granted state recognition. State recognition either for a 
limited or an unlimited period has thus now been granted to the following 
private schools: 99 primary schools, 68 secondary modern schools, 
14 teacher training colleges, 41 secondary grammar schools, and 197 
secondary technical schools (technical, commercial, domestic science). 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Reorganization of Rural The complete reorganization of rura) primary 
Primary Schools schools, begun five years ago, has produced 
much valuable experience that has led to the introduction of a new 
curriculum for these schools, called the Landschulplan '. 


Primary Curriculum First steps in the revision of the primary 
Revision curriculum were made soon after the first 
world war. It will be readily understood, however, that these efforts could 
no longer be considered adequate or even serve as a basis for revision, 
conditions no longer being what they were, and a beginning was made 
on a new revision in the year under review. 


School Reports Extended School reports will in future not be confined 
to the individual students, but will be enlarged by a report on the class 
as a whole (Klassenbeschreibungsbogen). The new method will be explained 
in detail in all teachers’ seminars. 

The results with school reports obtained in primary schools and 
secondary modern schools having been so favourable, moreover, the 
Ministry of Education decided two years ago to introduce them in secondary 
grammar schools as wel), to ensure a better understanding of the students 
from a psychological point of view. 


ay A special meeting planned for the summer of 

1954 is to discuss the recommendations of the 
Bad Isch! Conference of 1946, concerning a revision of the curricula of 
secondary technical schools. 


Teaching Experiments A wide range of important problems still needs 
to be solved. The Ministry of Education has put them up for discussion 
and is endeavouring to help where it can in the experiments. One such 


For details see Ludwig Lang’s ‘* Landschulerneuerung-Landschulplan ”’ 
(Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, ien, 1953), and the series ‘* Versuchs- 
schularbeit fir Land und Stadt ’”’ (Ostereichischer Bundesverlag, Wien). 
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controversial experiment undertaken by a group of enthusiastic teachers 
in Salzburg (and in other places before) is to provide both a training in 
one of the crafts and an all-round education. 

Amongst the other much discussed problems the following two are 
attracting increasing attention : (a) the growing volume of subject matter 
to be taught at secondary schools in the restricted time at the disposal 
of teachers ; (b) the amount of homework a student can be expected to 
tackle. 


Secondary Curricula The last edition of the 1946 secondary curricula 
being no longer available, a new edition is being prepared by the Ministry 
of Education. The new edition will not contain many changes, despite 
the fact that the 1946 curricula are deemed unsatisfactory in certain 
respects. These curricula are to be carefully revised by a committee of 
the Ministry of Education. 


Backward Children The care for backward children of pre-school 
age is receiving special attention. Among the measures adopted in this 
field during the year under review, the following two deserve special 
mention ; (a) in future only nursery school teachers who have received 
special training will be employed in nursery schools for backward children ; 
(b) similarly, nursery school teachers with such special training will visit 
ordinary nursery schools to look after special cases and to offer assistance 
and advice where necessary, both to the regular staff and to parents. 

Mention should also be made here of a congress devoted to ‘‘ Remedial 
Education’ held in Vienna June 8th to 12th, 1954, at which experts 
from Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Austria discussed the foremost topics in this field. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Nursery School Teacher The tasks of the nursery school teachers in the 
Training various establishments showing increasing signs 
of differentiation, a certain modification of their training appeared 
indicated. The practical results of these changes, which include the intro- 
duction of a special one-year course after the two-year regular training, 
are now being studied in the various training centres. 


Secondary Teacher Training [ntensified training in pedagogy and psychology 
is one of the main features of a revised curriculum for prospective secondary 
teachers, that was being prepared at the close of the period under review. 
The introduction of a few organizational improvements helped to increase 
the value of the probationary year, required of all candidates after having 
completed their studies. The continued cooperation between the Ministry 
of Education and the various professional associations of teachers again 
contributed considerably towards improving the general standards of 
teaching. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Broadcasts The school broadcasts are extremely popular 
with all Austrian teachers. The evident lack of personality that necessarily 
characterises broadcasts was fortunately realized right from the beginning, 
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and no effort has ever been made to make them either a substitute for 
school teaching or to make them deal with matters that should preferably 
be handled by a teacher. 

These broadcasts were initiated in Austria over twenty years ago. 
Their promising development was abruptly terminated, however, in 1938, 
and could not be resumed again until 1945. The difficulties that had to be 
overcome in the initial stages after the resumption were immense, but 
these broadcasts have now not only regained their old standing but have 
undoubtedly become one of the most popular educational aids in the 
country. 

This success is mainly due to intensive educational research and to 
the unremitting efforts of a special commission composed of members 
belonging to the Ministry of Education, the provincial school boards 
(Landesschulbehérden), the teachers’ professional associations, and the 
school broadcasts department of the Austrian Broadcasting Corporation. 
The commission strictly observes the democratic and federal principles 
governing public life in this country. 

The programme for school broadcasts being adopted at a plenary 
meeting of the commission, all teachers are able to influence both the choice 
of texts to be used and of script writers through their professional asso- 
ciation. In this way all suggestions for the inclusion of material considered 
most suitable for supplementation and illustration by the teachers them- 
selves are being obtained. The manuscripts have to be approved by the 
Ministry of Education before being broadcast. 

The annual programme comprises 570 broadcasts, distributed over 
37 weeks or 220 days respectively. The broadcasts are transmitted between 
10.15 and 11.45 a.m., some broadcasts being repeated at 3 p.m., and vary 
between 20 and 60 minutes in length. 

The annual programmes are regularly published in May so that they 
are available in time for teachers preparing their work for the coming year. 


Educational Films In the year under review the Federal Centre for 
Photography and Educational Films (Bundeshauptstelle fir Lichtbild und 
Bildungsfilm) brought out 24 new educational films (including those on 
scientific subjects) and adjusted 29 more. The number of copies available 
to its 7 provincial and 95 district centres was raised by 5,000, bringing the 
total up to 39,000, as compared with 19,300 in 1945. In addition to these 
318 sound film copies are available. 

In the year under review, film projectors in Austrian schools totalled 
3,215 (including 30 for sound film track), epidiascopes 1,500, and slides 
100,000. 

During the same period, 638 school shows were given, attended by 
a total of 213,100 pupils. 


Vocational Guidance Weeks ‘‘ Vocational Guidance Weeks " are now regularly 
held all over Austria for secondary school students in their last year, and 
are greatly welcomed by all concerned, thus proving that a real need has 
been met. 


Out-of-school Physical The Ministry of Education considers this an 
Training important task and is endeavouring to assist 


all sports unions in their educational aims materially as well as morally. 
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There is a large number of state-administered sport-centres, among which 
the Bundessportheim at Obergurgl in the Tyrol is perhaps unique in being 
situated 6,000 ft. above sea level. 

The persons responsible for the training of sports teachers and gym- 
nasts, take careful note of the latest results obtained in the fields of phy- 
siology, psychology and pedagogy. 

Legislation in the field of sports falls within the competence of the 
provincial diets. The Federal Sports Council (Bundessportrat), a national 
body in which the various sports unions are represented, is responsible 
for all decisions taken at a national level. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Central Administration The reform of the central administration, 
aiming at the separation of functional from institutional services, continued 
to be carried out in the year under review by stages. The directorate of 
general services began to centralize and standardize the salary fixing and 
paying services. 


Statistics The institution of mechanically recorded sta- 


tistics for secondary education and teacher training was pursued, There 
were no developments in regard to the other statistical systems; those 
for primary and technical education are highly accurate. 


Secondary Education In the year under review the government again 
took over the Prince Baudouin School Home at Marchin, which was ori- 
ginally established for the children of parents killed during the war. 

The regulations governing subsidies to independent schools were 
completed in stages. Royal decrees were issued fixing the subsidy per 
pupil in regular attendance, the control of conditions for subsidies, the 
grant of exemptions, and the operation of mixed committees (independent 
and public schools). 

The new government announced a reform of this legislation. 


Higher Education In application of the law of 28th April, 1953, 
on the autonomy of higher education establishments, the system of uni- 
versity finances was reviewed. 


Art and Music Teaching No legislative changes were made in the orga- 
nization of government schools in the period May, 1953 to May, 1954. 
A bill on the teaching of art and music was passed by the upper house, 
and is now before the commons, and will shortly be put to the vote. It 
confirms and regulates the present state of affairs in regard to such 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Marion Couton, delegate of the Belgian government. 
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teaching, which may be government-provided or government-subsidized. 
The government share of expenditure is fixed at 50%, of teachers’ salaries 
and 40%, of the salaries of administrative staffs. 


Budget The public education budget amounted to 
7,548,367,009 francs (about 10.6% of the total budget) in 1952, and to 
8,058,646,251 francs (about 10.25% of the total budget) in 1953. 


School Building A school and university buildings fund law 
was passed on 22nd June, 1953, whereby each level of education has a 
building fund separate from the ordinary budget. Hitherto this had been 
the case only for secondary education. Over a period of five years, 3 mil- 
liard Belgian francs is to be devoted to school building ; 35% of this 
sum will go to secondary education, 25% to higher education, 15% to 
technical education, 5%, to teacher training, and 20% to other purposes 
including the teaching of art and music. The country’s school building 
needs are not comparable with those of certain other countries, but never- 
theless raise considerable problems. Schools are being built for all levels 
of education, but in particular for secondary and technical education. 
An extensive building programme is envisaged for government higher 
education establishments (the Universities of Liége and Ghent). 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary Education No major changes were made in the period 
under review in nursery-infant or primary education. Parliament dissolved 


before voting on the bill on the prolongation of compulsory education, 
and the reform project accompanying the bill is thus in suspense. 

In the period under review the general theme of the educational 
information and further training week was aesthetic education in nursery- 
infant and primary schools. As in previous years, a thousand persons 
took part, including Froebel-trained teachers, primary teachers, and 
inspectors. 


Secondary Education The greatest administrative problem in the field 
of secondary education at the present time is that of the implementation 
of the regulations on subsidies to independent schools, reference to which 
has already been made above. The various modifications of the secondary 
education act, which dates from 1850, were codified by a decree issued 
on 31st December, 1953. Hitherto the work of special inspectors, the inspec- 
tion of the primary classes preparing pupils for secondary education was 
made the responsibility of the cantonal inspectors of primary education. 


Technical Education The major event in the field of technical educa- 
tion in the year under review, was the publication of the technical educa- 
tion law of 29th July, 1953. This new law sets up two levels of study : 
that of technical education proper, which gives emphasis to general 
courses and scientific training, and that of vocational education, which 
gives emphasis to vocational and manual training. Other clauses of the 
new act concern the procedure for the grant of subsidies. At the close 
of the year under review, work had already begun on the preparation 
of decrees concerning the detailed implementation of the new act. 
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Teacher Training A royal decree issued on 6th June, 1953, 
established physical education sections in four government teacher- 
training secondary schools, with a view to training physical education 
teachers for the first three years of secondary education and for the cor- 
responding years of vocational education. A number of sections of this 
kind were opened in communal, provincial, and independent schools. 

In the year under review new measures were taken, providing, in 
normal schools, demonstration schools attached to normal schools, and 
the preparatory sections of secondary education, for (a) the automatic 
doubling of a class when the total of pupils reaches thirty-four, and (b) the 
closing of the second class when the total of pupils is less than twenty-eight 
for two consecutive years. 

Modifications were made in the examination system. In contrast 
to the position in other types of education, normal school pupils were 
allowed to sit for the yearly examinations only once a year, in July ; if 
they failed, they had either to stay down or give up the course. Objections 
were raised in teacher training circles to this state of affairs, and pupils 
now have two chances a year of sitting for the examinations of the final 
two years of the course. 


Higher Education A law on government universities was passed 
on 28th April, 1953. It replaces the law of 15th July, 1849, and gives 
greater power to the academic authorities in regard to internal organization 
and operation. 

A decree in implementation of this law was issued on 3rd October, 
1953, making changes in the internal affairs of the universities in regard 


to their courses, examinations, staff statutes, etc. 


Masic Teaching A royal decree was issued on 25th March, 1954» 
and published in the Moniteur belge of 4th April, 1954, giving government 
recognition to communal conservatories, academies and schools of music, 
with application as and from ist January, 1954. The decree fixes the 
government share in the payment of teaching and administrative staffs 
at 20% or 30% of certain salary minima and maxima. It also fixes the 
duration of service, and conditions for the recruitment of staff and for the 
setting up and organization of courses; the latter must meet certain 
minimum requirements. At the close of the period under review, further 
study was being made of the feasibility of raising the government subsidy 
to 50% of the salary total. 


CURRICULA 


Primary Education The committee on the revision of the 1936 
primary education curriculum completed its work in the year under 
review. Its conclusions will shortly be submitted to the conseil de per- 
fectionnement. 


Secondary Education Work on the reform of secondary curricula 
has been in progress for some years, and the humanities came up for 
examination in the course of the period under review. A circular was issued 
on 31st August, 1953, giving the final instructions in regard to the curricu- 
lum and time-tables of the premiére class. 
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Following discussion on the matter, a circular was issued on 3rd 
December, 1953, reiterating the official principles underlying the physical 
education course. 

Certain steps were taken in regard to languages. Special mention 
should be made in this connection of (a) a circular issued on 21st August, 
1953, on the application of the law of 14th July, 1932, concerning languages 
at primary and secondary education levels, and (b) a law passed on 28th 
April, 1953, modifying (for the benefit of the children of diplomatic staffs, 
foreign consuls, and foreign non-diplomatic staffs) the law of 14th July, 
1932, and the laws concerning university degrees and examination 
syllabuses. 


Teacher Training On the whole the need for a reform of teacher 
training in Belgium is being increasingly recognized. In the year under 
review no changes had so far been made in primary teacher training or 
the training of nursery-infant school mistresses, but reforms were being 
made in the training given to junior secondary teachers. These reforms 
are to come into force as soon as the schools re-assemble in September, 
1954, and make considerable changes in the training in question, which 
will henceforth be divided into five specialist branches : (a) mother tongue, 
history, ethics; (b) modern languages; (c) mathematics, commerce ; 
(d) natural science, geography ; (e) physical education. 


Technical Education In the period under review the conseils de 
perfectionnement continued their work on the elaboration of official national 
curricula for the various branches of technical education. Only one of 
these curricula had been published by the close of the period, namely, 
that for social service, which was issued in a ministerial circular on Ist 
October, 1953. 


Higher Education In the field of higher education curricula, the 
only development in the year under review was the issue of a royal decree 
on 5th June, 1954, concerning the higher education agrégé for the school 
of veterinary medicine ar Cureghem near Brussels and the government 
agricultural institutes at Ghent and Gembloux. 


Art Teaching The conseil de perfectionnement was studying 
during the period under review the minimum required curriculum for the 
higher schools of plastic and visual arts, and was completing the draft 
of a statute regulating the teaching given in these schools. 


Scholarships The reform in regard to the scholarship system, 
referred to in previous reports, passed into law on 19th March, 1954. This 
law institutes a national scholarships fund covering (a) university studies, 
(b) other higher education studies, and (c) secondary studies. It will 
come into force on Ist January, 1955. 


METHODS 


Primary Education Following the previous year’s conferences and 
work in this connection, a start was made in the year under review with 
the establishment of school cooperatives. Small cooperatives of the kind 
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came into being here and there, and a school cooperatives office was set 
up in Brussels. The primary inspectors took steps to propagate the idea 
among all levels of officials. In numerous schools, school cooperative 
activities are linked with those of the Junior Red Cross groups. 


Secondary Education There was evidence in the period under review 
that the long practical periods and official days of study marking the 
beginning of the reform, had been renounced. The work of improvement 
had, moreover, passed into the hands of the associations of specialist 
teachers ; these associations are flourishing, and each now has its own 
journal. 

The Belgian federation of history teachers, for example, now has a 
number of regional sections working mainly on local history. Similar 
associations of teachers of geography, French, art, mathematics, biology, 
technical courses, etc., hold regular conferences and study days of the 
greatest value for the improvement of the teaching of these subjects. 
The building and equipment plans for the practical courses (laboratories, 
workshops, kitchens, etc.) are brought up-to-date by committees which 
make constant study of the advances in each subject. 

The following steps were also taken in the year under review to 
stimulate competition among teachers and pupils: (a) the re-adoption 
on an experimental basis of the general competition in the mother tongue, 
for the Latin-Greek premiére class (see circular of 4th and 10th June, 
1953) ; (b) the re-adoption of the general colonial competition (see circular 
of 30th September, and 29th December, 1953); (c) the establishment of 
series of lectures on literature and on nature protection, and the perfor- 
mance of plays. 

Regulations were issued on school journeys and out-of-school educa- 
tional activities (see circulars of 30th May, 1953 and 20th May, 1954). 


Technical Education As at secondary level, and sometimes (especially 
in the case of history and geography) in coordination with that level, 
the number of conferences concerned with technical education increased 
in the year under review, and clearly indicated a hitherto almost unknown 
preoccupation with the importance of general education, teacher training, 
and new teaching methods. 


Teacher Training The reform of secondary teacher training 
referred to above, attaches considerable importance to activity methods 
and individual research on the part of the pupils. Other measures taken 
in the year under review concerned teachers, and one such measure permits 
the organization in the secondary teacher training sections of small literary 
or scientific study groups, on the lines of those at higher education level. 
The content of secondary teacher training curricula were modified so as 
to draw the attention of trainees to the needs of technical education, a 
field in which they may be called on to teach and which they had often 
neglected hitherto. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Primary Education In the year under review a new law on primary 
teachers’ salaries was being drawn up. 
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The primary teachers’ association received its official statutes (law 
of 10th March, 1954), and regulations were issued (law of 18th February, 
1954) concerning the transfer of teachers in adoptées and adoptables primary 
schools. 


Secondary Education In the field of secondary education, special 
mention should be made of (a) the royal decree of 17th August, 1953, 
defining, as and from 1952-1953, the provisional official posts of govern- 
ment secondary school headmasters and of government secondary day 
and boarding school supervisors ; (b) the royal decree of 21st January, 
1954, concerning special leave for government secondary school admi- 
nistrative and teaching staffs ; and (c) completion of the implementation 
of the equal distribution of salary scales. 


Teehnical Education A royal decree was issued on Ist December, 
1953, improving the salary statutes of technical education staffs and 
inspectors. The condition of recruitment of technical school staffs were 
standardized on similar lines to those applicable to staffs of other schools 
at the same level (royal decree of 6th March, 1954). 

A new committee on the coordination and revision of disciplinary 
measures was set up by a law passed on 24th December, 1953. 


Training The conditions of appointment of teachers of 
special courses in approved normal schools were made the same in the 
year under review as those for government normal schools. 

A decree issued on 11th March, 1954, requires candidates for appoint- 


ment to posts as teachers of domestic economy to hold the junior secondary 
teacher's diploma in domestic or agricultural economy, and to pass an 
examination of teaching ability. The corresponding requirements in the 
case of candidates for posts as teachers of feminine manual crafts are 
possession of the junior secondary teacher's diploma in dressmaking and 
needlework, and passing an examination of teaching ability. 


Higher Education A royal decree was issued on 31st October, 1953, 
defining the statute of agrégés, tutors and scientific staffs in government 
universities, in pursuance of the law of 28th April, 1953. 

A law was passed on Ist March, 1954, regulating the position of 
certain Belgian professors with teaching experience in foreign institutions. 
Pensions are thereby payable to former members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs of government, provincial and communal educational 
establishments, and of independent approved and aided educational 
establishments, and to former inspectors of such establishments who 
gave up their posts in Belgium to take up educational work abroad. 
Pensions are also payable, subject to proposal by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and to sanction by royal decree discussed by the Council of Ministers, 
to persons possessing the qualifications required for teaching in Belgium 
and who rendered valuable service to the country in an educational 
establishment abroad prior to the passing of the law referred to. 


Art Education A law was passed on 29th July, 1953, concerning 
the organization of technical education, which provides for the subsidiza- 
tion of the whole of the salaries of staffs in schools of architecture. This 
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ruling will come into effect as and from Ist January, 1954, in schools of 
architecture coming within the field of subsidized fine arts teaching. 


AUXILIARY AND OuT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Guidance In the period under review there are no develop- 
ments to report in the field of guidance, except the setting up of a higher 
committee on educational and vocational guidance. This committee has, 
in any case, already ceased to function. 


Boarding Schools, School The endeavour to provide every post-primary 
Canteens school with a satisfactory school canteen was 
pursued in the year under review. 

The programme of the new government elected on 11th April, 1954, 
includes a policy for boarding schools. The reform committee on school 
boarding, canteen and like services, continued its work in the year under 
review, and examined the financial position of boarding schools and the 
conditions of their staffs. 


Adult Education The decentralization of the artistic and scientific 
aspects of adult education was continued in the year under review, more 
especially in the form of the organization of folk dance tours, symphony 
concerts, and exhibitions in the provincial, industrial and rural centres. 

Mention should also be made of the organization of an international 
seminar on “ sociography " and the promotion of culture, at Wégimont 
in the province of Liége, under the auspices of Unesco. 


Public Libraries In the year under review the authorities con- 
cerned gave special attention to the application of the changes made the 
previous year in the legislation concerning subsidies for the improvement, 
enlargement, and renewal of public library equipment, the establishment 
of special sections for children, and the establishment, operation and 
improvement of reading rooms. 


Exhibitions Numerous exhibitions were held in the course 
of the year under report. Materials for some of them were provided by 
Unesco and the Education Museum of the French Ministry of National 
Education. Others were organized by the services of the Department 
of Education or by certain bodies working in the adult education field. 
They were held, not only in Brussels, but also in many provincial towns. 


Educational Films Thanks to purchases and publication by the 
Department, the collection of educational films continued to grow in the 
year under review, and the number of loans to schools increased, 


Gramophone Records A beginning was made in the period under review 
with building up a collection of gramophone records of works of literature, 
documentary material, and language courses. One large existing collection 
was acquired, and the Ministry was studying ways and means of organizing 
a loan service. Support will be given in this way to the Department's 
campaign for the improvement of language habits. 
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School Broadcasting As in previous years, school broadcasting was 
in use in primary schools. Owing to the establishment of new broadcasting 
centres, the number of listeners increased, even in urban districts. As 
hitherto, the programmes were given as illustrations of the teachers’ 
lessons, and touched on present-day scientific, economic, literary, and 
other matters. A good deal of attention was given to historical presenta- 
tions, especially on the occasion of anniversaries. Music, reading, and 
dramatized children’s stories also played a prominent part in the broad- 
casts. 

Liaison with teachers is assured by a consultative committee of the 
school broadcasting department. The committee holds regular meetings 
at the national broadcasting institute. 


Educational Television In view of the increasing importance of television, 
Conference the Cultural Experts Committee of the Brussels 
Treaty powers held a conference 9th to 12th March, 1954, on educational 
television. This conference was attended by delegates from five of the 
powers concerned, two American teachers, one delegate from Unesco, 
and a number of Belgian observers, The conference declared its approval 
of television, provided that it (a) does not replace the teacher, (b) sup- 
plements the traditional ways of teaching, (c) encourages the use of a 
variety of teaching methods, and (d) does not lead to merely passive 
reception. 


Belgian Youth Service While still without its final statutes, the Belgian 
youth service continued to pursue its manifold activities in the year under 


review. A seminar on dramatic art was organized for schools and youth 
movements in July, 1953, at Genval. The school theatre exhibition, set 
up within the framework of the Brussels Pact, was taken to towns in 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France, and is shortly to be taken to the Nether- 
lands and England. Two European meetings were organized at Genval, 
one by the World Association of Youth, the other by the European Youth 
Campaign. 

The Belgian youth service, moreover, issued publications during the 
year under review on international facilities for youth exchanges and 
undertook to publish an annotated song-book. 





BOLIVIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Administration — Budget — School Building — Statistical Data — School 
Reform — Industrial Education — Commercial Education — Teacher Training 
— Physical Education — Auxiliary Services 


Administration Since 1914, school administration in Bolivia has 
been carried out centrally by a single body, the general directorate of 
education, composed of a general-director and the general inspectors of 
normal, nursery-infant, primary, secondary, industrial, commercial, girls’ 
vocational, fine arts, and evening schools, and literacy courses. There 
is also a department of musical and art education and a department of 
physical education. 

The general directorate of education was reorganized in 1930, when 
the public education law, providing for the setting up of a national educa- 
tional council, was promulgated. The council was abandoned after ten 
years, and the old type of organization in a slightly modified form was 
reverted to. The year 1954-1955 will probably see the introduction of a 
new structure, as a result of the study being made of an educational 
reform. The only innovation in the year under review whs collaboration 
between the general inspectorate of art schools and the department of 
musical education, on the one hand, and the department of culture in the 
Ministry of Culture, on the other. 


Budget The public education budget amounted to 
2,500,000,000 bolivianos in 1954, as compared with 1,150,000,000 bolivianos 
in 1953. The increase was due to the government's concern for teachers’ 
salaries, expenditure on urgent needs, and subsidies. 


School Building In the year under review, 5 new schools were 
built by the school building department of the Ministry of Education. 


Statistical Data The Ministry of Education is responsible for 
urban education at all levels, while the Ministry of Rural Affairs has 
for some years been responsible for rural education, as also for the applica- 
tion of the agrarian reform law. In the year under review, children of 
school age totalled 737,994; of these, 272,986 were attending school, 
while 465,008 were not. Urban and provincial teachers numbered 7,874. 


School Reform The changes introduced at secondary level 
since 9th April, 1952, were fully applied during the year under review. 
They covered the following : (a) the reform of secondary curricula (boys’ 
secondary schools, girls’ secondary schools, secondary schools with a 
vocational section, incomplete mixed secondary schools with a vocational 
section, incomplete secondary schools without a vocational section, 
evening secondary schools) ; (b) the establishment of physics laboratories 


? From the report sent by the Bolivian Ministry of Education. 
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in the secondary schools of the various school districts ; (c) the distribution 
of materials to the vocational sections in secondary schools possessing 
such sections ; (d) the construction of premises for the industrial sections ; 
(e) the distribution of school furniture. 

In the year under review, certain changes were introduced by the 
general inspectorate of secondary education which mark the transition 
between the old system and the new one envisaged in the public education 
law being drawn up. Work of a technical, administrative and political 
nature was in hand, which will facilitate the reform of secondary education ; 
the outcome of this reform will greatly influence that of the impending 
general reform of education. 

The movement towards reform first met with a certain opposition, 
which then gave way to a more or less favourable attitude of expectancy. 

Parallel with the work on the reform project, work was in hand 
during the period under report on the drawing up of new primary curricula 
and syllabuses. The last stage of primary education (5th and 6th years) 
is to have a pre-vocational character and thus serve as preparation for 
the ensuing vocational education. 

During the period under report, the new secondary and vocational 
curricula were brought into force, but the old syllabuses were maintained, 
pending completion of the envisaged reform. A course in ethics and 
civics was set up, and a syllabus drafted for it. 


Industrial Education Industrial education is offered at the Pedro 
Domingo Murillo Central School at La Paz, and at the schools attached 
to boys’ secondary schools in the capital towns. 

Industrial education is administered by the industrial education 
section of the Inter-American Cooperative Educational Service. It trains 
specialist teachers and skilled workers. In 1954-1955 the school at La Paz 
will be transferred to Achachicala, the industrial quarter of the town, 
and equipped with new workshops. 

During a period of twelve years, 193 pupils have secured their diploma 
at the Pedro Domingo Murilla Central School. Of these pupils, 40 are 
now working independently, 56 are employed in private enterprises, 
8 are employed by the I.C.E.S., 68 are working at the industrial schools 
in the capital towns, 7 are teaching at the Central School, and 6 are studying 
at the university. 


Commercial Education Commercial education in Bolivia is given at the 
senior commercial school at La Paz, and at 5 junior commercial schools 
in the capital towns. In the year under review, the Ministry of Education 
was made responsible for the schools of banking. On 26th March, 1954, 
a national school of commerce was established at Cochabamba, the second 
largest town in the country from the point of view of school population 
and economic activities. 

A bookkeeping course was introduced in the year under review at the 
junior stage of commercial education, in response to the demand for 
secretaries with a knowledge of the subject. The new secondary syllabuses 
for civics were adapted for commercial schools. The textbook on commercial 
bookkeeping by Eduardo Fernandez, teacher at the senior commercial 
institute, was brought into general use. 
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Teacher Training A so-called “ pre-normal"’ preparatory course 
was introduced into rural normal schools in the year under review, in 
order to develop the teaching of language and arithmetic and to awaken 
the desire to teach. 

A section for the teaching of art was set up at the higher normal 
school, for the training of secondary teachers of the subject. The duration 
of the course of the sections for the training of secondary teachers of French 
and English was fixed at four years. Greater emphasis was given to 
practice teaching in the demonstration schools. 

The changes made in curricula and syllabuses include the following : 
(a) the introduction of a civics course aiming at inculcating patriotism 
and an undertanding of the immense social changes brought about by 
the Bolivian revolution ; (b) the reduction of the history of education 
syllabus, so as to enable an expansion to be made of the history of Bolivian 
education syllabus; (c) the organization of practical courses; (d) the 
introduction of de grado examinations for urban and rural primary teachers ; 
(e) the introduction of the requirement that teacher trainees, before 
they leave the normal school, must teach not less than ten illiterates 
to read and write ; (f) the use as textbook of a handbook on teaching 
methods. 

There was a dearth of normal school teachers for such subjects as 
child and adolescent psychology, educational and vocational guidance, 
general education, contemporary education, and experimental education. 
Holiday courses were organized for young temporary teachers. Candidates 
for admission to the normal school at Sucre and the senior normal institute 
at La Paz were rigorously selected. 


Physical Education As a result of the physical education courses 
given in 1953 at La Paz and Cochabamba by Professor Kurth Johansson, 
physical education teaching methods, programmes and syllabuses under- 
went thoroughgoing reform in the year under review, in the light of modern 
Swedish ideas. 


Auxiliary Services The work done by auxiliary services during the 
period under report included the following : (a) medical examination of 
pupils and teachers by the various specialists of the national school health 
directorate ; (b) treatment of schoolchildren by the Ministry of Hygiene 
and Health, under the auspices of the Inter-American Cooperative Health 
Programme ; (c) the serving of school meals, the distribution of overalls 
to pupils, and the care of deaf-and-dumb and other handicapped children, 
by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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ADMINISTRATION — National Education Law — Inspection — Budget — 
School Building — OrGanization — Statistical Data — Curricuia, SYLLA- 
BUSES, AND Metuops — Secondary Education — Industrial Education — Audio- 
visual Aids —- Educational Broadcasts — Textbooks — Teacuinc Starr — 
Training — Further Training — AUXxiLiarny AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 

~ School Meals 


ADMINISTRATION 


National Education Law In the year under review parliament continued 
the examination of a draft law, comprising the principles and directives 
of a national education, and designed to encourage initiative on the part 
of private bodies, the municipalities, the states, and the federal authorities, 
and to set education free from the existing, very inelastic framework. 


Inspection The school inspection system was reorganized 
during the period under report. New posts of secondary school inspectors 
were established, which will be filled by selection from among the present 
inspectors. Sectional school inspectorates were created, as an efficient 
means of decentralization ; they will be situated in the federal capital, 
the state capitals, and the towns most accessible to the localities of which 


each section is made up. The sectional inspectors will be assisted by 
mobile inspectors. 


Budget The 1954 budget of the Ministry of Education 
amounted to 3,064,000,000 cruzeiros. This figure would appear to show 
a decrease of 650,000,000 cruzeiros as compared with 1953, but in reality 
this is not the case, as the 1953 figure covered both education and health 
services. A Ministry of Health now exists, which is separate from the 
Ministry of Education. The 1954 budget total, moreover, does not include 
very considerable expenditures on education by the federated states, 
the municipalities, and private bodies. The country as a whole devotes 
nearly 6,500,000,000 cruzeiros per annum to education, representing 
roughly 2.5% of the national income. In November, 1954, a national 
fund was set up for the improvement and expansion of secondary education, 
on the basis of a budgetary credit which will amount to not less than 
one tenth of the total devoted to education and culture, and on the basis 
of the revenue from specially instituted federal taxes and of interest from 
the fund itself. The fund will be used to institute scholarships for students, 
and to make grants on contract to schools and to public and private 
bodies interested in the improvement and expansion of secondary education. 


School Building A large number of schools were built in the year 
under review by the states, the municipalities, and private bodies. The 
state of Rio de Janeiro, for example, built 62 new schools with 586 class- 
rooms (as compared with 48 and 187 respectively in 1953), to a total 


* From the report sent by the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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expenditure of 130,840,000 cruzeiros (including the federal contribution 
of 10,120,000 cruzeiros). The federal government continued the imple- 
mentation of the school building plan first begun in 1946; in 1953 it 
built 857 primary and 10 normal schools. 

From 1946, when the school building plan was first begun with the 
assistance of the national institute of educational research of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, until August, 1954, the number of schools 
built was as follows : rural schools — 5,922 completed, 751 under construc- 
tion, 243 not yet begun ; mullti-teacher schools — 370 completed, 203 under 
construction, 58 not yet begun ; miscellaneous establishments — 8 completed, 
27 enlarged, 4 to be built, 2 to be enlarged ; normal schools — 67 completed, 
26 enlarged or transformed. 

Satisfactory progress was made in the year under review with the 
construction of the campuses of Rio de Janeiro and Séo Paulo universities. 


ORGANIZATION 


Statistical Data In 1953, higher education establishments num- 
bered 303, including the 6 large federal universities situated in the states 
and the federal district (Mato Grosso excepted). In the first semester 
of 1954, 1 public and 12 private higher education establishments were 
instituted ; in the existing establishments, 7 new courses were introduced 
(6 on philosophy, science or arts, 1 on nursing); the establishment of 
13 existing courses was confirmed ; a professorship in the Tupi language 
was set up in the faculties of philosophy and arts. 

In June, 1954, there were 688 commercial education establishments 
subject to inspection, as compared with 613 the previous year. In 1954, 
secondary schools numbered 1,768 (of which 616 were situated in the 
federal district and the state capitals), as compared with 1,656 the previous 
year. The state with the most secondary schools (466) is now Séo Paulo, 
and the town with the most (177) is Rio de Janeiro, the federal capital. 
Secondary enrolments numbered over 500,000 in 1954, as compared 
with 387,762 in 1952. 

In the year under review, nearly 80°%, of the secondary schools were 
in private hands. Four states alone possessed 62%, of the secondary 
schools : Sdéo Paulo had 26%, Minas Gerais had 17%, the federal district 
had 10%, and Rio Grande do Sul had 9%. 

The adult and young persons education campaign begun in 1954 
envisages the organization of 15,300 complementary education courses 
and 100 vocational training centres. 


CURRICULA, SYLLABUSES, AND METHODS 


Secondary Education The application was continued in the year under 
review of the new secondary syllabuses in the three first classes of the 
four-year grammar schools (the history syllabus was applied throughout 
the schools), and in all three years of the senior secondary stage, 


Industrial Education In industrial secondary schools, increasing use 
was made during the period under report of the “ Training Within Industry 
Method "’, whereby vocational training is given within the actual framework 
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of the industries involved. The application of the method was, in fact, 
raised to national level, in order to link industrial education as closely 
as possible with industrial activities. 


Audio-visual Aids In the year under review the national educational 
films institute continued to foster the use of audio-visual aids. Its pro- 
gramme included the production of several series of scientific and educa- 
tional films, the sale to schools of 16mm projectors, and the application 
of the agreements made with the states concerning the development of 
educational films. 


Educational Broadcasts In the first half of 1954, the educational broad- 
casting service was completely reorganized, and its equipment and pro- 
grammes were improved. Since 15th March, 1954, Brazil has in consequence 
occupied an outstanding position in this field, with 17 hours per day 
of educational broadcasting. The “* school of the air "’ resumed its activities 
and, in March, 1954, had 2,000 pupil listeners in secondary schools. With 
the help of the Brazilian educational association, discussion-forums on 
educational questions were organized. 


Textbooks In the year under review the educational books 
and textbooks campaign was continued, more especially in connection 
with the encouragement of the publication of educational books and 
textbooks, and the translation or adaptation of approved foreign books 
for the use of Brazilian teachers. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training A decree was issued in October, 1954, making 
provision for two courses within the framework of the training given to 
teachers in industrial secondary schools. One of these courses is devoted 
to teaching methods, the other to administration. 

For the first time in Brazil, and for the third time in South America, 
a training course was organized for primary teachers of deaf children. 
Specialist courses were also organized for these teachers, on special educa- 
tion and speech defects. 


Further Training During the period under report every endeavour 
was made to develop teachers’ further training. “‘INEP ”’, for example, 
organized practical courses for them in various states, and an educational 
seminar in Salvador, capital of the state of Bahia, and instituted assistance 
for scholarship holders. Through such seminars, organized in the states 
themselves, teachers are able to get help in the locality where they work. 
The 1954 programme of the national rural education campaign 
included 39 rural educational missions, and 61 teachers’ and rural leaders’ 
courses, and the institution of 47 centres for rural social education. 


AUXILIARY AND EXxtTRa-SCOLASsTIC SERVICES 


School Meals In the year under review, the national nutrition 
committee (“CNA”) decided that the national school meals plan, for 
the execution of which the Ministry of Education will be responsible, 
should cover just on a million children in the federal district of Amazonia 
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and the north-east of the country. As a preliminary, a census was made 
of school meals services ; it would appear that hardly 10% of the school 
population benefits from them. This situation is far from satisfactory, 
as inquiries carried out by ““ CNA"’, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the World Health Organization show that the majority of Brazilian 
children are suffering from malnutrition. “CNA” intends to extend its 
national school meals programme to the whole country, with the help 
of the Ministry of Education and the provision of condensed milk by the 
children’s welfare fund. The nutritional institute of the University of 
Brazil is drawing up standard menus. 
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Historical Survey Before the establishment of the people’s de- 
mocratic regime in Bulgaria, education steadily regressed. Compulsory 
schooling had been formally introduced as long ago as 1921, but attendance 
at the primary schools was not satisfactory. Some 27%, of the towns and 
villages had no schools. The reactionary government of the period built 
no new schools, and the schools already in existence, which had been 
built by private initiative and with the help of the public, were unable 
to keep going. On the 9th September, 1944, half the schools were unusable, 
damaged, or in poor condition. Children living more than three kilometres 
from a school were exempt from attendance. Large numbers of children 
of needy urban and rural workers, moreover, were unable to attend school 
because they had to work to help their parents make ends meet. As a 
result, 15% to 20% of the children of school age were not attending 
school, and remained illiterate. Conditions were particularly difficult for 
the children of Turkish origin. The reactionary government in power 
gave no help of any kind towards building schools for these children, and 
left the matter entirely in the hands of the Turkish religious communities ; 
only 14.9% of the children concerned who were of school age were at- 
tending school. Secondary education was also very limited in scope. 
There were only 150 grammar schools for the whole country, mostly 
situated in the larger towns. Access to higher education, moreover, was 
extremely difficult ; students totalled only 8,500, and all of them were-the 
sons or daughters of town and country bourgeois families. 


Education and the Following the establishment of the democratic 
Democratic Constitution regime in Bulgaria, education developed rapidly. 
The school system was made democratic by the new constitution. Primary 
education, covering from the first to the seventh year of schooling, was 
declared compulsory, and the constitution made funds available for 
implementing the declaration. The measure, moreover, covered all children 
without distinction of class, sex, nationality or religion. Paragraph 79 of 
the constitution states as follows: * Citizens are entitled to education. 
Education is secular, democratic and progressive. National minorities 
have the right to teach in their mother tongue and to develop their national 
culture, although Bulgarian is a compulsory subject. Primary education 
is compulsory and free of charge. The schools belong to the State.”” The 


' From the yy ~ to the XVIIth International Conference on 


Public Education 


y Mr. Marin Petkovy GuecnuKkovy, delegate of the govern- 
ment of the People 


s Republic of Bulgaria. 
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right to education was assured by the schools and the universities and by 
the institution of scholarships, boarding schools, and assistance, and of 
special help for gifted children. No children are now allowed to work for 
gain in Bulgaria; material conditions have improved, and parents no 
longer need the help children can thus give. 


Budget The interest shown by the people's government 
in education is shown by the following increases in the education budget, 
as compared with 1939 (basis 100): 1949, 863.3; 1950, 1,006.34; 1951, 
1,064.05 ; 1952, 1,238.10; 1953, 1,470.73. 


Recent Measures The people's government has taken the following 
steps to democratize education : (a) the school system has been expanded ; 
primary schools have been built in all the towns and villages which, prior 
to 9th September, 1944, had no schools ; (b) the regional primary schools 
and the grammar schools have been provided with boarding accommoda- 
tion for the pupils living far from school; (c) the government grants 
scholarships each year; in higher education establishments, over 40%, 
of the students benefit from this measure ; (d) all existing school buildings 
have been reconstructed and modernized, and up to 1953 some 802 new 
schools had been built ; 99 new schools are to be built in 1954, and a total 
of 400 new schools is envisaged by the end of 1957; (e) eight schools 
have been established, at government expense, for handicapped children 
(deaf, deaf-and-dumb, blind, etc.); (g) the government has accepted 
entire responsibility for expenditure on Turkish schools; the number 
of these schools has increased from 404 in 1944 to 1,116 in 1953-1954. 


Compulsory Education As a result of the above measures and the im- 
provement of material conditions, 99.5% of the children of school age 
were undergoing compulsory education in 1953-1954. The government 
aims at bringing this percentage up to 100% in 1954-1955. 


Secondary Education The people's government has opened twice as 
many secondary schools as there were prior to 9th September, 1944. 
Such schools have been built in 69 villages. Of the children who have 
completed their primary education, 50% continue their studies at a 
secondary school, 40°%, go to a technical school, and the remaining 10% 
attend courses of some kind, mainly at evening classes. The second five- 
year plan aims at an increase by 1957 of 30% in the number of pupils 
continuing their studies at secondary level, and gives clear evidence of the 
country’s endeavours to make secondary education universal. 


Adult Education Literacy classes have been attended by roughly 
half a million persons, with the result that by 1953 all persons of up to 
fifty years of age were literate. Since 9th September, 1944, 114 evening 
grammar and secondary schools have been opened for young persons 
and adults. 


Higher Education The people’s government has also given much 
attention to higher education. Since 9th September, 1944, 20 higher 
education establishments have been set up, as compared with 3 previously, 
and the number of students has increased fourfold to a total of 30,000. 
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Of this total of students, 21% are workers or the children of workers, 
and the remainder are mostly children of agricultural, clerical, and intellec- 
tual workers. 


Nursery-infant Schools The people’s government has also expanded 
nursery-infant education. Prior to 9th September, 1944, there were 243 
nursery-infant schools in Bulgaria, attended by 10,000 children. By 
1953-1954, these figures had risen to 1,971 schools and 79,440 children, 
and in addition, during the summer, there were 4,049 seasonal nursery- 
infant schools catering for 172,431 children. 


Teacher Training There now exist in Bulgaria 23 teacher training 
schools and 10 teacher training institutes. The former have a four-year 
course following primary education, and the latter a two-year course 
following secondary education. Teachers for senior secondary classes are 
trained professionally at the universities. Teachers of physical education, 
fine arts, and music are trained at the corresponding higher education 
establishments. 


Educational Programmes Since 9th September, 1944, education has been 
and Curricula expanded and made secular, scientific, and 
democratic. It is based on one comprehensive plan for the whole country, 
and common curricula for all schools, whether rural or urban, Bulgarian 
or minority. The textbooks in use for general education are published 
each year to the extent required, The teaching given endeavours to avoid 
chauvinism, militarism, and formalism. It is based on purely scientific 


principles. Pupils are systematically taught the bases of science, and led 
to acquire habits of life-long value such as enthusiasm for science and 
work, unshakeable patriotism, love of peace, and a profound respect for 
the various nations of the world. 


Extra-Curricular Activities (reat importance is attached in Bulgaria to 
extra-curricular education. The country now possesses 5,996 libraries, 
8,300 technical courses, and 6,000 art collections. The pioneer and school 
youth organizations have been called after George Dimitrov, opponent 
of fascism and war, guide and teacher of the people of Bulgaria, and 
collaborate closely with the education authorities in the field of extra- 
curricular education. The public as a whole takes an interest and an 
active share in the expansion of education. 

The people’s government also gives attention to schoolchildren’s 
health, the development of physical education and sports in the schools, 
and aesthetic education. 


Conclusion The educational output of 1953-1954 was better 
than that of the previous year. At the annual and final examinations the 
pupils gave evidence of having made real progress. Bulgaria now has a 
large body of primary and secondary teachers who obtain satisfactory 
results. In 1953, gold and silver medals were awarded to 377 pupils leaving 
the secondary schools, for exemplary work and conduct. 

Such success in school work and education generally is due to the 
perfect organization of education and the introduction of educational 
practices based on the principles of Soviet educational science, and to the 
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assistance Bulgaria receives from the Soviet Union for her economic and 
educational development. It is also due in part to the fundamental socialist 
law on which rests the improvement of the nations’ material and cultural 
standards. 

The expansion of education and the coming of a new life call for peace, 
and their greatest enemy is war. The people of Bulgaria are lovers of 
peace, and therefore support with all their force the struggle being waged 
by the Soviet Union for the lessening of international tension and the 
achievement of true peace and world collaboration. The people of Bulgaria 
are convinced that their educational system serves these ends. 





BYELO-RUSSIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS ! 


Historical Background — Present Position — Financing — School 
Building and Equipment — Teacher Training and Further Training — Extra- 
curricular Services — Fundamental Principles of Education — Curricula, 
Syllabuses. and Textbooks —- Teaching Methods — Teaching Aids — Extra- 
curricular Activities — Promotion of Education — Current Tasks. 


Historical Background The great October Socialist Revolution liberated 
the people of Byelo-Russia from social and national oppression, gave 
them genuine freedom, equal rights, and independence, and strengthened 
the natural ties of friendship and fraternal cooperation among the working 
people of all nationalities. 

Thanks to the victory of the great October Socialist Revolution the 
Byelo-Russian people acquired an opportunity to build up their own 
national Soviet State and, with the help of all the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, and primarily of the great Russian people, they have transformed 
Byelo-Russia into a republic with an advanced national economy, and 
have created their own culture, national in form and socialist in content. 

One of the most striking examples of the beneficient results of the 
Soviet social and State system are major successes achieved by the Byelo- 
Russian Soviet Socialist Republic in the development of public education. 

Before the October Revolution Byelo-Russia was a backward border- 
land of the Russian Empire. Tsardom deliberately retarded Byelo-Russia’s 
economic and cultural development ; it internationally kept the Byelo- 
Russian people in a state of ignorance and intellectual darkness, putting 
up all kinds of obstacles in the way of their national school development. 
The number of schools in pre-revolutionary Byelo-Russia was in general 
extremely small. Suffice it to say that, in the 1913-1914 school year, in 
all Byelo-Russia’s primary schools there were only 235,000 pupils. 

In the primary schools the system of teaching was organized in such 
a way as not to enable the working people to overstep the limits of ele- 
mentary literacy. In addition to the general unfavourable social-economic 
conditions (poverty, lack of political rights, etc.) debarring workers’ 
and peasants’ children from schools, the tsarist government set up artificial 
barriers hindering receiving an education: high payment for schooling, 
an artificially created gap between the primary and the secondary school, 
etc, 

As a matter of fact, in 1911 on the whole of Byelo-Russia’s territory, 
the number of children attending school averaged only 3.36 out of every 
100 inhabitants ; every 11.3 inhabited localities, with an area averaging 
34.5 square kilometres, had only one primary school. The predominant 
types of schools in pre-revolutionary Byelo-Russia were the so-called 
parish school and the ABC-school, both with a three-year period of learning. 


‘From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. S. A. Umrerxo, delegate of the government of the 
Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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About 60% of the schools were accommodated in poorly-furnished peasant 
houses rented from the local population and quite unadapted for school 
work. An acute shortage of schools, training appliances, textbooks, and 
school supplies, furniture and equipment of every kind rendered it very 
difficult to bring children of school age to school. As a result, in town 
and country only 25.9% of the boys and 10.7% of the girls between the 
ages of 8 and 14 attended school, or only 18.4% of the children of both 
sexes. Of all the children who entered the primary school only 6.68% 
finished its complete course of studies. Byelo-Russia’s primary schools 
had quite insufficient teaching staffs, the number of their teachers totalling 
only 5,380. In 1910 only 32% of the schoolmasters had had professional 
training. The network of secondary schools was also entirely insufficient 
in pre-revolutionary Byelo-Russia. In 1913, for instance, Byelo-Russia’s 
50 secondary and 177 incomplete secondary schools numbered only 
19,000 pupils. The secondary school was accessible only to the children 
of the privileged classes of society. In pre-revolutionary Byelo-Russia, 
moreover, there was not a single institution of higher learning. As a 
result of this policy of the tsarist government in the field of public educa- 
tion, 80°, of the population of Byelo-Russia were illiterate. 

The October Socialist Revolution radically changed the state of 
public education in Byelo-Russia. During the Soviet period the Byelo- 
Russian S.S.R. has been transformed into a republic whose entire popula- 
tion is literate. Soviet school construction in the Byelo-Russian 5S.S.R. 
is inseparably bound up with the general course of the consolidation and 
the development of the socialist State. The first decrees of the Soviet 
government on public education in Byelo-Russia aimed at liquidating 
the tsarist school system and at working out the basic principles of a 
unified Soviet system of public education. By one such decree the school 
was separated from the church and the former became a State institution ; 
education was proclaimed free of charge. Unequal rights for men and 
women in the field of education were abolished. Education became 
accessible to all the working people, irrespective of their sex, nationality 
or property status. Instead of the various types of schools existing in 
pre-revolutionary Byelo-Russia and organized on the lines of class social 
hierarchy the Soviet government laid down the principle of a uniform 
school as the basic principle of the new system of public education. The 
realization of this principle in practice enables every Soviet citizen to 
pass from the lower grades of education to the higher. 

Thanks to the solicitude of the government the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. 
has achieved major successes in the development of public education. 
On the eve of the 1941-1945 war there were 11,500 schools in the Republic. 
Compared with the pre-revolutionary period the number of secondary 
schools had increased seventeen times. Before the October Revolution 
there was not a single institution of higher learning in Byelo-Russia, 
while in 1940 there were 26. During the Soviet period tens of thousands 
of specialists possessing the highest qualifications have been trained for 
all branches of the national economy and culture of the Republic by schools 
of higher learning and technical schools. 

The successful economic and cultural development of the Byelo- 
Russian S.S.R. was interrupted in June 1941, by the invasion of the 
U.S.S.R. by the Germans under Hitler. In the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. the 
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invaders almost completely destroyed 6,808 primary, incomplete secondary, 
and secondary schools, and almost all higher and secondary specialized 
schools, together with their valuable equipment. During the three years 
of German occupation Byelo-Russia’s children were denied the possibility 
of going to school. 

Following the liberation of Byelo-Russian territory, the Byelo-Russian 
people, with the help of the Russian people and all the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., in the shortest possible time restored the national economy 
of the Republic damaged by the war and ensured its rapid growth and 
development. 

Despite the enormous damage inflicted by the war, the network of 
primary, seven-year, secondary, higher, and secondary specialized schools 
had been completely restored by the year 1949. Owing to the further 
rapid growth of the school network it became possible, beginning with the 
1949-1950 school year, to set about introducing universal seven-year 
education and considerably enlarging secondary education. 


Present Position In the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. as in all the other 
Union Republics, there exist the following types of educational establish- 
ments: kindergartens (for children of 3-7 years of age); the primary 
schools (with four classes) ; the incomplete secondary schools (with seven 
classes) ; the complete secondary schools (with 10 classes, the first enrolling 
children from the age of seven) ; trade schools, factory schools ; technical 
schools ; establishments of higher learning. 

At the present time the government of the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. 
is giving effect to a programme of transition by the end of 1955 from 
universal seven-year education to universal secondary education in the 
regional centres and the bigger industrial towns. At the same time it is 
creating the necessary conditions for a complete transition to universal 
secondary education in all the other towns and in the country before 
1960. In the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. there are now 11,600 schools, including 
1,196 secondary schools with an attendance of 1,300,000 pupils. 

In the school year 1953-1954 the network of schools increased by 
97 seven-year schools and 136 secondary schools as compared with the 
1952-1953 school year. The available network of schools gives the pos- 
sibility for a further development of secondary education. In the school 
year 1953-1954 in the regional centres of Byelo-Russia, universal secondary 
education was already practically implemented. In all, about 83% of the 
young people who had finished seven-year schools (or seven classes) were 
continuing their education in the secondary schools of general education 
(63%) and in the secondary specialized technical schools. 

For the instruction of the young people who were prevented by the 
war from completing their seven-year (incomplete secondary) or 10-year 
(secondary) education, there has been created in the Republic a wide 
network of evening seven-year schools and secondary schools, and many 
seven-year schools and secondary schools for tuition by correspondence. 
In the school year 1953-1954 there were 1,165 such schools. Thanks to 
their creation working youths can receive an education without leaving 
their jobs. Every year a great number of evening and correspondence 
school graduates enter secondary schools and schools of higher education 
and successfully complete the course. In the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. there 
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are 29 higher and 112 secondary specialized schools. 

Special schools have been opened in the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. for 
disabled children, where they are instructed in accordance with a specially 
worked-out curriculum. All these children are provided with free clothing 
and board and lodging, and there is no charge for tuition. 


Financing State allocations for public education in the 
Byelo-Russian S.S.R. are constantly growing from year to year. In 1954 
they increased by 58,000,000 roubles and totalled 1,826,467,000 roubles, 
i.e., 42.4% of the whole State budget expenditure of the Byelo-Russian 
S.S.R. 


School Building and With every passing year the schools of Byelo- 
Equipment Russia are better furnished and equipped, and 
supplied with more and better visual aids, textbooks, training appliances, 
etc. 

Much work has thus been done to supply schools with all necessary 
accommodation, to lay out parks and gardens around school-buildings, 
to build up sports grounds, etc. Schools have special rooms for practical 
and laboratory work. All schools without exception have their own 
libraries, covering fiction, popular science, and children’s literature. 

In 1953, 5,700,000 copies of textbooks in Byelo-Russian and 4,250,000 
copies of textbooks in Russian were published for the Republic's schools. 
Every pupil had a complete set of textbooks for all the subjects studied. 


Teacher Training To train teachers for elementary and the senior 
and Vurther Teaining classes of the genera] education schools 41 peda- 
gogical schools of higher and secondary education have been set up and every 
year these institutions turn out sufficient numbers of young teachers. At 
the present time the number of teachers working in Byelo-Russia’s schools 
is over 70,000, Much is being done in the Republic to prepare qualified 
instructors and scientific workers for the higher educational! establishments. 

A large network of establishments has been set up in the Republic 
to raise the professional qualification of teachers and to render them 
systematic assistance in their school work. In 1954 there were 181 peda- 
gogical cabinets, 8 institutes for the perfection of teachers’ qualifications, 
and an institute of pedagogical research. In addition to this, for the 
purpose of conducting pedagogical research on the basis of a broad exchange 
of experience in all the districts, there are associations grouping the teachers 
of the elementary classes and the teachers of given subjects. 


Extra-curricular To carry on extra-curricular activity there have 
Services been set up in Byelo-Russia many pioneer 
houses, young naturalists’ stations, children’s cinemas, stadiums, excursion 
bases (tourist stations), children’s libraries, and other non-school establish- 
ments. At these non-school establishments the children perfect their 
knowledge, acquire practical habits and abilities, devise various contri- 
vances, rest and make merry, take part in amateur arts, competitive 
games, etc. In summer, pioneer camps are set up where schoolchildren 
rest, amuse themselves, travel, and go on hiking tours to study the native 
landscape. In 1953, almost all Byelo-Russia’s schoolchildren were within 
the scope of out-of-school arrangements. In the city of Minsk, the Repu- 
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blic’s capital, and in the regional centres, there are children’s tourist 
stations which help the children to organize excursions for enjoyment, 
and for the purpose of studying their native landscape, seeing the sights 
of the town and the countryside, and historic places and monuments, 
and acquainting themselves with the successes of the Republic's national 
economy. 


Fundamental Principles The following are the fundamental principles 
of Education underlying the educational system of the Byelo- 


Russian S.S.R. : 


(a) Principle of Universal Education. The Constitution of the Byelo- 
Russian S.S.R. provides for the implementation of universal education 
for all children over seven years of age. The implementation of universal 
education is combined with its obligatory character. The principle of 
universal education is extended to vocational education, to include all 
persons who are trained for work of social utility in industry, transport 
and agriculture (trade schools, factory schools, secondary specialized 
schools and vocational schools of all types). 


(b) Principle of Equal Access of all Nationalities to Education. This 
principle is given effect to in the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. by the teaching 
in schools being conducted in the Byelo-Russian, Russian, or Ukrainian 
language, the wishes of the parents in this regard being strictly complied 
with. 

(c) Principle of Equal Access of Persons of both Sexes to Education. 
This principle is strictly adhered to in all the establishments of public 
education (from pre-school establishments up to schools of higher 
education). 


(d) Principle of Secular Education. The principle of secular educa- 
tion means separation of the school from the church. Upbringing and 
education in Byelo-Russia’s schools rest upon  scientific-materialist 
bases and aim at rooting out all superstitions and prejudices from the 
minds of the people. 

(e) Principle of a Unified System of Public Education. This principle 
means that in the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. there is a uniform system of 
schools of general education, with all children of the corresponding age 
having equal rights to compulsory incomplete secondary education (the 
course of 7 years) in rural localities and to secondary education (the course 
of 10 years) in the bigger towns, free of charge, and to successive transition 
from the primary school to the secondary one. The transition from a 
lower to a higher school category is effected without entrance examinations. 
In order effectively to implement the principle of universal education many 
free boarding schools have been set up. In the higher and secondary 
specialized schools the students receive state scholarships; the pupils 
of vocational schools are fully provided for by the state (clothing, board, 
dormitories, etc.). 


Syllabuses, Curricula The plan of education in Byelo-Russia comprises 
end Textbooks a system of knowledge, abilities and habits to be 
acquired by the pupil in the process of study. This system makes for an 
all-round development of his mental and physical faculties, and the forma- 
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tion of his scientific-materialist world outlook. The plan of education finds 
its concrete expression in the school curricula, syllabuses, and textbooks. 

The school curricula in the Byelo-Russia S.S.R. specify the subjects 
studied and their number, the order of succession of the subjects, the num- 
ber of lessons allotted for each subject, and the structure of the school 
year. 

The syllabuses set forth the concrete content of instruction in the 
several subjects, the system and volume of knowledge and the habits and 
abilities to be acquired by the pupil during the particular school year, 
and the consecutive order to be followed in teaching each subject. 

The syllabuses authorized by the Ministry of Education of the Byelo- 
Russian S.S.R. are the main governing documents by which the teacher 
is guided in his work. They outline the range of knowledge, habits and 
abilities to be acquired by the pupil. 

On the basis of the curricula and syllabuses, textbooks are written 
to give the content of the subjects to be studied in a systematic order. 

The results of the work of the Byelo-Russian schools testify to the 
fact that the teachers are well acquainted with the syllabuses and the 
textbooks of the subjects taught, and thereby contribute to the realization 
of the end of education, assuring correct organization and system in 
teaching. 

By making their teaching a unified and integral process and through 
possessing a good knowledge of the syllabuses and textbooks of the related 
subjects, the teachers ensure logical connection with the other subjects 
taught. For instance, the history teacher has a good knowledge of the 
syllabuses for literature and geography, the physics teacher knows fairly 
well the syllabus and textbooks for mathematics, chemistry, etc. The 
teacher of the 5-10 classes knows the content of the syllabuses and text- 
books on his subject used in the 1-4 classes. This ensures continuity in 
tuition from the lowest up to the highest school grade. Only in this way 
can a unified and integral approach to educational tasks and to the teaching 
of the fundamentals of science be ensured. 

In Byelo-Russia’s schools the following subjects are taught, in accord- 
ance with the State curricula: Byelo-Russian language and literature, 
Russian language and literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural 
science, astronomy, geography, history, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
logic, psychology, a foreign language, drawing, art, singing, physical 
culture. 


Teaching Methods By applying various teaching methods aiming 
at the education and mental and physical training of efficient and active 
builders of a socialist society, the schools of the Republic have achieved 
significant success. In the school-year 1953-1954 the number of backward 
pupils and of those who are left for a second year in the same class con- 
siderably decreased, and the number of expert teachers, all of whose 
pupils excel, has greatly increased. The number of pupils is also consider- 
ably greater of those who finish secondary school with honours—gold 
and silver medals—which give them the right to enter any school of higher 
education without entrance examination, as well as the number of those 
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who finish seven-year schools with testimonials giving them the right to 
enter secondary specialized schools without passing an entrance examina- 
tion. 

The results of the work of education in the schools of the Republic 
also show that considerable progress has been made by the pupils in the 
mastery of the fundamentals of the sciences studied. The majority of 
pupils have a good command of spoken and written language, a fairly 
good erudition, logical thinking, and the ability to apply their knowledge 
to solving practical tasks and to explain on the basis of the laws studied 
the phenomena of life and nature. 

Considerable progress has been made in the year 1953-1954 by the 
schools in combining school instruction with practice and social work, 
and thereby laying foundations for a successful realization of the principle 
of polytechnic training. Much attention is being paid to establishing close 
ties between theory and practice, to practical and laboratory work, and 
to testing and experimenting. In the process of teaching such subjects 
as natural science, physics, chemistry and geography, excursions are 
organized to factories and plants, machine and tractor stations, collective 
farms, etc., where the children get to know the fundamentals of production, 
and extend and perfect their knowledge. 

All the schools now have test plots at their disposal, where the pupils 
under the direction of their biology teachers carry on experimental work, 
as provided for by the syllabuses, and grow plants and observe their 
growth and development. 


Teaching Aids Many of the Republic's schools have cinema- 
tographic installations for showing scientific and other films. To ensure 
a regular supply of scientific and educational films to the schools, special 
film libraries were set up in the regional centres of the Republic in 1954. 

Many teachers of physics, chemistry, and biology have accumulated 
considerable experience in improving their methods of work and the 
polytechnic training of their pupils, and in inculcating practical habits. 

In accordance with the government directions to create the necessary 
conditions for the transition during the next five-year plan to universal 
polytechnic education in the school, allocations for school appliances, 
visual aids and textbooks were doubled in 1954 as against 1953, many 
technical workshops attached to schools were set up, and the number of 
books in school libraries considerably augmented. In 1954 the schools 
of the Republic will get 53% more visual aids for all the subjects studied 
than in 1953. 


Extra-curricular Activities (ne important educational means for the correct 
organization of pupils’ recreation, is extra-curricular activity which has 
been extensively developed in the schools of the Republic. Readers’ 
conferences in out-of-school hours and special study circles in the different 
branches of knowledge are organized, and systematic arrangements are 
made to improve the methods of physical and art education of the pupils. 

Maximum effort is made in the school to organize useful and interesting 
activities for the children: “ skilful hands” circles, reviews of amateur 
talents, sports, festivals and contests, reports, lectures, etc. 

In the education and consolidation of discipline an important role is 
played by the pioneer and young communists organizations. Their 
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principal task is to mobilize the attention of the pupils for successful 
mastery of the basic sciences, for active participation in social work, for 
the development of initiative, and for the promotion of creative activity. 


Promotion of Education In the year 1953-1954 much was done to raise 
the level of the pedagogical skill of the teachers. A number of books on 
methods of teaching were published by the Ministry of Public Education 
of the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. and by its Scientific Research Institute of 
Pedagogy to help the teacher in his work of polytechnic instruction in a 
number of subjects, particularly in physics, chemistry, and biology. The 
majority of the teachers of these subjects have attended special 
short-term courses and seminars. 

Much attention is paid by the public education bodies and the schools 
to studying and generalizing advanced pedagogical experience, and to 
promoting the teacher's creative activity in the working-out of the pressing 
problems of pedagogical science and practice. At the “ Pedagogical 
Readings’ held annually in the Republic and at scientific-practical 
conferences, teachers make reports based on their teaching experience. 
The best reports are published for mass circulation and for use by teachers. 


Current Tasks Much work is being done at the present time 
by the Ministry of Education of the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. to perfect the 
syllabuses and textbooks, especially those for Byelo-Russian language 
and literature. At the beginning of the 1954-1955 some changes will be 
made in the curricula. 

The work of revising and reconstructing curricula, syllabuses and 
textbooks aims at raising educational work in the school to a still higher 
level. Much attention is being paid now to the connection of theory with 
practice, as required by the tasks of polytechnic education, and to relieving 
curricula and textbooks of superfluous study material. 

In accordance with the tasks faced by the school, and especially in 
connection with the transition to universal secondary education, the 
Ministry of Education of the Byelo-Russian S.S.R. attaches much im- 
portance to the improvement of teacher training. One of the arrangements 
made in this connection, is putting primary teacher training establishments 
upon the basis of the secondary school, and the reorganization of teacher 
training schools with a two-year course into four-year teacher training 
institutes preparing teachers for incomplete secondary (seven-year schools) 
and secondary schools. In 1954 many teachers are being trained through 
the correspondence departments of teacher training institutes. 

The Ministry of Education of the Byelo-Russian S.S.R., its regional 
and district organs, and all its teachers are now engaged in summing up 
the results achieved in the year 1953-1954 and are preparing the schools 
to meet the 1954-1955 school year. 

The schools of the Byelo-Russian S.S.K. possess all the necessary 
conditions to achieve in the year 1954-1955 still greater success in the 
work of instruction and education. 





CAMBODIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Secondary Teacher Training — Secondary Teachers’ Conditions of Service 
~~ Secondary Enrolments — Dearth of Teachers and Buildings — Conclusion. 


Secondary Teacher Training Cambodian secondary teachers’ whose numbers 
are still too few, comprise holders of the baccalaureate from the Lycée 
Sisowath, and one arts graduate. Most of the holders of the baccalaureate 
go into other professions, which still offer numerous openings in Cambodia. 
Very few of them (twelve, in fact, at the present time) have chosen 
teaching. 

With few exceptions, holders of the baccalaureate who take up 
teaching, receive no professional training. At the present time there are 
five who have taken the normal school course. 

In order that the secondary establishments may be adequately 
staffed, use is made of French teachers. 


Secondary Teachers’ The secondary teaching staff in Cambodia in 
Conditions of Service the year under review consisted of one French 
agrégé, twenty French graduates, forty-three French primary teachers 
(holding the baccalaureate), one Cambodian graduate, twelve Cambodian 
holders of the baccalaureate, sixty-two Cambodian primary teachers 
(with no baccalaureate), and one French secondary teacher of singing ; 
total, one hundred-and-forty. This staffing is definitely insufficient. In 
the year under review, at least one-hundred-and-seventy-three teachers 
were needed for the regular functioning of the secondary schools. These 
schools were thus short of thirty-three teachers, and the lack was remedied 
by means of the supplementary hours done by the teachers available. 

Each year the Cambodian government informs the French govern- 
ment of its teaching staff requirements, but the number of teachers sent 
out is invariably insufficient. This state of affairs is due to the difficulties 
which the French government experiences in securing candidates for 
Indochina, and which arise through the gravity of the present situation. 


Secondary Enrolments In the year under review, the pupils attending the 
secondary establishments (i.e., three lycées, four colléges, and one normal 
school) numbered 2,945, and were distributed among a total of eighty- 
four classes. These establishments have a four-year junior course leading 
up to the secondary education diploma examination. In June, 1954, 
there were 448 candidates for this examination, of whom 95 passed. 

In addition, the Lycée Sisowath has a three-year senior stage. The 
Lycées of Kompong-Cham and Battambang have the first year of this 
stage, and will probably open the second year of it in the coming year. 
In the year under review 147 pupils of the Lycée Sisowath sat for the first 


* From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public --seprgenaaas by Mr. THonn-Ovuk, delegate of the government of 
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part of the baccalaureate, and 96 for the second part. These examinations 
take place at the end of the senior secondary stage, and were not concluded 
at the time this report was written. 


Dearth of Teachers and Considerable progress would be made with 
Buildings secondary education if the necessary teachers 
and buildings were available. The 4,000 pupils who passed the last primary 
school leaving certificate examination are eligible to sit for the entrance 
examination to the sixiéme class of the lycées and colléges, but only 1,000 
can be accepted on account of the shortage of teachers and buildings. 
The national budget permits the equipment, but not the building, of 
new schools. 


Conclusion Secondary education is held in high esteem by 
the public of Cambodia, and will grow rapidly as soon as the national 
budget is large enough to cover the building of new schools and the recruit- 
ment of the required teachers. 





CANADA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Administralive Changes — Expen- 
ditures and School Building — School Financing Surveys — CuRRICULA — 
Current Trends — Teacninc Starr — Supply — Salaries — Emergency 
Training — Training and Certification — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
Services — Adult Education — Education of Veterans’ Children — Cor- 
ampenenes Education — School Health Services — MisceLLANEouS — 
Educational Research — Interprovincial Cooperation. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the year under review Canadian educational administrators, 
at both the provincial and local levels, continued to struggle with the 
rising tide of school enrolment and its attendant problems of meeting 
the cost of providing more educational facilities and ensuring an adequate 
supply of teachers, without either depriving children of a maximum of 
educational opportunity or sacrificing quality to quantity. 

Canada’s school population below the university level is now almost 
2,700,000, about two and one-quarter million being in kindergarten and 
the first eight years of school attendance. When it is realized that the 
total population of Canada is 15,000,000, the magnitude of the task facing 
educationists in that country is only too apparent. This problem will 
become still more serious within the next few years as the wave of war- 
time and post-war births reaches the secondary schools, where more highly 
qualified and salaried teachers and a greater variety of equipment and 
facilities are required. 

Apart from such administrative questions, the year under review 
saw two developments of unusual interest, both of which indicated an 
increased awareness on the part of laymen of the importance of the role 
of the schools in the community. The first was an upsurge of public interest 
in and comment upon the work of the schools; it may be said without 
exaggeration that the year was one in which more attention was paid 
by the general public to the functioning of Canadian schools than for 
many years in the past. The second was partly a cause and partly a 
consequence of this widespread interest. For several years there has been 
a trend toward involving lay persons in the preparation and revision of 
school curricula; in the year under review this trend was accelerated 
because of the feeling of many educational authorities that this is an 
effective method of creating the informed public opinion necessary if the 
demands of the school system are to be met. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative Changes In the period under report some reorganization 
of the administrative structure of the Department of Education was 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. W. H. Swirt, delegate of the Canadian government. 
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under way in British Columbia. This included the appointment of an 
official who will be responsible for the coordination of teacher-training. 

In Nova Scotia the school act was completely revised and rewritten 
for the first time since the passing of the province’s ‘‘ Free Schools Act” 
in 1864. The revision incorporates into the act numerous changes and 
amendments which have become necessary over the years, but does not 
involve any major alterations in the structure of the school system. 

Mention has been made in previous reports of the large unit system 
of school administration, under which a number of small school districts 
are combined under the jurisdiction of a single school board representing 
the whole area. Legislation passed in Manitoba during the year under 
report provided for a new type of large unit in which the unit board would 
be responsible for secondary education only. It is hoped in this way to 
facilitate the establishment of large centralized high schools to which 
pupils would be transported and which can provide a greater variety of 
courses than can the present small rural secondary schools. A favourable 
vote by the majority of the electors in each proposed unit is required in 
order to set up these areas. 

It will be recalled from last year’s report that a commission had been 
appointed in Alberta to reorganize the boundaries of school divisions and 
rural municipalities with a view to making them co-terminous. As of the 
beginning of 1954, nine such co-terminous areas were in existence. Two 
of these were counties, one being newly formed. In the other cases, 
existing school divisions (large units) had their boundaries modified and 
within each a new municipal government was established, so that school 
and municipal governments have jurisdiction over the same areas, except 
for the independent existence of village and town governments. The effect 
of these boundary adjustments is to reduce the overlapping of school 
and municipal areas, thus simplifying taxation, road construction in 
relation to school transportation services, and intercommunication between 
school and municipal authorities. 


Expenditures and School Education budgets at both the provincial and 
Building local levels continued to rise sharply during the 
period under review. The problem of providing physical facilities for the 
accommodation of the expanding school population is particularly acute 
in urban areas, while rural areas are faced with the equally serious problem 
of meeting public demand for improved schools and for more and better 
teachers for rural children. 

Perhaps the most vivid way to illustrate urban difficulties is to des- 
cribe briefly the situation in a suburb of one of Canada’s two largest cities, 
Toronto. All the suburbs of this city have been growing at a very rapid 
rate, with a high percentage of their population consisting of families 
with young children. Since June 1953, the school enrolment in the area 
under consideration has increased by 3,262 elementary school and 1,214 
secondary school pupils. To accommodate these children on a limited 
budget and to provide schools in newly built-up sections where they are 
urgently needed, the local education authority is building portable class- 
rooms, and even complete schools which can be moved from one location 
to another as the need arises. The township now has 68 such classrooms 
clustered around permanent schools, and expects to build 20 to 30 more 
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by the beginning of the coming school year. It also has six moveable 
full-size schools. 

Simultaneously with this emergency measure, the board is building 
permanent schools ; eight elementary schools, one secondary school and 
six additions to existing schools were either completed or under construc- 
tion during the year under review. While portable classrooms are not 
regarded as satisfactory, they are being used by a number of Canadian 
school boards faced with a similar situation, and it is felt that they are 
sometimes the cheapest and most efficient solution to problems created 
by a rapidly growing school population. 

The extent of the problem of school building at the provincial level 
is indicated by figures received from the Catholic school system of Quebec, 
where the school population has increased by 35,000 during the period 
under review. To accommodate these new pupils 356 new schools, com- 
prising 1,724 classrooms, were built at a cost of approximately $31,100,000. 
Sixty-five per cent of this cost was covered by provincial grants. In 
addition, 1,347 schools were repaired, at a cost of $1,916,000, of which 
grants totalled 56%, 

In at least two provinces the regulations covering grants for school 
construction were amended to provide greater assistance to, or to facilitate 
borrowing by, school boards. In others, operational grants were increased 
by substantial amounts. 


School Financing Surveys The concern of provincial authorities over 
educational costs has been reflected by the appointment in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick of ‘‘ Royal Commissions "’ to conduct comprehensive 
surveys of the financing of the public school system. The Nova Scotia 
Commission is studying such matters as the amount and proportions of 
funds payable toward the support of schools by the provincial and local 
authorities and the methods of collection and distribution of such funds. 
The New Brunswick Commission is particularly concerned with preparing 
a formula to ensure the most equitable division of the various government 
grants at present available to the individual municipalities. 


CURRICULA 


Current Trends In the field of curricula the most noteworthy 
development in the year under review was the increasing involvement of 
members of the general public in the construction of school curricula 
through participation in committees advisory to the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education. It is felt that these committees serve the dual purpose 
of informing public opinion and making available to provincial admi- 
nistrators the viewpoints and experience of lay persons. 

In Manitoba and Alberta the already existing general curriculum 
committees were reorganized to permit very broad representation. Both 
committees now include, besides departmental officials, teachers, and 
school trustees, representatives of business and industry, agriculture, 
labour, “‘ Home and School” associations, and women’s organizations. 
In addition to these broadly-based committees, whose function is to 
advise on general aspects of curriculum development, each of these pro- 
vinces has smaller committees concerned with specific subject-fields ; 
these consist mainly of teachers and other professional educators. 
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An advisory committee on education, to include lay representation, 
is also being set up in Newfoundland. 

In Saskatchewan where (as mentioned in the report for 1952-1953) 
committees including laymen have been engaged in preparing curriculum 
guides in specific subjects, a large-scale experiment in planning a health 
programme for the elementary grades was carried out during the year 
under review. Conferences, attended by a total of over 1,000 persons, 
were held in ten centres in the province. Besides parents and others 
not professionally connected with education, those participating included 
public health doctors and nurses, school inspectors, teachers, and school 
trustees. The conferences were designed to arouse interest in what the 
schools are attempting to teach and to obtain the support of parents for 
a school health programme which would be understood and effectively 
carried out in homes and communities. 

Another question of concern to those responsible for curriculum 
construction is that of securing improved coordination between courses 
offered at the various levels of instruction, and particularly between 
secondary school and university courses. Newfoundland and the Catholic 
school system of Quebec took steps in this direction during the period 
under report. In the former province, educational authorities had been 
much concerned with the high incidence of failures during the first year 
of university. Accordingly a joint committee representing the Department 
of Education, the university, and the provincial teachers’ federation 
was set up for the purpose of making a thorough analysis of the educational 
situation in the province, with particular respect to the secondary schools 
and the university. The work of this committee had not been concluded 
at the close of the period, but certain steps expected to be helpful to 
students planning university courses had already been taken ; they included 
the provision by the university of more tutorial classes and more counselling 
services for first-year students. 

In Quebec, coordination of instruction at different levels was the 
subject of a report submitted to the “ Catholic Committee of the Council 
of Public Instruction’. The report was the result of two years of study 
by a special committee of all aspects of this problem. A commission has 
been appointed to implement its recommendations, which include the 
following : definition of the various stages of education with a uniform 
terminology ; revision of programmes of study to achieve greater co- 
ordination and uniformity among different types of school at the same 
level and among different levels, while at the same time maintaining the 
special contributions of the various types of education offered '; special 
provision for the training of gifted children; avoidance of too early 
specialization. This last recommendation is in line with the general trend 
in Canada towards postponing specialization until the last two or three 
years of high school. 

Appraisal of the elementary school programme with a view to revision 


1In explanation of this recommendation it should be noted that the 
Catholic second school system in this province includes, besides schools 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Department of Education, a number of 
classical colleges (roughly equivalent to the French lycées) and specialized 
technical schools of several different types operated by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Youth and Social Welfare and by other departments of government. 
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was begun in British Columbia, following completion of an extensive 
revision of secondary school curricula. As a preliminary, a general survey 
of the philosophy, aims, and objectives of education in the province was 
being carried out by a committee of principals, supervisors, and teachers 
representative of all levels and interests in the elementary school field ; 
on conclusion of this survey the committee will examine the various 
subject-fields. 

A development of importance occurred in Newfoundland, namely, 
the appointment for the first time of a provincial director of vocational 
education. In this province, because of geographical and other factors 
which have limited the establishment of large centralized rural high schools, 
there have been few facilities for vocational education outside the capital. 
A primary function of the new division of vocational education will be 
to set up a system of vocational schools designed to meet the needs of 
particular communities and industries. It is also planned to organize 
vocational evening classes at a number of centres. The new division will 
be assisted in its work by an advisory board including the Deputy Ministers 
of Education, Labour, and Fisheries, and representatives of business, 
industry, and labour. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply According to figures compiled by the Canadian 
Education Association, overall enrolment in teacher-training institutions 
has remained substantially the same during each of the last four years. 
The number of teachers in training actually declined slightly during the 
year under review, despite small increases in six provinces. Taken in 
conjunction with the growth of the school population, this fact indicates 
a deterioration in the teacher supply situation. More and more of the 
attention of provincial education authorities is being focussed upon the 
necessity of finding methods of encouraging the recruitment of suitable 
persons into the profession. An outline of the reasons for the teacher 
shortage may be found in the Canadian report for 1952-1953. 

In Manitoba the appointment of a full-time official to be responsible 
for teacher recruitment was announced by the Department of Education, 
following the recommendation of a committee, representative of the 
Department, teachers, school trustees, and lay organizations, which had 
conducted a year-long survey of the teacher supply problem in the pro- 
vince. An important responsibility of this official will be that of attempting 
to increase the percentage of urban high school graduates who enter 
the teaching profession; at present only about 5°%, of them do so, as 
compared with approximately 40% in rural areas in the province. The 
committee also recommended the retention or recall of married women 
teachers, and the relaxation of retirement age requirements. 

Present experience in New Brunswick seems to be indicative of the 
value of a planned programme of recruitment. In that province, enrolment 
in the provincial teachers’ college has doubled since the launching in the 
early part of 1953 of an extensive project designed to make students and 
the general public more conscious of the need for teachers and the im- 
portance of their role in society. 

The shortage of teachers in Ontario and Saskatchewan has led those 
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provinces to seek to obtain teachers from the United Kingdom. A repre- 
sentative of the Ontario school trustees’ organizations and three Saskat- 
chewan officials are’ currently in England for the purpose of recruiting 
fully qualified teachers for allocation to permanent teaching positions 
in their respective school systems. 


Salaries Some upward adjustments continued to be made 
in teachers’ salaries, but local education authorities in a majority of pro- 
vinces seem to be of the opinion, reinforced by their financial difficulties, 
that salary levels have reached a point where no major increases can be 
anticipated. Despite this fact, the salaries of teachers are still by no means 
comparable with the financial rewards for work of similar responsibility 
in business and industry. 

In Newfoundland, one of the few Canadian provinces in which a 
scale of salaries applicable to all teachers is established by law, the pro- 
vincial salary schedule has been revised to provide higher salaries and to 
encourage by generous increments the improvement of professional qua- 
lifications. The new schedule also embodies for the first time the principle 
of equal pay for men and women teachers. 


Emergency Training An act providing for an emergency teacher- 
training programme was passed during the period under review in Alberta. 
According to the terms of this act, the Minister of Education may, in 
coordination with the provincial university, establish a programme under 
which student-teachers may take charge of schools during their training 
and prior to certification. High school graduation will be the minimum 
requirement for admission to the proposed course, which will consist of 
three consecutive summer sessions after the first two of which the trainee 
may work as a student-teacher. After the third he will be considered as 
having the equivalent of a year’s training. It is the belief of the pro- 
vincial education authorities that these student-teachers will be more 
eflective than, and will help to replace, the untrained “ study super- 
visors "’, who have been in charge of pupils studying correspondence 
courses in a number of rural schools for which teachers were not available. 
As of January 1954, there were 157 such classrooms in the province. In 
the same province, the new post of * Coordinator of Teacher Training " 
was created during the year under report. The duties of this official include 
encouragement and coordination of province-wide efforts to meet the 
current teacher shortage. 


Training and Certification Added provision for the professional training 
of teachers was made in the Protestant school system of Quebec, where 
a four-year course leading to the degree of “ Bachelor of Education” 
has been introduced. The curriculum includes both academic and pro- 
fessional subjects, as well as practice teaching in each of the four years. 
Students who successfully complete the course will be eligible for certi- 
ficates valid for teaching in all grades of the elementary and secondary 
schools. Students who for financial or other reasons are unable to com- 
plete the four years at one time may enter teaching at the end of two 
years with an intermediate diploma valid in Grades I-IX and return to 
complete the degree course at a later date. 

The wide variety of teachers’ certificates in Canada and the consequent 
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difficulty of comparing standards has long been a problem, particularly 
as regards teachers transferring from one province to another. In a move 
towards simplifying this problem the province of Saskatchewan reduced 
the number of types of certificate from 11 to 3, exclusive of certain 
types of specialist certificates. 

There has been an increased interchange of information on ideas 
and practices in teacher training between the provinces, stimulated by 
conferences of teacher training personnel. These meet nationally once 
each year, as well as in an eastern and a western area conference. A very 
satisfying conference of the four western provinces was held in the spring 
of 1954, and indications are that a simplification of teaching certificates 
will result as well as more standardized practice in training methods. 


AUXILIARY AND OuT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Adult Education Developments in the field of adult education 
reported during the year under review were confined mainly to the co- 
ordination and expansion of existing services. There were, however, new 
developments in British Columbia and New Brunswick. 

In New Brunswick a director of library services was appointed, who 
will be responsible for the organization and administration of a system of 
regional libraries throughout the province. Canada’s regional library 
systems are designed to make adequate library facilities available to 
residents of rural areas and smaller towns ; they operate libraries at central 
points in selected regions and frequently provide for the circulation of 
books in remote parts of the country through the use of travelling book 
collections in specially designed motor vehicles called ‘* bookmobiles "’. 

Another New Brunswick development was the formation of a pro- 
vincial federation of film councils, to provide a more complete film service 
for the growing demands of adult organizations in the province. The 
aims of the council include interchange of ideas on the most effective use 
of film material, setting up standards of projectionist training, and the 
organization of film festivals and workshops. 

In British Columbia a new division of the Department of Education 
was set up with the principal objective of fostering and developing local 
recreation commissions. Other purposes are (a) to encourage community 
responsibility by permitting full community control of recreation pro- 
grammes, with financial or other assistance offered but not imposed ; 
(b) to develop community leaders through voluntary leadership training 
courses; and (c) to extend night school programmes to include more 
courses of a purely recreational nature. 


Education of Veterans’ Under legislation which became effective in 
Children July 1953, the Federal government is providing 
for the first time financial assistance for the education at the post-secondary 
school level of children of men whose deaths were attributable to service 
in World War I or II or in Korea, In addition to pension payments, these 
students will receive a monthly allowance plus payment of tuition fees 
for a period up to four academic years of full-time study following high 
school graduation. This study may be undertaken in university, teachers’ 
college, schools of nursing, or technical institutes. 
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Correspondence Education [n Nova Scotia, as a step to alleviate the shortage 
of qualified teachers, provision was made for the first time for pupils in 
schools for which teachers cannot be secured to study the courses of their 
grades by correspondence under the direction of “ supervisors '’ appointed 
by the local education authorities. Courses to cover all the subjects of 
each grade are provided and corrected by the “ Correspondence Study 
Branch” of the Department of Education. At the end of 1953 some 
1,800 pupils in approximately 90 centres were studying by correspondence 
in this way. A similar system has been used in a number of other provinces 
in recent years. 


School Health Services Under recent legislation in Ontario, local school 
authorities wishing to provide free milk for elementary school pupils 
may now be reimbursed by grants up to 50% of the amount expended 
for this purpose. Previously free milk was distributed only to a limited 
number of economically underprivileged children, mostly through the 
auspices of service clubs. 

One of Canada’s most unusual school dental clinics is now in operation 
on the west coast of Newfoundland. This is an area in which the majority 
of the people live in small and isolated communities between which there 
are few roads. To serve them the clinic moves from point to point by 
boat, jeep station wagon, or “ snowmobile’ (a motor vehicle equipped 
with skis), depending upon weather conditions and the time of the year. 
Its equipment, which includes a dental chair, and a gasoline-powered 
generating plant, as well as a film projector, is all fully portable. The 
clinic operates for from two to four weeks in each community. Besides 
actual dental work, a great deal of time is spent on denta! health education 
for both pupils and parents. The clinic is supported by the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educational Research A notable development during the year under 
review in the field of educational research was the formation in Alberta 
of a permanent body designed to meet the research needs of that rapidly- 
expanding province. The new organization consists of two committees, 
a research committee consisting of the dean and other members of the 
faculty of education of the provincial university, and an advisory com- 
mittee on educational research composed of two representatives each of 
the faculty of education, the Department of Education, and the provincial 
teachers’, school trustees’, and *“‘ Home and School” associations. The 
former committee will receive, and make suggestions for, research pro- 
jects, approve a programme of research, appoint project directors, approve 
project budgets, and publish an Alberta “ Journal of Educational 
Research’. The functions of the latter committee are twofold; it will 
recommend research projects to the attention of the research committee 
and will assist in financing the work. 


Interprovincial Cooperation ()n a national scale, the five-year project of the 
Canadian Education Association for the improvement of educational 
leadership and supervision (see reports of 1952 and 1953) was continued. 
In May 1954, the second of a series of three-week courses for inspectors 
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of schools drew together at the University of Alberta approximately 
70 inspectors from all provinces for the discussion and study of admi- 
nistrative problems. It is felt that the project is already beginning to 
produce encouraging results in the improvement of techniques of inspection 
and supervision. A valuable service being rendered by the project is 
that of enabling school inspectors from the different provinces to become 
familiar with the problems encountered and the solutions arrived at by 
their colleagues in other parts of the country. 





CEYLON 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954! 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — CurnricuLa AnD Metuops — National 
Languages as Media of Instruction — Practical Education — Religious Edu- 
calion — Physical Education — Aesthetic Education — Adult Education — 
Revision of Syllabuses — Teacuinc Starr — Training — MISCELLANEOUS 
— Statistics. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The public education budgets, expressed in 
rupees, in Ceylon for 1952 and 1953 were as follows : 


1952 1953 
Rupees Rupees 


See. os ott. @ cd ink Cte 2,727,898 3,125,708 
Inspection ... ; a 1,809,095 1,819,127 
Government primary ‘and secondary schools 53,369,738 57,011,953 
Assisted primary and secondary schools . . 51,736,780 54,981,047 
Government teacher training schools .. . 2,139,296 1,661,513 
Assisted teacher training schools .... . 162,752 116,928 
en EE hs 5 kota kim, © A Oe 303,803 174,103 
Capital expenditure .. . 15,154,884 20,437,764 
Miscellaneous (grants to associations, etc.) . 10,379,848 10,581,866 


CuRRICULA AND METHODS 


National Nannee The Education Amendment Act of 1951 was 
eo Media of Instruction further implemented during the year under 
review. The Minister for Education appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of the present Director of Education, to “ examine the 
working of the National Languages as media of instruction in Standard VI 
(7th year) and to make recommendations to facilitate the changing over 
to the National Languages as media of instruction in Standard VII (8th 
year) and VIII (9th year) with special reference to Science and Mathe- 
matics"’. The committee issued its report in November, 1953, and the 
report has been published as Sessional Paper No. | of 1954. The main 
conclusions of the committee were (a) that the general position regarding 
the present use of the national languages as media of instruction in Stan- 
dard VI (7th year) is satisfactory ; (b) that all subjects, other than science 
and mathematics, could be taught in the media of the national languages 
in Standard VII (8th year) from January, 1954, and in Standard VIII 
(9th year) from January 1955 ; and (c) that as the number of teachers qua- 
lified to teach science and mathematics in the media of the national 
languages is temporarily inadequate in the case of certain schools, permis- 
sion should be granted to such schools to teach these two subjects, during 
the years 1954 and 1955 in Standards VII (8th year) and VIII (9th year), 


1 From the report sent by the Ceylon Ministry of Education. 
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in the English medium, with the prior approval of the Director. The 
committee also made a number of recommendations regarding (a) the 
teaching of English as a second language ; (b) increasing the supply of 
specialist teachers qualified to teach their subjects in the national lan- 
guages ; and (c) the production of an adequate supply of textbooks and 
background literature in the national languages. 

These recommendations were accepted by the Minister for Education 
and steps were taken to put them into operation. The most pressing need 
was to train teachers in mathematics and science competent to teach in 
the national languages. Some 50 trainees for science and 50 for mathe- 
matics were admitted to the Senior Secondary Training College for spe- 
cialist training. In view of the fact that mathematics is not a subject 
taught in the vast majority of Sinhalese and Tamil schools owing to want 
of teachers, mathematics was made a compulsory subject for all teachers 
in training in the national media training colleges. The committee's 
recommendations regarding the teaching of English also received attention, 
specially as it was felt that nowhere has there been a declaration of the 
purpose of teaching English in all schools as a second language. One 
reason for making English compulsory was that there is only a very 
limited literature available in the national languages other than the usual 
class textbooks, and it is realised that the main purpose of teaching 
English is to provide access to a larger world of information and ideas 
available in English, besides contributing to international understanding. 
For this reason the ability to read and understand English was considered 
of very special importance. In this connection mention may be made of 
the Unesco seminar on the teaching of modern languages held at Nuwara 
Eliya. The discussions were very fruitful and provided very valuable 
guidance in drawing up schemes for the teaching of English. The classes 
for English assistants, organized last year, were continued, and concluded 
in May, 1954. Over 6,000 teachers attended the course but it was decided 
to allow only those who had put in 80% and over of attendance, to take 
the final examination in English. This examination is to be both written 
and oral. 


Practical Education Special attention was also devoted during the 
period under review to the teaching of practical subjects laid down in the 
Education Act of 1951. At the request of the Ceylon government the 
New Zealand government made available the services of an adviser in 
technical education, who has had wide experience in the teaching of 
handicrafts. An early start was made with the organizing of a technical 
education branch within the Department. As workshops were necessary, 
steps were taken for the erection of 23 double pre-fabricated workshops. 
When these were assured, arrangements were made with the High Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom and Australia for the purchase and 
despatch of equipment for the workshops. 

The New Zealand Education Department made available complete 
sets of blue prints to secondary schools of work projects in woodwork 
and metalwork, and copies were distributed to schools as an initial guide 
to the type of work to be undertaken. A detailed directive was prepared 
for the use of principals and teachers taking practical subjects. These 
«learly set forth the improvement of handicrafts, methods of organizing 
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workshops and class work, etc. It was decided that handicrafts should 
be done in the junior schools on the basis of not less than two 45-minute 
periods a week, In addition to assisting schools along general lines, the 
technical adviser has given help and guidance to many heads of schools and 
teachers engaged in the teaching of practical subjects. Through the 
adviser a strong liaison has been built up with the New Zealand Education 
Department which generously made available much useful material. It 
was also felt that along with the establishment of workshops for training 
in various kinds of handicrafts in the major towns, there should be in a 
country predominantly agricultural, a greater emphasis on agricultural 
activities in the schools in rural areas. With this end in view all teacher- 
trainees in government schools are being given an intensive course of 
instruction at two selected centres, in the theory and practice of agriculture. 
The intention is that all pupils in Ceylon schools should receive an education 
of a less academic and of a more practical type, so that whether they 
continue the education beyond Standard VIII (9th year) or not, they 
should be better fitted to adapt themselves to the environment in which 
they live. Agriculture is not considered in this context as yet another 
subject in the school curricula. The purpose is to carry out a whole pro- 
gramme of work up to the junior secondary stage in a practical way, so 
that the practical activities of the pupils may be closely related to academic 
activities undertaken in the schools. The purpose is to effect a change in 
the approach to the curriculum from that of subjects to be taught and 
knowledge to be acquired, to one of experience to be gained through 
activities. 

The change over in the medium of instruction to the national lan- 
guages made the compilation of glossaries of scientific and technical 
terms in Sinhalese and Tamil very necessary. Two committees were 
appointed for the purpose. A glossary of terms in general science in 
Sinhalese has been prepared and is now available. A glossary of terms 
in chemistry, physics, biology and mathematics is also complete. In 
regard to Tamil, it was decided te adopt the glossary of Tamil scientific 
and technical terms prepared under the direction of the government of 
Madras. 


Religious Education The government rightly stressed the importance 
of a religious education for all pupils. With this end in view the various 
religious denominations were requested to draw up syllabuses for the 
primary, junior and senior schools. The syllabuses for Roman Catholic 
Christians, Non-Roman Catholic Christians, and Muslims had been drawn 
up earlier. An advisory committee was appointed by the Minister to 
prepare a suitable scheme of instruction in Buddhism which is the religion 
of a large majority of the pupils. The advisory committee drew up the 
syllabus in the year under review, and in August, 1953, a vacation course 
in Buddhism was organized at 80 centres and was attended by approxim- 
ately 15,000 teachers. 


Physical Education Further progress was made during the year 
under review in developing the important field of physical education. 
The inspecting staff was increased to enable schools to get more help 
and guidance from them. In April, 1954, a month’s refresher course for 
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200 teachers was held at one centre. In addition, Saturday classes were 
conducted at 13 centres and 720 teachers attended them. The course 
consisted of 24 classes. A special committee is also busy in revising and 
drawing up a syllabus in physical education suitable for Ceylon schools. 


Aesthetic Education An outstanding art event of the year under 
report was the International Exhibition of Child Art held in Colombo. 
Eight countries sent exhibits. In addition a Unesco collection of child 
art representing various countries was included in the exhibition. This 
was a great success and over 30,000 school children visited it. The Depart- 
ment had requests for specimens of Ceylon child art and 60 pictures were 
sent to Italy and 25 to India to form permanent collections of child art. 
A representative collection of child art is being sent to Unesco in Paris 
to be exhibited in different parts of the world. A very encouraging feature 
in the development of art has been the interest in and understanding of 
child art. Many teachers are fast realising that art is a medium of expres- 
sion. The specialist inspectors devoted much time during the year under 
review to the training of art teachers. 

Oriental Music and Dancing continued to develop but lack of qualified 
and trained instructors was a handicap. School competitions in folk 
dances and music were held and a special display of folk dances was 
given under the auspices of the Unesco National Commission for Ceylon. 
This is an annual feature, and the encouragement given by the Unesco 
National Commission to the development of folk dancing has been very 
great indeed, Western music continues to be taught in the larger colleges 
in Colombo and the provincial towns. 


Adult Education In the year under review the adult education 
regional organizers were able to do more intensive work owing to the 
fact that the number of regions was increased from 3 to 5. Besides the 
regular academic work in the classes, there was much emphasis on games, 
recreation and cultural activities. Adults of many centres took part in 
plays and concerts arranged by their respective centres. Discussions on 
topics of local interest, and educational visits formed part of the year’s 
work. The adult centres set up in colonisation schemes and prison centres 
served a very useful purpose. Training courses had to be limited to two 
conducted at the Fundamental Education Project at Hingurakgoda. 
During the period under review over 13,000 adults attended classes. 

The Department continued to encourage the use of audio-visual 
aids in schools and adult centres, and 750 schools are now equipped 
with radio sets. Steps were also taken to make school broadcasting 
more popular and teachers were instructed in the technique of making 
use of school broadcasts in the general work of the school. The 
mobile cinema units are extremely popular, especially in the rural areas. 
A large number of first-rate educational films were purchased for the 
film library and the Department acknowledged with gratitude many 
gifts of films, filmstrips and projection equipment from the governments 
of Australia and the United Kingdom. 


Revision of Syllabuses Schemes of work for infant, primary and junior 
schools were in course of preparation in the year under review. The scheme 
of work for the infant department was published, while work on the primary 
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schools was nearing completion. As the Standard VIII test at the end of 
the junior school is for some pupils the end of a school education and for 
others the beginning of a senior secondary education, the curriculum for 
the junior school is under very careful consideration. It has to serve the 
purposes of a general education to some and the background of a senior 
secondary education for others. A special committee was entrusted with 
this work during the period under report, and several sub-committees 
were investigating the schemes in various subjects. Draft schemes of 
some subjects were completed, including the syllabus in social studies. 
Special mention should be made of the fact that the goal of the scheme 
in social studies is to prepare the pupils for international understanding. 
Experience gained in the Social Science Seminar at New Delhi proved 
very fruitful. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training During the year under review, in the primary 
and junior training colleges, mathematics was made a compulsory subject, 
and, what is far more important, the principals of the schools were con- 
sidering a complete change of the course of studies in the training colleges. 
They were working on a series of projects so that the training of teachers 
will not be compartmentalized into the teaching of separate subjects, 
but will attempt to train teachers to relate their teaching as closely as 
possible to the needs of the child and the needs of society. Practical 
subjects such as woodwork, arts and crafts, and domestic science continued 
to be taught in all training colleges. At the senior secondary training 
college, specialist courses were started for teachers of commercial subjects, 
woodwork and metalwork, and arts and crafts. This scheme will be ex- 
panded in 1954-1955 so that a higher degree of specialist training may be 
given to teachers of practical subjects. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Statistics In 1952, 1,245,916 children of school age (5 to 
14) attended school, representing 70.4% of the total of such children. 
The corresponding figures for 1953 were 1,307,464 and 71.7%. The num- 
bers of schools, pupils and teachers in those two years were as follows : 


Government Assisted and Unaided Total 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 


Number of Schools . . 3,379 3,449 8,096 8,112 6,476 6,651 


Number of Pupils. . . 774,408 818,437 719,235 750,923 1,493,643 1,569,360 
Number of Teachers. . 22.387 23,049 22,310 23,539 44,697 46,588 





CHILE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Administration — Budget — School Building — New Curricula — New 
Workshops — New Schools — Syllabuses — Textbooks — Teaching and 
Administrative Staffs — Auxiliary and Extra-scholastic Services. 


Administration The main changes made in Chile in the field of 
school administration during the year under review were as follows: 
(1) school social assistants were placed in charge of the Under-Secretary 
of Public Instruction (decree-law No. 93 of 18th May, 1953); (2) the 
directorate of vocational education, in the Ministry of Education, and 
the department of agricultural education, in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
were formed into one body (decree-law No. 135 of 19th June, 1953) ; 
(3) a central inspectorate (Superintendencia de Educacién publica), respon- 
sible for the direction and inspection of national education, was established 
(decree-law No. 104 of 3rd June, 1953) ; (4) the Under-Secretariat and the 
general directorate of the Ministry of Education were undergoing admi- 
nistrative and technical reorganization (decree-law No. 246 of 23rd July, 
1953) ; (5) the provincial and local primary education inspectorates were 
renamed provincial, departmental, and local directorates of primary 
education, and changes were made in the functions of these bodies (decree- 
law No. 250 of 23rd July, 1953; (6) the vocational school in Santiago 
was transformed into “ an experimental school for aesthetic education "’ 
(decree-law No. 281 of 24th July, 1953); (7) general regulations for the 
central inspectorate were approved (decree No. 10,335 of 22nd December, 
1953). 


Budget In 1954 the public education budget amounted 
to 8,331,489,257 pesos, as compared with 7,527,103,823 pesos in the 
preceding year. 


School Building In the year under review 22 schools at various 
educational levels were built (12 by the school building society, 5 by the 
Ministry of Public Works, and 5 by the Ministry of Education). 


New Curricula New curricula for the secondary schools were 
approved (decree-law No. 3232 of 18th May, 1953). The two three-year 
courses of study are maintained, but the third-year programme now has 
an alternative, and the fifth-year and sixth-year scientific and classical 
courses are differientiated. 

New curricula were also approved for the commercial schools, and 
these schools now have a two-year and a three-year course. The first 
of these two courses now comprises an additional year of specialization, 
and is intended for the training of office workers (decree-law No. 2397 
of 27th April, 1954); pupils completing the second course are granted a 
commercial diploma. A third course, moreover, was formed, for the 
training of bookkeepers, commercial representatives and travellers, and 


1 From the report sent by the Chilean Ministry of Education. 
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secretaries. The national education council also approved a new curri- 
culum for the evening courses in commerce, of which the duration is 
four years. These courses now comprise a preparatory year, and three 
years of specialization for the training of bookkeepers and commercial 
representatives, and a two-year course for the training of office workers. 

The national education council, furthermore, approved a new curri- 
culum for the first stage of the agricultural schools. That stage now lasts 
three years, on completion of which pupils are granted the certificate of 
field worker (auriliar del campo). The council approved another new 
curriculum for the first stage of the first level of industrial training, and, 
in principle, a curriculum for the second stage. While the first level 
formerly lasted five years leading up to the master’s certificate, it now 
comprises two stages, the first of which is a two-year one giving access 
either to a year of specialization concluding with the award of the skilled 
worker's certificate, or to the second stage concluding with the award of 
the specialist master’s certificate or the industrial baccalaureate giving 
access to the State technical university. Pupils from the second and 
third years of the secondary schools may take a one-year adaptation course 
giving access to the second stage or to the year of specialization. 


New Workships In the year under review two new workshops 
were established in Santiago, one for carpentry at an industrial school, 
the other for ready-made clothing in a girls’ technical school, in order 
to serve as a link between vocational education and industry for pupils 
who have just left school. Within the limits of the financial resources 


available, it is proposed to establish workshops in all vocational schools. 


New Schools Among the new schools opened in the year 
under review, special mention should be made of the consolidadas schools 
“Miguel Davila C.”, the school at Buin, and the centralizadas schools 
at El Salto, Lanco and San Vicente. These schools are all directed by 
the same authority, and have primary, secondary and vocational classes. 

In various parts of the country in 1953, 48 primary, 145 nursery- 
infant and 5 vocational schools, and 48 auxiliary vocational courses, were 
established. 

The following schools and courses were also established during the 
period under report : two fishery schools, six fishery and marine carpenters’ 
courses, one mobile vocational course functioning three times a year in 
three localities in the department of Puerto Varas. A practical vocational 
school (through the transformation of vocational school No. 13) was 
attached to the rural normal school at Valdivia. 


Syllabuses In the year under review the following changes 
were made in junior secondary school syllabuses: German (optional), 
Italian (optional), science, drawing, handicrafts, and handwriting were 
replaced by natural science, art, manual instruction, and the consejo de 
cursos. History and geography, civics, German (optional), Italian 
(optional), science, drawing, singing, handicrafts, needlework, domestic 
economy, and child care were replaced in the senior stage by Chilean 
history, geography and social problems, world history and geography, 
biology, art, music, manual instruction or domestic tasks, and the consejo 
de cursos. 
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The differentiated curriculum (fifth and sixth years), on the literary 
side, now comprises Spanish, history and geography, mathematics and 
physics, biology, and chemistry, and, on the science side, physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, Spanish, history, and geography. 


Textbooks In the period under report, “ Mas adelante”, 
the reader drawn up by the education department of the primary education 
directorate for the third primary year, was adopted, as also “ Lea’, the 
ABC written for primary schools by Mr. Luis Gomez Catalan, Mrs. Berta 
Riquelme, and Mr. Domingo Valenzuela. 


Teaching and During the period under review new statutes for 
Administrative the administrative and teaching staffs of the 
Ministry of Education were adopted (decree-law No. 280 of 24th July, 
1953). 
ions ont Extra- In the year under review the school assistance 
Services service (Auzilio escolar) was reorganized (decree- 
law No. 191 of 17th July, 1953) as an autonomous body of recognized 
public utility, under the designation of Junta Nacional de Auvilio Escolar, 
with its headquarters in Santiago, and with subordinate provincial and 
local committees. By the fusion of various existing services (concerning 
handicapped children with character difficulties, defective hearing, motor 
defects, mental illness, etc.), a medical-educational clinic was established, 
under the primary education directorate. Two schools for mentally 
defective children were set up, one at the Arriardn hospital, the other 
at the psychiatric clinic in Santiago. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


INTRODUCTION —- ADMINISTRATION — Budget — ORGANIZATION — 
Primary Education — Secondary Education — Primary Teacher Training — 
Vocational Education — Higher Education — Adult Education — Epuca- 
TIONAL PoLicy AND CurRRicuLA — Civic Education — Manual Work — 
Military Training — Teacuinc Starr — Salary Increases — AUXILIARY 
AND ExtTRA-scHOLAsTIC Services — Audio-visual Aids — Education of 
Handicapped Children — Chinese Students Abroad. 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the constitution of the Republic of China (Formosa) the right 
to education is safeguarded. All citizens shall have equal opportunity 
to receive education (art. 159). All children of school age, i.e., from six 
to twelve, shall receive free primary education. Those from poor families 
shall be supplied with textbooks at government expense (art. 160). The 
people actually enjoy this right in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the constitution. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget Appropriations for education are specified in 
the constitution of 1947. Article 164 of the constitution stipulates that 
the expenditures for education, science, and culture shall not be less than 
15% of the budget of the central government, 25% of the budgets of the 
provincial governments, and 35 %, of the budgets of hsien and municipalities. 
In 1953, because of the continued urgency of military requirements, the 
appropriations for the Ministry of Education amounted to NT$8,368,294, 
which was less than 0.5% of the budget. On the other hand, however, 
the Taiwan provincial expenditures on education for the same year 
amounted to NT$134,374,524 and constituted approximately 30% of the 
provincial budget, while hsien and municipal expenditures on education 
amounted to NT$196,367,639 or over 30% of the Asien and municipal 
budgets (the corresponding figures for 1952 being NT$127,385,779 or 
25.45%, and NT$179,532,657 or 34.14% respectively). 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary Education In accordance with the density of population 
and the geographical environment, Taiwan is divided into school districts. 
The regulations governing compulsory education for children of school 
age stipulate that children of six years of age, on receiving notice from 
the compulsory education committee, shall enrol in the school in the 
neighbourhood. They pay no tuition fee and receive textbooks free. 


1 From the epost peeeoeees to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education r. Cuen YUAN, delegate of the government of China 


(Formosa). 
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The numbers of children of school age and of those attending schools 
(1946-1954) are indicated in the following table : 


Academic Year Number of Children Number of Children 
of School Age Attending School 


1946-47... 1,048,147 823,400 
1947-48 ... 1,083,050 855,821 
1948-49... 1,090,121 840,783 
1949-50... 1,129,114 902,649 
1950-51... 1,133,909 906,950 
1951-52... 1,149,521 936,709 
1952-53... 1,107,956 930,719 
1953-54... 1,116,974 980,160 87.75% 


Column 3 does not include pupils who are above school age, i.e., 
over 12. Therefore, the total numbers of primary school pupils is greater 
than these figures. In the year under review, for instance, such pupils 
totalled 1,060,324. 


Secondary Education Four new secondary schools were established in 
the year under review. In the autumn session of 1952, there were 129 
secondary schools in Taiwan, of which 1 was national, 35 were provincial, 
74 were established by Asiens and municipalities, and 19 were private. 
There were 5,327 teachers and 92,946 pupils. In the autumn session of 
1953, there were 133 high schools with 6,263 teachers and 106,306 pupils. 


Primary Teacher Training [pn order to encourage youths to become primary 
school teachers, normal school students receive special treatment from 
the government. They are not required to pay for their tuition, and are 
given free room and board, free books, free uniforms, etc. On completing 
their studies, however, they are requested to teach in a primary school 
for at least three years before they can pursue advanced studies or change 
their occupation. 

Prior to “* V-J Day "’ there were only three norma! schools in Taiwan. 
In 1950 there were eight normal schools with a total enrolment of 5,083 
pupils. In the same year there were 20,611 primary teachers, of whom 
only 16,089 were qualified. At the same time it was estimated that 
220,000 children of school age were not attending school. If all these 
were admitted to school, 5,000 more teachers would be needed. In spring, 
1952, there was an enrolment of 6,029 students in eight normal schools, 
including 668 students in the junior normal schools. In the autumn 
semester of 1953, there were 6,014 normal school students. 


Vocational Education Four new vocational schools were established 
in the year under review. In the autumn session of 1953, there were 81 
vocational schools in Taiwan, of which 1 was national, 29 were provincial, 
46 hsien or municipal, and 5 private, compared with a total of 77 schools 
in 1952. The faculty and staff numbered 3,792, and enrolments totalled 
45,601, as compared with 35,559 in 1952. 


Higher Education In the autumn semester of 1953, there were 
1,478 higher education faculty and staff members. The total enrolment 
was 4,287, of whom 4,271 were under-graduates and 16 post-graduates. 
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Of the total number of students enrolled 1,721 were receiving government 
help in the form of subsidies or scholarships. The men's dormitories 
accommodated 1,864, and the women’s dormitories 306. 

Forty-three faculty members went abroad to continue their research 
or advanced studies under United States Technical Assistance programmes 
and fellowships awarded by the China Foundation and other organizations, 
during the academic year 1952-1953. Of these, sixteen have come back 
to rejoin the faculty after completion of their studies abroad. 

The Provincial Teachers’ College in Taipei had 292 faculty and 
staff members and an enrolment of 1,350 in the autumn semester of 1953. 
It consists of 12 departments : general education, Chinese, English, history 
and geography, mathematics, physics and chemistry, biology, physical 
education, arts, music, home economics, and industrial education. Pre- 
parations are being made to open two new departments: agricultural 
education, and boy scouting. 

There were four other provincial colleges, with faculty and staff 
members amounting to 775, and students to 4,606, in the autumn semester 
of 1953. There was also the Institute of Public Administration, with 
515 students. 

The establishment of a private college, the Tankiang Junior College 
of English, was approved by the Ministry in September 1951, but was 
not included in the former report. In the autumn semester of 1953, there 
were 954 students. 

A Provincial Maritime Junior College was established in the autumn 
of 1953. It has three departments: navigation, marine-engineering, 
and fishing. There are 185 students. 

In conclusion, there were 9 institutions for higher education in For- 
mosa in the autumn of 1953, as compared with 7 in 1951, and there were 
11,897 students, as compared with 7,965 in 1952. 


Adult Education Continuation classes have been set up for the 
benefit of the underprivileged adults. The period of education is from 
four to six months for the junior continuation classes and from six months 
to one year for the senior continuation classes. In the autumn semester 
of 1953, 1,819 continuation classes attached to primary schools were 
opened and 92,158 people completed their studies in them. 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicy AND CURRICULA 


Civie Education During the period under review measures 
governing the implementation of civic education in various levels of 
schools were drawn up and made known to the public. Such teaching 
materials as are conducive to the promotion of national spirit were inserted 
in the textbooks for schools of various levels. 


Manual Work There have come into operation new regulations 
which emphasize manual work and “ productive education "’ for primary 
and secondary pupils. In March, 1952, the Ministry of Education for- 
mulated and made known a set of new regulations requiring all primary 
and secondary schools to provide vegetable gardens, workshops, imple- 
ments, tools, machines, etc., in order that pupils from the 5th grade up 
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may be given opportunities to form the habit of manual work such as 
cleaning classrooms, sweeping the grounds, and removing sewage, and to 
do productive work including the raising of chickens and pigs, the growing 
of vegetables, etc. Girls are taught to do sewing and cooking. Productive 
work increases progressively with age. In vocational schools and technical 
colleges class hours are curtailed while practical and field work is increased. 

Close coordination was established in the year under review between 
education, on the one hand, and production and reconstruction, on the 
other. Greater emphasis was laid on technical training for primary and 
middle school pupils, and on field practice by vocational schools and 
engineering and agricultural colleges, many of which achieved close 
cooperation with neighbouring factories and farms. The Ministry of 
Education undertook the work of training technicians in cooperation 
with interested industrial organizations. Encouragement was given to 
factories and farms to set up vocational schools. 


Military Training Another set of new regulations provides that 
military training be adopted for senior high school and college students. 
Since the autumn semester of 1951, all normal school students have been 
required to receive military training, while girls have been trained for 
nursing. Since the spring semester of 1953, military training has been 
applied to senior high and senior vocational schools. In the academic 
year 1952-1953, eleven hundred college graduates were enrolled in the 
military academy at Feng Shan on the island of Taiwan to receive reserve 
officers’ training for one year. In the year under review, sixteen hundred 
college graduates received the same training at the same academy. In 
October, 1953, 5,000 senior high school, normal school, and senior technical 
school graduates were summoned to receive four months military training 
to qualify them as privates in reserve. These measures, it must be pointed 
out, are justified not only in view of the present state of emergency but 
also for the purpose of changing the traditional erroneous conception of 
the Chinese towards the scholar, who was regarded as a weak element 
of the community. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salary Increases The salaries of teachers consist of two parts, 
like those of other civil servants : basic salary for the teacher, and allow- 
ances and food rations for their dependents. They were deplorably low. 
After much deliberation and planning, the salary scales of all teachers 
were raised in the autumn of 1953 by about 50%. Whereas, for 
instance, each teacher or staff member in a secondary school received an 
average of about NT$400 per month in 1952, he now receives about 
NT$600. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Audio-visual Aids In June, 1952, the Ministry set up the Control 
Commission for Broadcasting to supervise the broadcasting programme. 
The Ministry has also ordered a large number of educational films from 
abroad, and, in cooperation with the Department of Education of the 
Taiwan provincial government, has succeeded in making a number of 
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dramatic and musical pictures, the most popular of which is a full-length 
picture, named “ Spring Harvest "’, dealing with the improvement of the 
livelihood of the peasants resulting from the government's land reform 
programme. The Ministry made in 1952 two hundred and fifty lantern 
slides covering a wide range of subjects. 


Education of Handicapped For deaf-and-dumb and blind children, the 
Chliéren provincial Department of Education maintains 
two trade schools, one at Taipei and the other at Tainan, where the 
children are taught different trades such as woodwork, hairdressing, 
shoemaking, massage, etc. The two schools are free and have facilities 
to accommodate 436 children. 


Chinese Students Abroad |)uring the three years 1950-1953, the Ministry 
approved the request of 564 college students or graduates and 232 high 
school graduates to study abroad. Most of them went to the United 
States. “MSA” and “ JCRR” also offered 36 and 39 fellowships to 
Chinese college graduates in 1951 and 1952 respectively. Likewise, the 
United Nations granted 8 scholarships for social welfare in 1951, 10 such 
scholarships in 1952, and 8 such scholarships in 1953, in addition to 8 
scholarships for public administration and economic development in 
1951 and 1952, and 4 in 1953. The candidates for these scholarships have 
been selected by the Ministry through competitive examination. 

There are 2,647 Chinese students now studying in the United States, 
about 3,000 who have completed their studies but are still staying in 
America, 500 students studying in Japan, 150 students studying in France, 
and 100 students in each of the United Kingdom, Spain and Italy. There 
are also students in Canada, Australia, the Philippines, Turkey, and 
Latin America. It is estimated that the total number of Chinese students 
abroad both in schools and graduated is about 7,000. 

Many Chinese scholars who escaped from the mainland before the 
communist occupation are now either teaching or doing their research 
work abroad, especially in the United States. According to the latest 
report, about three hundred Chinese scholars are serving as professors, 
associates or assistant professors and lecturers in American universities 
and colleges and as research fellows in universities and research institutes. 
Some of them teach Chinese history, arts or philosophy, but most of 
them are teaching or doing research work in science, mathematics, medicine 
and engineering. During the three years 1950-1953, the China Foundation 
granted 5 to 8 fellowships each year to professors of the National Taiwan 
University and other institutions to make further research abroad. The 
United States Department also awarded five fellowships to high 
school English teachers in 1951 and again in 1952. In addition to this, 
some scholars were recently invited by universities in the United States 
and Japan to give lectures in those countries. 





COLOMBIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Secondary Education Department — Budget — School 
Building — Oncanization — Expansion of Secondary Education — Evening 
Secondary Schools — Curnnicuta AND Metnops — Courses in Philosophy 
and Bolivar Theory — Secondary Syllabuses Under Revision — New Textbooks 
~~ Teacnine Starr — Secondary Teacher Training — Secondary Teachers’ 
Status — AuxiLiary Services — Social and Medical Assistance. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Secondary Education The administration of secondary schools in 
Department Colombia did not undergo any modification 
during the year under review. The different administrative organs which 
guide schools functioned harmoniously and in accordance with the system 
already in existence. 

The Ministry has a special department which is charged with the 
direction and guidance of secondary education in accordance with the 
regulations established by decrees Nos. 2261 and 2336 of 1947. These 
decrees provide for the following organization of the secondary education 
department: direction, section of general affairs, section of inspection, 
and national board for the gradation of teachers. Through these sections 
the department gives directions and guidance on all aspects of the general 
development of secondary education. 

The section of general affairs, for example, examines documents and 
certificates of study, authorizing the issue of the baccalaureate diplomas ; 
reviews the budgets of private schools receiving national subsidies, and 
their authorization ; grants permission for exceptional registrations and 
changes of registration during the school year, studies the situation of 
pupils who have made their studies in other types of establishments and 
desire to follow baccalaureate courses. Through this section the secondary 
education department also supervises the certificates of students who 
arrive from foreign countries, of former seminarists, and of former teacher 
training students, who wish to be incorporated into baccalaureate studies. 
In performing this function, 5,397 records were considered, out of which 
1,498 concerned pupils coming from other types of establishments and 
from foreign countries. In 1953, through this section, the department 
authorized 4,949 baccalaureate diplomas. 

The inspection section of the secondary education department 
constitutes an effective instrument of work for the Ministry. It performs 
not only the role of vigilance and guidance, but also keeps in contact with 
the actual position of education in the country, thus having the best 
approach, and enabling planning for the future to be made. The secondary 
education department has a chief and 20 national inspectors attached to 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
— Education by Mr. Luis GonzaLez Barros, delegate of the government 
of Colombia. 
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this section. The inspectors supervise the application of official provisions 
regarding curricula and syllabuses, professional capacity, hygiene of 
schools, teaching equipment, etc. In 1953, the department supervised 
and gave directives to all official secondary schools, and 127 private 
schools were visited. Reports of these visits were presented to the direction 
of the department, which approved the programme of 85 of these schools. 
The national inspectors are officials of the Ministry who have an intimate 
contact with the official organs and the teaching atmosphere of the 
country. No planning of national importance can be made without their 
assistance. 

The government has created a board of national gradation of secondary 
teachers, for the purpose of classifying secondary teachers in categories 
and groups, in accordance with their academic knowledge, degrees, scientific 
specialisation, technique, and experience. This gradation assures the 
stability of teachers and is the basis for the regulation of salaries of official 
teachers. It was created by law No. 43 of 1945 which was completed in 
1946 by means of decree No. 1487. Later some reforms were introduced 
by means of decrees No. 30 of 1948 and No. 2242 of 1951. The gradation 
board is attached to the secondary education department, and has a 
certain amount of autonomy, in accordance with the legislative act which 
made it. It is composed of three members, one representing the Ministry, 
another the ecclesiastic hierarchy, and the third, with juridical capacity, 
appointed by the respective association, representing the teachers. The 
gradation board has a secretary-general appointed by the Ministry. 
Gradation started in August, 1948, and constitutes the defence organ for 
official and private teachers, with regard to stability and salaries. During 
the time in which it has functioned, it has graded 3,487 teachers, distributed 
in 4 categories, as follows: Ist category, 1,480; 2nd category, 695; 
3rd category, 663 ; 4th category, 649. During 1953, the graduation board 
considered 416 gradation documentations. In 1954 it functioned normally 
and satisfactorily for the government and the teachers’ associations. 

The State has to furnish primary education free of cost to the Colom- 
bian nation, but, generally speaking, secondary education has to be paid 
for by the families. However, pupils who belong to poor families are 
educated free of charge in the national colleges which belong to the State 
and are located in different regions of the country. There are 36 national 
colleges with a total of 10,148 pupils. 


Budget In 1953, the Ministry of Education allocated 
5,528,129.50 pesos for the expenses of national secondary education. 
This sum includes 1,785,898.10 pesos for building. In 1954, the national 
budget earmarked 6,410,273.21 pesos for the purpose of secondary educa- 
tion, including 1,154,285.85 pesos for the termination of certain buildings 
begun in 1953, and to begin the construction of others. 


Sehool Building In 1953 the Ministry completed the construction 
of 8 national secondary schools, and, in 1954, continued the construction 
of 4 others not finished in 1953, and began the building of 2 others, aiming 
to finish them by the end of the school year. In this way the government 
is carrying out a building plan for secondary schools which benefits all 
the regions of the country, especially those situated at a distance from the 
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capital. The secondary education department now proposes a five-year 
building plan to concentrate large school areas in strategic parts of Colom- 
bia. The Ministry also aids private institutions by subsidies for maintenance 
and building. In 1954, the government allocated 2,130,500 pesos for sub- 
sidies for 166 officially approved secondary schools and for 133 which are 
still under consideration for approval by the government. The total of 
subsidies granted to educational institutions of every type and category 
amounted to 10,305,300 pesos in 1954. In this manner, the government 
effectively assists private education, largely benefiting the intellectual 
and moral capacity of the country. 


ORGANIZATION 


Expansion of The complete cycle of studies at secondary 
Secondary Education schools requires 6 years. To be admitted to the 
first year, it is necessary to have completed 5 years of primary schooling. 
In this way the full period (primary and secondary) amounts to eleven 
years. Lately there has been a tendency to incorporate the 5th year of 
primary education into the secondary school, as a preparatory year, 
but following the primary curriculum. In several national schools and in 
many private ones, this step has been adopted to facilitate the transition 
from primary to secondary education, and to accustom pupils to secondary 
discipline, methods of work, methods of teaching, and examinations. 
It is to be noted, however, that the courses referred to as preparatory, 
although functioning as an annex to the secondary school, do not lose 
their elementary and primary character. 

To understand the quantitative development of secondary education 
in Colombia, it is necessary to consider that this is divided into official 
and private education as follows: (a) official education is financed by 
the State, the departments, and the municipalities, and administratively 
depends on them (approval of subsidies for maintenance, appointment of 
direction, teaching and administrative staffs, internal regulations, deter- 
mination of salaries, etc.) ; (b) private teaching, as its name indicates, is 
financed by persons, societies or religious communities. 

The increase in the number of secondary schools in 1954, as compared 
with 1953, is as follows: national, 13; official (departments and muni- 
cipalities), 15; private, 30; total, 58. 


Evening Secondary It is also to be noted that evening secondary 
Schools schools are now in existence. The pupils generally 


work during the day to earn their living, and follow the courses between 7 
and 8 a.m. and from 6 to 10 p.m. There are at present 4 organizations of 
this kind (3 official and 1 private). They are subject to a special system, 
under which the course lasts 8 years, while the full course at a day-school, 
as stated above, takes 6 years. One thousand pupils attend these evening 
schools. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Course in Philosophy and =The curriculum stipulated in decree No. 0075 
Bolivar Theery of 1951 was stabilized in all official and private 
secondary schools. The year before, a programme of adjustment took 
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place, from the old to the new system. During that time, the stabilization 
of syllabuses was entrusted to technicians with long experience for each 
scientific field. In 1954, the government asked the Episcopal Conference 
to prepare Catholic religion syllabuses, and these are already in force in 
every school in the country. 

The curriculum mentioned above, moreover, has been improved by 
the incorporation of 4th year philosophy course and the 6th year Bolivar 
theory courses. The government considered two years insufficient to 
create a philosophical spirit in the pupils and to give a solid basis for 
human education, and decided to allocate the last three years, for these 
courses, in order to develop them. 

The government also created, in accordance with decree No. 3279 
of 1953, Bolivar theory courses for all primary, secondary, teacher training, 
technical, rural and university schools, as a national tribute to the 
Liberator. By Ministry resolution No. 1462, the official syllabuses for the 
study of the life and thought of Bolivar were adopted in the various types 
of educational establishments. By the adoption of these two changes in 
the curriculum, it was possible to increase the philosophical knowledge 
of baccalaureate pupils and to fortify the national spirit of Colombian 
youth. 


Secondary Syllabuses Through the inspection section of the secondary 
Under Revision education department, and after having heard 
the aflvice of official and private teachers, a revision of all secondary 
education syllabuses is being made. The criterion is to give them a didactic 
character, removing those subjects which are of minor importance, and 
increasing knowledge in depth rather than in extent. 


New Textbooks The new textbooks published during the year 
under review concern especially national history and geography. A con- 
siderable number of secondary teachers have prepared textbooks on 
different subjects and the Ministry of Education is considering the organiza- 
tion of a fund which would permit the publication of national textbooks, 
payment to the author, and sale of the books at cost price. Teachers in 
official as well as private schools are deeply interested in the compilation 
of their pedagogic experiences in order to present textbooks for this 
competition. 
TEACHING STAFF 

Secondary Teacher Training The Colombian government has been making 
efforts to increase the number of secondary teachers. To this end, it has 
established a teachers’ university. At the time of the foundation of this 
university, the budget for its maintenance was considerably increased, 
and new sections and dependences were created, so that it constitutes a 
real pedagogic laboratory. Numerous institutes are annexed for primary 
and secondary teachers, agricultural teachers, etc., to serve as experimental 
ground for future teachers. 

The Javeriana Pontifical Catholic University, a private establishment, 
has a faculty of philosophy and letters with two branches: philosophy 
and letters, and philosophy and pegagogy. From these a considerable 
number of professors qualify each year to lecture in philosophy, Spanish, 
literature, and languages. 
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Secondary Teachers’ Status The Colombian government gave special con- 
sideration in 1953 to the possibilities of increasing the salaries of secondary 
teachers, in accordance with the category given each teacher by the national 
secondary education gradation board. Last year there was an increase 
of 115 pesos per month for each teacher. At present the average salary 
for a secondary school teacher working for the nation is 400 pesos, plus 
free accommodation and an allowance of 65 pesos per month for those 
who do not take their meals at school. The cost of this increase amounts 
to 600,000 pesos for 1954. The increase of salaries to national secondary 
teachers also had a tendency to increase the salaries of all teachers. At 
present, there are 350 in national schools, 3,510 in private schools, and 
about 1,100 in the departmental and municipal schools. 

For the purpose of improving the living conditions of secondary 
teachers, the government has been making efforts to give teachers private 
accommodation, which will belong to them, through official and semi- 
official organs that finance and build houses. In June, 1954, 25 houses 
were allocated to secondary teachers and will be paid for by them on a 
monthly basis during a period of twenty years. The secondary education 
department is organizing a cooperative for teachers, which will have a 
credit, food and building section which will be financed by the teachers in 
proportion to their salaries and by subsidies given by the State. 

All national teachers belong to the Caja Nacional de Prevision Social, 
which provides for free medical and dental services, a sickness allowance, 
and a pension for disabled persons (in the case of disablement permanently 


preventing the person from working), and an allowance for retirement 
in the case of voluntary or compulsory resignation. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Social and Medical The pupils of national secondary education 
Assistance institutes benefit from the following State 
services ; (a) free tuition, board and accommodation, for pupils with a 
scholarship ; (b) medical service including a regular medical examination 
and the supply of medicines, (c) additional medical services such as 
injections, bandages, and isolation for contagious sickness; (d) dental 
service including a periodical examination for all pupils, and extractions, 
fillings and all general dental treatment ; (e) an anthropometrical medical 
control with periodical examination (at least once every three months) ; 
there are reports on each pupil, containing the main anthropometrical 
data, as well as an examination of the mouth, nose and eyes, and a general 
medical examination. The services enumerated are granted to all pupils 
of national schools and the Ministry of Education is anxious to extend 
them to private schools. 





COSTA RICA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Ministry of Education Reorganized — Budget — Secondary Education 
Reform — New Primary Curriculum Envisaged — Statistical Data — School- 
children’s Health. 


Ministry of Education In response to the new needs and demands of 
Reorganized its services, the Ministry of Education of Costa 
Rica was reorganized in 1954. The services of the Ministry now comprise : 
(a) the Minister's cabinet ; (b) the administrative council ; (c) the general 
administration of schools; (d) the research and planning department ; 
(e) the personnel and administrative services department ; (f) the finance 
department ; (g) the adult education and cooperative programmes 
department. 


Budget The 1954 budget of the Ministry of Education 
amounted to 45,494,100 colons, representing 18.5% of the total State 
budget. 


Secondary Education One major change in the secondary education 
Reform field in the year under review was that made 
in connection with the baccalaureate examination. Henceforth the only 
subjects in which candidates will be examined will be those appearing 


in the curriculum of the final year. Meetings and preliminary discussions 
took place in connection with an envisaged reform of the secondary 
curriculum and syllabuses. 


New Primary Curriculum [nthe year under review the committees charged 
Envisaged with drawing up a new primary curriculum and 
new syllabuses held a number of meetings. 


Statistical Data Serving primary teachers numbered 5,262 in 
1954, as compared with 4,977 in the preceding year. Secondary teachers 
numbered 616 in 1954, as compared with 576 in the preceding year. 


Schoolchildren’s Health With a view to securing the highest possible 
level of health among schoolchildren, new services were set up during the 
period under report, in collaboration with the Ministry of Public Health. 
These new services included (a) school canteens with menus based on 
well tried nutritional principles, (b) an anti-parasites campaign, vaccination 
against infectious diseases, lectures with the help of audio-visual aids, 
dental treatment, medical examination and treatment, (c) the organization 
of free holiday camps for undernourished children, with free transport. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Costa Rica. 





DENMARK 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Reorganization — Finance — School 
Building — OnGanization — Constitutional Provision for Schools — Private 
Education — Further Education — Youth Schools — Evening Schools — 
Evening High School —- Youth Boards — Continuation Class — Continuation 
Schools — A yg Schools — Correspondence Schools —- Provision for 
Leisure-time Activities —- Numerical Increases — Stupy PLANS, CURRICULA 
AND Metnops — Senior Secondary Curriculum no oy — Experimental 
Education — Teacuine Starr — Shortage of Teachers New Training 
College Act — Educational Research. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative In the school year dealt with in this report 
Reorganisation reorganization took place within the Ministry 
of Education bringing the administration more in harmony with the 
organization of the schools. The senior schools, the examination branch 
of the intermediate schools and the real schools (lower school certificate 
classes), and gymnasia (senior secondary schools), which had hitherto 
been under the administration of the IInd department of the Ministry, 
together with the universities and other scientific schools and colleges, 
the museums, the academy of arts, etc., were transferred to the Ist depart- 
ment, through which the rest of the educational system is administered. 
Technical schools, commercial schools, navigation schools, and other 
vocational schools remain, however, within the province of the Ministry 
of Commerce, and child welfare work and schools pertaining to it, as well 
as schools for handicapped children, and schools for the deaf and the blind, 
are still dependent on the Ministry for Social Affairs. 


Finance The appropriations for educational purposes 
in the budget for the fiscal year Ist April, 1953, to 31st March, 1954, 
totalled 231,552,000 Danish kroner, and were allocated as follows : 
Kroner 
Central administration. ....... 1,940,000 
Public primary schools. ...... . 147,543,000 
Private primary schools ...... . 4,160,000 
EE a ag no: “as gh 13,690,000 
pk 11,915,000 
Pedagogical study collection... . . 155,000 
Other expenditure concerning schools 6,309,000 
Educational system of the Faroes. . . 1,277,000 
Secondary schools. .......-.. 44,563,000 


To the expenditure of the State for educational purposes should be 
added the municipal contributions to the schools, which for the last fiscal 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. E. MoGEensen, delegate of the government of 
Denmark. 
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year amounted to 231,800,000 kroner, almost equivalent to the govern- 
ment expenditure for educational purposes. The total public expenditure 
thus amounted to 463,352,000 kroner, or almost half a milliard. 


School Building It has been estimated that in the next few 
years up till 1960 about one milliard kroner will need to be invested in 
school buildings. The realization of this programme was continued in the 
school year under review, the directives for rationalization and reduction 
in costs of building laid down by the committee appointed for the purpose 
being taken into consideration. Considerable results have already been 
achieved in respect of more rationally planned and more economically 
erected schools. The committee's work is to be continued on a larger scale 
by a newly established Central Research Institute for School Building 
with a many-sided representation of educationists, technicians, and local 
school authorities. In two or three years the institute is to plough its 
way through all the educational and technical-economical problems of 
school building on a practical and scientific basis and to put the results 
of this research work at the disposal of the building authorities and the 
designing architects. The functions of the institute will be purely advisory, 
and its decisions will not be binding. The liberty closely associated with 
the principles of Danish democracy for the local school authorities to 
make their own decisions as to the appearance and arrangement of schools 
is thereby not restricted, so there will be no danger of monotonous and 
unified school building work unrelated to local building traditions and 
local taste. 


ORGANIZATION 


Constitutional Provision Certain fundamental school rights have been 
for Schools established in the Danish constitution ever since 
it was enacted in 1849. Clause 90 of this reads as follows : “* Those children 
whose parents have no means to provide for their children’s teaching will 
get free instruction at the common schools."’ Thus free instruction in 
the primary school was secured for that part of the population of limited 
means. When the constitution was amended on 5th June, 1953, the pro- 
vision was changed to read as follows: “ All children of statutory school 
age have a right to free instruction at the primary school.’ In this way 
the primary school was constitutionally made into that which it had 
already become in practice, viz., a free common school for all children, 
without consideration of their parents’ economic circumstances, until 
the expiry of the school year in which they reach the age of 14 years, 
which is the limit of statutory school age. But legislation has gone further. 
In order to secure free instruction for the children also in the continuation 
classes of primary schools and at secondary schools, a law was passed 
on 11th June, 1954, providing free instruction and free textbooks at all 
public schools regardless of the children’s age. This means that teaching 
is now free of charge up to the end of the secondary school period, thus 
forging a significant link in the democratization of education. 


Private Education The constitutional provisions for education 
also include the following statement: “ Parents or guardians who them- 
selves provide for the children being given an instruction that will bear 
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comparison with what is in general required at the primary school, are not 
under an obligation to have the children taught in the primary school. " 

This provision dates back to 1855, was enacted in the constitution of 
1915, and transferred literally to the constitution of 1953. It secures 
liberty of education in Denmark, the children’s parents or guardians 
having a constitutional right to decide whether they want to send their 
children to the public schools or whether they prefer to have them educated 
at independent schools (“ free "’ schools) or by home instruction. On the 
basis of this right a number of “ free "’ schools have arisen alongside the 
public primary schools, and they cater for about 3%, of the children of 
compulsory school age. The “ free ’’ schools may be exempted from public 
inspection and choose their own representative as supervisor on condition 
that he is approved by the Minister of Education. In order further to 
consolidate the continued existence of the “ free "’ schools, the government 
subsidies have been increased by a supplementary law on “ free "’ schools, 
dated 18th February, 1954, so that they amount to 80% of the school’s 
expenditure. 


Farther Education During the year under review, the regulations 
for the establishment of various forms of further education for young 
people were collected and modernized, for the first time, in a synthetic 
Youth Education Act, which was confirmed on 11th June, 1954. This has 
made possible the creation of a richly varied system of educational possi- 
bilities for the group of the young who after passing the limit of statutory 
school age do not continue school attendance in the examination branch 
of the intermediate school, or, as part of a contractual apprenticeship, 
have the whole of their continued need for instruction covered through 
commercial schools, technical schools, or other vocational schools. 


Youth Schools According to this act a youth school must be 
established for the further education of pupils aged 14-18 years in every 
parish or municipality in which at least 15 pupils register. Normally it 
would be accommodated in the local primary school and it may be organized 
either as a day school or as a combined day and evening school, or further 
as an exclusively evening school, or finally as a boarding school with all- 
day instruction for at least two months. The purpose of the instruction 
is to convey to the pupils an understanding of the economic and social 
life which they have entered and also to contribute in making their leisure 
hours more significant and fruitful. At least one third of the minimum 
lesson time is to be used for instruction of an occupational and social 
character. 

The main problem in the organization of these youth schools was 
whether attendance should be compulsory (as in most neighbouring 
countries) or voluntary, in accordance with Danish tradition. The com- 
mittee which prepared this legislation arrived at a compromise of allowing 
a limited number of municipalities, by way of experiment, to prolong 
compulsory school attendance until the age of 15 years, but this proposal 
was not sanctioned by the legislature and so participation in the instruction 
of young people continues to be voluntary. 

Another problem was whether the young people should have the right 
to be released from work for one afternoon each week without reduction in 
wages so that the instruction might take place during the day. This 
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proposal was accepted in principle, but restricted to the 14-16 age-group, 
and conditioned by the fact that no reservations were to be made in the 
young people's contract with their employers. 


Evening Schools Such schools may be established on a voluntary 
basis for all persons above the statutory school age, thus helping to pro- 
mote general education, but without aiming at any examination giving 
privileges. Pupils of the age-group 14-18 years may be admitted, but should 
preferably be prompted to attend the youth schools mentioned above. The 
subjects may be cultural, social, general, manual, or vocational in 
character. 


Evening High Schools The evening high schools give advanced ins- 
truction corresponding to that of the folk high schools, and aim at provid- 
ing the students, who must all be above 18 years, with a general, cultural 
and civic education. 


Youth Boards The establishment of these three types of school 
for the further education of young people, the supervision of their activities 
and the approval of their study plans, etc., are entrusted to a youth board, 
which is to be appointed in all parishes and municipalities, and on the 
higher level to a county youth board to be appointed in each county, 
including both rural and urban districts. The composition of these boards 
aims at attracting as wide circles as possible embracing the municipal 
authorities, the teaching profession, and the economic organizations. 
The initiative in establishing such schools may be taken by private 


associations, individuals (such as the local teachers), educational organiza- 
tions of various kinds, or municipalities. 


Continuation Classes This form of a youth school is an addition to 
the ordinary primary school of a voluntary eighth school year after the 
compulsory seven school years. The government makes a special subsidy 
to the continuation class, which will be an effective support towards a 
lengthening of the school age on a voluntary basis to the pupils’ fifteenth 
year. (In neighbouring countries this continuation class is compulsory.) 


Continuation Schools These youth schools, which are based on a 
century-old tradition, are private boarding schools not aiming to prepare 
students for any examination or training for a special trade, but the purpose 
of which is the general education and training of the students. On the 
pattern of the folk high schools they operate with a summer course of not 
less than three months and a winter course of not less than five months, 
but they only admit students of the age-group 14-18 years, while the folk 
high school students entitled to subsidies must be more than 18 years old. 


Agricultural Schools These schools are a special form of evening 
school which agricultural associations are encouraged by the law to 
establish for the purpose of admitting apprentices and assistants of the 
farming industry to instruction in their trade while permitting them to 
attend to their practical work by day. 


Correspondence Schools This form of continued instruction of adolescents 
and adults after they have left school may be recognized as being entitled 
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to public grants if a correspondence school has at least 50 students per 
year and answers at least 500 letters relative to the courses. 


Provision for Leisure-time The Youth Education Act finally lays down 
Activities regulations for the award of grants for leisure- 
time activities organized by the various schools, such as the establishment 
of youth clubs for young people between the ages of 14 and 18 years. The 
law imposes upon the municipality or parish a duty of providing adequately 
furnished and equipped premises, and the government makes subsidies 
for the payment of the salaries for the leader and his assistants. When a 
youth club has permanent premises at its disposal and is open to all 
young people aged 14-18 years for friendly and cultural gatherings catering 
for their interests, it is entitled to subsidies from the government and the 
municipality or parish for its activities. 


Numerical Increases The number of children at school is likely to 
continue increasing until 1957, necessitating the building of new schools 
at a constantly increasing rate. Before 1960 it is estimated that 1,000 
million kroner (about 150 million dollars) will be required for school 
building. 


Strupy PLans, CurRICULA AND METHODS 


Senior The modifications in the curriculum for the 
Carricalum Reform gymnasium (senior secondary school), mentioned 
in the report for 1952-1953, came into force as from the beginning of the 


school year 1953-1954 and the revised form will be taken as the basis for 
the matriculation examination for the first time in 1956. 


Experimental Education The experimental work mentioned in previous 
reports is developing in all types of school: primary, intermediate and 
senior secondary. A special committee for experiments for each type, 
with the chief inspector in question as chairman, was appointed during 
the year under review in order to deal with proposals for experimental 
instruction and its realisation. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers The shortage of teachers mentioned in the 
report for 1952-1953 continues and is especially severe in outlying and 
thinly populated districts. The enrolment of students at training colleges, 
however, has been rising, and the number of training colleges has been 
increased. There are good prospects that the need will be covered in a 
few years. 


New Training College Act A radical change in the training of primary 
teachers took place in the year under review through the passing of the 
Training College Act on 11th June, 1954. This marks the conclusion of 
the experimental period which was introduced by the preliminary act 
of 1948, in accordance with which the new forms were tested that have now 
in the main been established. 
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In future there will be the following types of training courses for 
primary teachers: (a) training covering two-and-a-half years for women 
teachers for the four youngest classes at village schools, i.e., for the age- 
group 7-11 years, and the youngest classes of the provincial urban schools ; 
(b) a four-year general training of teachers for the whole of the primary 
school, classes for small children as well as the higher classes, and the 
intermediate and real school, as it includes special training for teachers 
who are to undertake the teaching of languages and mathematics in the 
examination classes and of woodwork and cookery throughout the whole 
of the primary school; (c) a three-year general teacher training for matri- 
culated students. This type, which was introduced during the exper- 
imental period as a 2%-year training in order to meet the shortage of 
teachers, has proved so valuable that it was found desirable to retain it. 
The reason stated for the shorter duration is that the candidates start with 
greater previous knowledge of the ordinary school subjects than the stu- 
dents of the main type. In the case of type (c) the matriculation examina- 
tion is required, while in the case of the type for women teachers of small 
children and the ordinary four-year type the Danish tradition has been 
retained according to which admission to primary teacher training should 
be open also to candidates who, though they have not passed through the 
examination school, have been engaged in some form of practical work in 
the economic life after attending an ordinary primary school, and probably 
further education classes, and who wish to be trained as teachers. The 
admission of such candidates is, however, conditional to their passing 
an entrance examination. , 

Teacher training is partly professional and partly general in character, 
the greatest importance being attached to the first element. Practical 
school work, education, and psychology are therefore regarded as the 
main subjects at the training colleges. A primary school for practice 
teaching should be attached to each college, but other schools as well, 
such as special schools for backward children, etc., are to be included in 
the training field. 

Another important reform of teacher training, introduced by the 
new law, is the abolition of external examinations—oral or written—in 
all subjects except Danish grammar, arithmetic and mathematics, natural 
science, and foreign languages. In all other subjects the students are to 
be judged on their attainment and their work throughout the whole 
course of study. An estimate of each student's personal qualifications for 
the teaching profession must be given by the principal after consultation 
with his staff. 


Educational Research The educational experimental work hitherto 
done at various experimental schools or in]a few special classes, received 
significant support during the school year under review through the passing 
of an act on Iith June, 1954, establishing the Educational Research 
Institute in Copenhagen. This is not attached to the university, but is 
directly responsible to the Ministry of Education. 

According to this, the main tasks of the new institute are as follows : 
(a) to undertake investigations and work of importance relative to edu- 
cational activities, using scientific methods as a basis; (b) to assist in 
planning and coordinating educational experiments undertaken outside 
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the institute ; (c) to give facilities for students of psychology and pedagogy 
to do practical work at the institute; (d) to publish the results of its 
work, 

Because of the considerable expenditure involved in establishing 
the institute it will be built up gradually in the course of a short series of 


years. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Introduction — Legislative Regulations — Two-Year School Building 
Plan — Religious Instruction — Literacy Campaign — Teacher Training and 
the Five-year Plan — International Conferences — Education Budget — School 
Meals and Clothing Services — Statistics — Teaching Staffs — Vocational 
Education — Health and Physical Education — Higher Education — Cultural 
and Artistic Activities. 


Introduction During the period under review truly remarkable 
results were achieved in educational, artistic and cultural fields, and the 
rate of progress was maintained which typifies the national revival policy 
originated by Generalissimo Dr. Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, and continued 
by the government of General Hector B. Trujillo Molina, president of 
the Republic. 


Legislative Regulations The following are the most important of the 
numerous decrees and resolutions passed during the period under review 
by the National Council for Education : No, 90,053, providing all primary, 
intermediary and secondary schools with a proper name; No. 90,153, 
establishing a syllabus for primary and secondary education ; No. 90,253, 
setting out the regulations by which national textbooks for schools are 
chosen in free competition ; No. 90,553, drawing up the charter of the 
Free University ; No. 90,753, providing for private primary schools to 
be examined by a committee of official women-examiners, subject to 
certain conditions ; No. 91,753, making the teaching of Catholic 
religion and morals a compulsory subject at all stages of education. In 
accordance with its prerogatives, the National Council of Education 
awarded 13,227 school certificates on the primary, secondary, and technical 
level, and 1,805 arts degrees and teaching diplomas. 


Belden’ School Among the most remarkable achievements of the 
Plas year under report is the fulfilment of the first 
stage of the two-year plan for the construction of schools. Thirty-nine 
school buildings were completed during 1953, of which thirty-five were 
inaugurated, and the remainder were due to be during the first two months 
of 1954. Each of these schools has very fine furniture (including the latest 
type of individual desks), a hall, a modern library, a laboratory, a com- 
pletely equipped dining-hall, special accommodation for the director and 
staff, modern sanitary installations, and sports-grounds. Some of the 
buildings also have gymnasiums and swimming-pools. Among the most 
remarkable of these schools is the School Settlement of San Francisco 
de Macoris, where the three primary school buildings and the secondary 
school form an organic structural unit with gardens and playing fields in 
beautiful surroundings. This policy is indeed worthy of admiration and 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Rafael Comprés Peréz, delegate of the govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 
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imitation by other countries. Another twenty-two buildings were in the 
last stages of completion and were due to be ready for use before the end 
of the year under review. Constructional work continued on the National 
Palace of the Arts. Total expenditure for educational buildings amounted 
to 5,166,994 pesos during the year 1953. To all this work must be added 
the construction of the magnificient building for the State Secretariat 
for Education and Arts, inaugurated in November, 1953, which cost 
124,490 pesos. 


Religious Instruction In the spiritual field similar progress was 
achieved during the period under review. The teaching of Catholic 
religion and morals was incorporated in the syllabus of all stages of national 
education, due to the initiative of the country’s Benefactor, sanctioned 
by a bill in congress, and put into practice by the National Council of 
Education in the decree No. 91,353. This decree raised the moral stan- 
dards of Dominican pupils, and will prove the best defence of the collective 
and the individual conscience against destructive and atheist communist 
propaganda. 


Literacy Campaign Similarly the literacy campaign, begun in 1952, 
had a fresh impetus during 1953. A two-year teaching programme was 
incorporated, demanding a knowledge of all the fundamental subjects of 
primary education. To show the success of this campaign it will be 
sufficient to give the following statistics: number of adults enrolled, 
91,947 ; number of adult schools throughout the country, 4,054 ; percentage 
of those taking part, 76%; number of those who have taken the first 


course and are continuing with the second course, 39,871. 

As a supplement to this campaign, the Free University was founded 
with the special object, within the plan for adult education, of allowing 
those already possessing a primary education to increase their general 
knowledge and culture, of teaching the men special theoretical and practical 
subjects useful for their trades, of training the women in domestic science, 
and of introducing both groups to the arts and teaching them how to 
enjoy and understand them. About two hundred adults are being taught 
in the evening courses of the Free University at Ciudad Trujillo, in three 
groups. Those who finish their course successfully may then continue 
their studies in an evening institute for secondary education. 


Teacher Training andthe Two facts in the development of Dominican 
Five-yeor Plas education in the period under review deserve 
special mention ; the creation of two special teacher training residential 
schools to provide the country with primary and secondary teachers and 
thus enable the new Five-year Plan to be applied to all rural primary 
schools. The object of the Plan is to give every child in the country a 
complete primary education and to bring him up in the atmosphere of 
the farming community. Thus it will be possible to raise the level of 
education thanks to the teachers trained in modern methods and with 
a really vocational calling. Furthermore, by the new plan for rural 
schools, the peasant-child will be taught practical knowledge that will 
keep his roots in the soil and will prevent the exodus to the towns ; thus 
the development of Dominican agriculture, the basis of the country’s 
national wealth, will eventually benefit. 
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International Conferences Attention should also be drawn to two notable 
events in the international sphere of education: the Inter-American 
Seminar on Adult Education in April, 1953, and the first Inter-American 
Congress of Psychology which was held in December. 


Education Budget During 1953, 4,775,337 pesos were allotted to 
the national Ministry of Education to fulfil its programme, a sum which 
surpasses the budget of the previous year by 379,472 pesos. This amount 
does not include the money spent on the two-year plan for school construc- 
tion mentioned above. Thus a total of 9,943,532 pesos was spent on 
education during 1953, i.e., more than the total of the national budget 
before the advent of the present government. This increase made it 
possible to improve the educational services and enlarge the building 
programme, as follows : 45 emergency schools ; 127 new courses in urban 
primary schools; 112 new appointments of teachers in rural primary 
schools ; 177 new lessons per week in secondary schools; a new urban 
primary school ; two academies of music ; a school of domestic science ; a 
secondary day school and a secondary evening school ; an evening institute 
of domestic science ; a school settlement ; two teacher training colleges ; a 
post for a woman inspector of the first courses in the literacy campaign. 

The increase in the budget of the Ministry of Education also made 
it possible to provide the newly constructed secondary schools with modern 
furniture by reserving 152,759 pesos for the purchase of furniture and 
school equipment. Some 1,044 buildings, used mainly as rural and 
emergency schools, were repaired at a cost of 87,704 pesos, of which 
33,597 pesos were subscribed by the Society of Parents and Friends of 
the School, which is supporting the national educational policy with 
constantly growing enthusiasm. 


Sebool Meals and As tangible evidence of the interest which the 
Clothing Services government takes in the social side of education, 
it is worthy of note that the sum spent on providing school lunches and 
on issuing free clothing to pupils amounted to 253,970 pesos in 1953. 
This made it possible to extend these services to a larger number of pupils, 
to purchase furniture and equipment for the school dining-halls, and to 
improve the standard of meals. 


Statistics At the close of the year under review the statistics 
of education were as follows: total number of schools, 2,626 (2,333 state 
schools, 91 subsidised by the State, and 166 private) ; total of pupils on 
the rolls, 273,529 (excluding those attending classes to combat illiteracy) ; 
percentage of those attending and being promoted, 82% and 60% res- 
pectively. The drive to teach children to read and write showed the 
best result of recent years, with a total of 87,137 new literates. 


Teaching Staffs Apart from the reforms in the training of 
teachers, mention should be made of the short refresher courses for teachers. 
They are held during the summer for heads of rural schools, teachers of 
urban primary schools, and teachers of English. Also a lot of technical 
help was given by visiting schools; teachers’ assemblies were organised, 
several thousand pupils were examined by modern tests to measure their 
intellectual ability, and reforms were made in the methods of teaching 
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reading and writing. On the material side, the teaching profession 
benefited by a salary increase for primary teachers, and 54 members of 
the service were provided with accommodation as a result of a lottery 
organized by a special committee for the benefit of teachers in state 
schools, at a total expenditure of 80,300 pesos ; 47 teachers were granted 
a pension on retirement. 


Vocational Education Vocational education was also considerably 
developed during the year under review. The equipment of the National 
School for Arts and Crafts and the Ecole Salésienne was improved, while 
the Polytechnical Institute of Loyola at San Cristébal, which is gene- 
rously subsidised by the State, raised the number of its students to 1,052. 
In the latter, which is in charge of the Jesuit Fathers, the construction 
of eight workshops equipped with special machinery for the various 
crafts was begun, and they will soon be turning out fully trained artisans. 


Health and Physical Children’s health and physical development are 
Education matters that the government has very close to 
its heart. A school medical service, the general directorate of sports and 
the general inspectorate of physical education ensure that Dominican 
children grow up healthy and strong. A short outbreak of smallpox at 
Ciudad Trujillo was quickly dealt with by vaccination. The general 
state of health of pupils improved owing to the work of the medical officers 
of the army and the State hospitals, and also as a consequence of the 
hygienic conditions in the new school buildings. Laboratory work and 
dental service also contributed to the improvement of the general health 
of pupils. With regard to physical education and sports, it should be 
noted that the former found more favourable conditions for development 
in the gymnasiums of the new schools, and that the latter were generally 
intensified. Teachers for physical education were getting improved 
training ; numerous competitions in sports of all kinds were held throughout 
the country ; Dominican players took part with success in international 
sporting events ; sports equipment and gear were distributed to schools. 


Higher Education During the year under review the University 
of Santo Domingo carried out its teaching duties through faculties and 
specialised institutes for research, such as those for anatomy, geography, 
geology, and seismology, as well as through subsidiary services, which 
have large funds at their disposal, such as the library, the institute of 
economics, the service for social assistance, the directorate of sports and 
the dental clinic. The budget for 1953 was the highest since the foundation 
of this ancient institute of learning ; 750,706 pesos were spent on the 
above services and on increasing the number of professorships, improving 
the sports grounds, and decorating the gardens. Mention should also 
be made of the creation of a school of journalism in the faculty of philo- 
sophy. Residential facilities for students, moreover, were continually 
increasing pending the completion of the special building situated on 
the University campus. Residence with the Brothers of Christian Schools, 
for men-students, and with the Carmelite Nuns, for women-students, both 
subsidised by the government, temporarily solved this problem. Among 
the activities of the University, special mention should be made of the 
summer courses for Dominicans and for students from abroad, organized 
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by the faculty of philosophy, and of 21 scientific lectures and talks, a 
visit by sports teams from the Universities of Cornell and Yale, etc. 
The University was also represented at various academic functions abroad, 
such as at the Congress for Philosophy and Education at Quito in Equador. 

The number of students immatriculated at the University during 
the year under review was 2,780, of which 60 were from abroad; the 
number of degrees awarded in the various faculties was 304, 


Cultural and Artistic During the period under review the mobile 
Activities lending libraries registered 65,503 books lent out 
and 50,055 readers in their own rooms. In the sphere of intellectual 
cooperation and the spreading of culture special mention should be made 
of the following events: the exhibition of reproductions of works by 
Leonardo da Vinci; the celebration of United Nations Day and of the 
Declaration of Human Rights; the publication of a French edition of 
“ Enriquillo "’ by Galvan, in collaboration with Unesco; the help given 
to national authors by the purchase of a large number of their books ; 
the book exhibition held for the third time ; the publication of a new 
series in three volumes of the “ History of Santo Domingo "' by Antonio 
del Monte y Tejada; the sending abroad of 1,264 copies of works by 
national authors; the distribution to school libraries and official and 
private institutions of 23,930 books; the distribution of the ‘ Booklet 
on Citizenship "’ by Generalissimo Trujillo ; the publication and distribu- 
tion of 100,000 copies of the new “ Trujillo Booklet "’ which has been 
proved an invaluable aid in the literacy campaign. 

Apart from the activity of the National Symphony Orchestra, men- 
tion should be made of the work of other artistic bodies, such as the 
National Conservatory of Music and Drama, the Elementary School of 
Music, the National School of Fine Arts, as well as the performances given 
by the National Art Gallery. More than 600 pupils took part in public 
performances. Dominican artists were also represented in various inter- 
national exhibitions, such as the second Biennale of Sao Paulo in Brazii, 
the second Biennale of Spanish America in Havana, and the pictorial 
exhibition organized for the 10th Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 
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Inspection of Schools In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion established 5 new inspection posts in the provinces, where the density 
of population is highest, to meet the increase in public, municipal and 
private schools. 

In the 1953-1954 school holidays the Ministry organized a fifteen-day 
course, for headmasters from the provinces and inspectors from the Sierra 
y Oriente area, on basic educational problems, and on modern methods 
of school inspection, teaching methods, the social role of school inspectors, 
etc. 


Vocational Guidance During the period under report a vocational 
Established guidance service was established within the 
framework of technical education. The new service’s programme includes 
(a) the drawing up of educational and vocational guidance report cards, 
(b) educational and vocational counselling for pupils, (c) an educational 
and vocational information service, and (d) an employment bureau for 
pupils who have completed their examinations, and follow-up work. 

To provide qualified staff for the new service, three training courses 
were held. A beginning was made with the preparation of the necessary 
materials for research into pupils’ interests, aptitudes and tastes. The 
first vocational office will come into operation as soon as the necessary 
material arrives from the United States. 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget amounted to 
84,725,520 sucres in 1953, and to 105,462,620 sucres in 1954, an increase 
of 20,737,100 sucres (roughly 24%). 

The various items in the budget increased in 1954, in relation to the 
preceding year and to the total increase in 1954, as follows : 


% Increase % of 1954 

Over 1953 Increase 
Nursery-infant and primary education .. . 23.0 52.7 
Complementary schools .......... —40 9.0 
Normal schools and rural school centres . . 28.0 3.4 
Secondary education .........4.-s 31.0 22.3 
Vocational and technical education ... . 37.0 9.2 
Ph . i. 5 és #8 CiaA>e « <'e 4.9 3.3 
Other establishments ........... —30 0.0 
Miscellaneous (scholarships, subsidies, etc.) . 53.0 8.8 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Ecuador. 
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In accordance with the education law and the law on municipalities, 
the latter earmark 15% (roughly 150 million sucres) of their revenues 
for public education. 

The provincial councils also contribute to educational expenditures, 
more especially in connection with school building and repair and the 
purchase of school gardens and materials. 


Sehool Building As reported previously, 56%, of the public school 
buildings in Ecuador are rented or on loan. To remedy this state of affairs, 
75 school buildings were completed and 151 were under construction in 
the year under review ; expenditure in this connection is met from an 
education stamp tax, the yield of which is not included in the budget 
figures given above. 

In each provincial capital the Ministry plans to build a school to 
serve as model for municipal and private bodies. An appeal was made in 
this connection during the period under report, and some of the bodies 
concerned made donations of the required land ; arrangements were made 
to finance the scheme. 

Although the yield of the education stamp tax is not high, several 
school buildings were purchased or constructed, and a number of State 
schools were repaired or enlarged during the year under review. Five 
new schools were built at Guayaquil with the aid of loans. 


Adult Education As an addition to the adult courses in existence 
for some years at the central university and in some technical secondary 
and private schools, a full-scale programme of fundamental education 


was started in the year under review under the auspices of the national 
union of journalists, which is legally authorized to participate in the 
literacy campaign. The new programme comprises the following : 


(a) Culture and leisure: organization of 5 courses for illiterates ; 
setting up a library ; founding an athletic club ; opening an entertainments 
hall ; organization of a dramatic society, cinema shows, and a series of 
lectures. 

(b) Hygiene and medical service: installation of a mobile public 
pharmacy ; setting up a home aid and dispensing service; forming a 
team of nurses and a sanitary group of young persons ; forming a house 
cleaning and furnishing service ; disinfection and an anti-fly campaign ; 
construction of septic tanks. 

(c) Moral training and social service: a course in feminine crafts ; 
family aid (house visits to assist with and advise on household tasks ; 
children’s dressmaking as part of the crafts course). 

(d) Vocational training (agriculture and industry) : spread of know- 
ledge of plant improvement; publishing the Cartilla Agricola; market 
gardening ; animal husbandry ; distribution of plants and grain ; utilization 
of water. 

(e) Economic questions: raising living standards; repair of public 
and private buildings ; organization of a public refuse disposal service ; 
town-planning ; drawing up a scheme of cooperatives. 


New Technical University A major event in the year under review was the 
establishment in June, 1954, of a technical university at Portoviejo, 
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capital of Manabi province and one of the country’s busiest agricultural 
centres. The new university comprises a faculty of agriculture and a 
faculty of veterinary medicine. 


Statistical Data The following establishments were set up in the 
year under review : (a) 94 official and municipal, and 80 private, primary 
schools ; (b) 1 State classical secondary school, and 6 private modern 
secondary schools, 2 State vocational schools (dressmaking and needle- 
work); (c) 4 private commercial and administrative secondary schools, 
4 private secondary schools of arts and crafts, and 3 municipal secondary 
schools of commerce and arts and crafts ; (d) 1 technical university. 


Nursery-infant Schools The underlying principles of the organization of 
nursery-infant schools were fixed in the year under review, covering (1) the 
aim of nursery-infant schools, (b) their organization in sections, (c) the 
minimum curriculum, (d) teaching methods, (e) buildings and materials, 
(f) evaluation of pupils’ work, and (g) parent-teacher relationships. 


Primary Education The guiding lines of the revision undertaken in 
the year under review of the primary curriculum are as follows: (a) avoid- 
ance of superficiality and emphasis of spiritual and cultural values ; 
(b) articulation of primary with secondary education; (c) revision of 
teaching methods with a view to the elimination of verbalism and of 
memorization and other passive ways of learning; (d) adaptation of 
school activities to community needs; (e) revision of textbooks. 


Secondary Education The main element in the reform of secondary 
education is the introduction of two stages, the first covering the first 
four years, the second covering the last two years. 

The aims of the first stage are (a) to give a general education to the 
greatest number of pupils, (b) to guide young persons on the basis of their 
individual aptitudes, (c) to develop the knowledge and aptitudes required 
for the efficient performance of all tasks, and (d) to facilitate access to 
vocational schools. 

The aims of the second stage are (a) to continue the pupils’ scientific 
training and introduce them to the study of philosophy, (b) to facilitate 
pupils’ choice of studies by increasing the number of options, (c) to raise 
the standard of the baccalaureate examination, and (d) to encourage 
pupils to undertake more advanced studies. The reform will make it 
possible to establish secondary schools with only the first stage, or with 
both, according to the resources available. 


Agricultural Education A decree was issued during the period under 
report bringing pre-vocational agricultural education (including rural 
normal schools and part-time agricultural courses at the vocational level) 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Education, and laying down that this 
form of education shall henceforth be given in the form of supplementary 
courses in technical secondary schools possessing the necessary equipment. 
Secondary and vecational agricultural education, on the other hand, was 
placed in the charge of the Ministry of Public Economy. 


Technical Education With a view to organizing technical education, 
the Ministry of Education in the year under review began (a) to take a 
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census of vocations requiring skilled workers and technicians, and (b) to 
record and evaluate the various forms of training offered by public and 
private technical schools and by the apprenticeship system. 


Textbooks Schools in Ecuador are free to choose such 
textbooks as are deemed to be in harmony with morals and the country's 
democratic institutions, clearly and correctly written, and in line with 
modern thought. After a thorough study of the question, the Ministry of 
Education recommended in the year under review the use of certain 
textbooks, including the following: Cuadernos del Alumno: Ortografta, 
by Bolivar Guarderas and Edmundo Burbano; Lecciones de Gramdtica 
Espafola, by Octavio Gomez ; Ejercicios de Lenguaje, by Edmund Carbé ; 
Inglés para el Viajero, by Carlos C. de Labastida. 


Teaching Staff Endeavours were made in the year under review 
by the pensions fund authorities to reduce the age limit and the length 
of service required for entitlement to retirement pension. The amount 
of the latter is to be increased, and regulations are to be issued concerning 
teachers’ unemployment insurance. 


Sehoolchildren's Health The provincial education authorities issued 
instructions during the period under report, enabling school gardens to 
be used for teaching purposes, including the cultivation of vegetables of 
high nutritional content and suited to the locality ; the instructions also 
refer to the use of such vegetables as foodstuffs. 

Under the direction of dieticians from the United States, the meals 


service of the rural normal boarding-school at Uyumbicho was studying 
the diet of the school, with a view to advising the school meals services 


throughout the country. 
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Educational Reform The report for 1952-1953 alluded to the pro- 
mulgation of laws No. 142 and No. 143 for 1951 regulating the organization 
of secondary education and primary education respectively. Both laws 
came into operation during the 1951-1952 and 1952-1953 academic years. 
They dealt with the unification of the first stage of education and the 
enactment of free education in both secondary government and non- 
government schools in common with the first stage, raising the standard 
of technical education to the level of secondary education, and the sim- 
plification of promotion examinations. However, it was felt that some 
amendments to both laws should be made. The liberation movement 
that started in July, 1952, marks the start of a new era in Egypt; new 
hopes were born with the new regime and a strong reformation movement 
immediately started. It was natural then, that reform should be extended 
to the field of education with a view to the preparation of good citizens. 
The work of the committees set up to investigate the problems of education 
in the light of the principles of the new regime led to the enactment of 
laws No. 210 and No. 211, 1953, for the reorganization of primary educa- 
tion and secondary education respectively. The implementation of these 
laws leads to the spreading of education among all classes and the provision 
of equal opportunities for all. 


Sehool Building “The School Building Establishment” set up 
in 1953 marks a milestone in the educational reform in the country. This 
establishment was instituted by law No. 343, 1953. Undoubtedly this 
will greatly help to solve the problem of school buildings, which has always 
been a serious impediment in the way of educational reform. Three 
hundred new schools are planned to be built every year. It is hoped that 
in a reasonable time all children of compulsory schooling age will be 
absorbed and illiteracy will be finally eradicated. As an encouragement 
for the spontaneous contribution of citizens to the project, priority in 
choice of sites for school buildings will be given to those localities where 
the citizens contribute land for such sites or donations towards that end. 


Secondary Education According to the law No. 211, 1953, secondary 
education is divided into two stages, preparatory and secondary. 

The preparatory period covers 4 years of study and admission to 
this requires the passing of a local examination in Arabic and arithmetic. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Abdel Aziz Ex Sayep, delegate of the Egyptian 
government. 
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It is restricted to those obtaining at least 50% of the marks in each subject 
separately and 65% in the total. The age of admission to each grade is 
as follows : first grade, from 10-12 years ; second grade, from 11-13 years ; 
third grade, from 12-14 years; fourth grade, from 13-15 years. 

The preparatory stage ends with a public examination held yearly 
in each educational zone. Successful pupils are granted a “ certificate of 
preparatory studies "’. 

The secondary stage proper covers 3 years of study. Candidates 
must be in possession of the certificate of preparatory studies and not 
more than 17 years of age ; priority is granted according to age and total 
marks. Other pupils are directed to pursue secondary technical (agri- 
cultural, industrial or commercial) studies, according to individual apti- 
tudes. Studies in the first year of this secondary stage are the same for all 
students, but those of the second and third years are divided into two 
sections, literary and scientific. A written examination is held for the 
first and second year students. Those obtaining the minimum mark for 
each subject together with 50%, of the total are promoted to the next 
class. At the end of the third year the Ministry of Education holds a 
public examination and the successful candidates are granted the “ general 
secondary education certificate "’. 

The main features of law No. 211 for 1953 are as follows: (1) The 
period of study in the preparatory stage has been fixed at 4 years, parallel 
to the fifth and sixth classes of primary schools and the first and second 
forms of the secondary schools under the former regime. (2) Now only 
two public examinations are held during the preparatory and the secondary 
stages of study covering a period of seven years, whereas according to 
previous laws pupils had to sit for three public examinations in the course 
of five years. (3) Promotion from one grade to another is henceforth 
partly based upon the pupils’ work throughout the year (4% of the marks 
for each subject), and partly on the written examination (3 of the marks). 
The system of grouping subjects was abolished and replaced by requiring 
the pupil to obtain, in addition to the minimum required in each subject, 
50%, of the total marks in all subjects in the preparatory stage and 40%, 
in the secondary stage. (4) Whereas admission to the second session of 
examinations was permitted unconditionally for failures in the first 
session, admission is now limited to those who failed to present themselves 
for the first session of the examination for valid reasons. Pupils who fail 
in one subject are promoted to the higher classes, provided they obtain 
50%, of the total marks ; but those who fail in more than one subject have 
to repeat their class. In public examinations admission to the second 
session is permissible for failures in one or two subjects at most or absentees 
for valid reasons. (5) The second foreign language has been omitted from 
the curriculum of studies in the preparatory stage. Instead, songs and 
music are taught in order to foster the pupils’ artistic sense and enhance 
the national spirit ; hygiene has been added and also the study of Egyptian 
society in the first year to fit the pupils for social life and social service, 
this subject serving as a basis for the study of sociology in the second and 
third years of the literary section ; finally the study of religion and the 
Koran were given fresh impetus and considered essential subjects for 
success and promotion into higher classes, non-moslems being required 
by law also to study the tenets of their religion. (6) Artistic education 
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and handicraft teaching have been introduced as well in all classes. 
(7) Physical education and sports now have a significant place in the 
curriculum ; military training has been introduced in schools to inculcate 
the spirit of obedience and discipline. 

The separation of the preparatory stage from the secondary school 
proper has far-reaching results: by separating boys of ten years of age 
from those who might exceed 21, as was the case before the new law, 
due regard to the difference in behaviour, mentality and conduct can be 
given. 

During the year 1953-1954 there were 273 preparatory and secondary 
schools (236 in 1952-1953) comprising in all 5,436 classes (3,237), and with 
an enrolment of 208,359 pupils (122,404). 


Girls’ Education Admission into girls’ schools increases every 
year owing to the ever-growing desire of parents to educate their girls. 
Thus the Ministry has had to increase the number of classes in primary, 
secondary, and technical schools and women’s training colleges, and at 
the same time to modify the curriculum to meet their particular needs. 
Law No. 210 envisaged the establishment of post-primary schools for 
girls, with a curriculum designed to prepare girls for domestic life. 

In 1922, which heralded the first step taken towards independence, 
Egypt had only 4 primary schools for girls with 901 pupils and only one 
training college with 129 pupils. There were as well only two kindergartens 
teaching 300 children, and restricted at first to boys. Girls’ education 
was confined to primary education as there were no secondary schools 


for girls. The expansion of girls’ education has progressed very rapidly 
in the last two decades, and at the present time 244,757 girls attend 
primary schools, and 68,185 are enrolled in preparatory and secondary 
schools. 


Primary Education Law No. 210 for 1953 is the foundation on 
which compulsory primary education rests. It represents the minimum 
standard of general education, and the irreducible minimum for children 
enabling them to grow into enlightened citizens prepared to shoulder 
their individual and communal responsibilities and pursue their living 
in the practical life they lead. The most important amendments introduced 
into law No. 143 for 1951 and provided for in the new legislation are as 
follows : 


(1) Pupils have been exempted from the payment of all kinds of 
fees during the compulsory stage, since their parents, particularly in rural 
communities, are often unable to meet this expense. 


(2) Kindergartens have been incorporated in the general primary 
education. 


(3) The teaching of a foreign language at this stage has been cancelled, 
as it was difficult to recruit enough foreign language teachers for the 
thousands of primary schools scattered over rural Egypt; there is no 
question of teaching a foreign language in a limited number of schools, 
for such a measure would give rise to serious educational and social prob- 
lems and would be opposed to the principle of equal opportunity for 
all. 
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(4) The course of study has been divided into three sections, each 
of two classes. Promotion within each unit depends only on regular 
attendance for a least 160 days (which represents 75% of the school 
year). Promotion from the first section to the second depends also on the 
opinion of the headmaster and the teachers. Moreover, it is necessary to 
succeed both in a written and an oral examination in order to be promoted 
to the third section. 


(5) The primary certificate examination previously held at the 
end of the sixth class has been cancelled. Candidates to preparatory 
schools (between the ages of 10 and 12 years) have to pass an entrance 
examination at the end of their fourth year. Pupils of the sixth class sit 
for an examination held by the section inspector, and those who pass 
are given a report testifying to their success. 


(6) The new law provides for the establishment of post-primary 
schools which give pupils a broader culture as well as vocational training 
adapted to the needs of their communities, whether rural or urban. Girls 
are trained in feminine arts, while boys are trained in agriculture and 
rural crafts, in trades or in commerce. Admission to these schools is 
open to pupils who have successfully finished their primary schooling. 
The course covers three years, but this period may be extended if necessary. 
In 1953-54, thirty-four such schools were established. 


(7) Law No. 143 of 1951 provided for the setting up in every educa- 
tional zone of an advisory committee for primary education to draft the 
zone budget and decide such matters as the siting of schools, the type of 
school buildings and the dates of vacations ; and to study the inhabitants’ 
desires and submit their proposals to the Ministry. But the appointment, 
transfer and promotion of staff was retained by the central authorities. 
At the same time, credits for primary education in the zones were incor- 
porated into the Ministry budget. For all major expenditure the zone 
controllers had to obtain the central authorities’ approval. These restric- 
tions were bound to hamper the progress of education, particularly after 
the number of primary schools had leapt to some 8,000 scattered all over 
the country. The new law makes the zones entirely responsible for the 
administration of primary education, while the Ministry retains final 
decision on matters of budget and new projects. The law further provides 
for the creation in every zone of a committee for primary education per- 
sonnel vested with the same powers as all such personnel committees in 
accordance with law No. 210 of 1951. The Ministry also took another 
step towards decentralization by issuing Ministerial Order No. 11884 of 
4.3.1954 which has increased the powers of zone controllers, section 
inspectors and school headmasters. Zone controllers are thus authorized 
to appoint teachers for primary schools (whether State or private), for 
post-primary schools and for kindergartens ; to transfer and promote them 
and grant them increments, and to take disciplinary action against offenders 
in accordance with the regulations of the Civil Servants Law. They are 
also authorized to decide on such matters as adjudications, the rent of 
school premises, the sanction of rentals not exceeding £E 25 per month, etc. 


(8) To organize the control of primary schools by the zone, the new 
law provides for the division of every zone into sections with a maximum 
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number of 30 schools in each section placed under an inspector appointed 
by the zone chief. The inspector is required to advise teachers and head- 
masters, to help them in solving their problems and to act as a liaison 
between schools and the zone, thus assuming the responsibility for the 
smooth working of the schools. The Ministry has also established a number 
of nursery schools. 

The number of new schools and classes opened during the year under 
review by the Ministry of Education were : 79 primary schools, 10 post- 
primary schools plus 24 converted schools, 30 nursery schools, 1,494 
classes attached to government primary schools, 175 classes attached 
to non-government primary schools, 8 classes in schools for the blind. 

The Ministry held two seminars during the year under review for 
primary school teachers, inspectors and headmasters, the first in Alexandria 
(summer of 1953) and the second in Bay-el-Arab (24th to 28th January, 
1954). 

The following statistics show the number of schools and pupils in 
government primary schools during 1952-1953 and 1953-1954. 

1952-1953 1953-1954 
No. of Number of Pupils No. of Number of Pupils 
Schools Boys Girls Schools Boys Girls 
Boys . 844 166,571 773 1,109 285,344 
Girls . 721 30,912 157,574 830 244,757 
Mixed 3,241 365,267 213,929 3,180 601,578 


Total 4,806 562,750 372,276 5,119 1,131,679 


Private Schooling Private schools make a worthy contribution to 
educational progress in Egypt, about 25% of the total school popula- 
tion receiving education ia these schools. The majority of these schools 
give free education, follow the curricula of the Ministry of Education and 
prepare their pupils for public examinations. 

In the year 1953-1954 the new education laws were first enforced, 
and consequently 85 boys’ primary schools, and 28 girls’ primary schools 
were converted into preparatory schools. 

The Ministry encourages the foundation of public schools for children 
who can afford to pay for their education, in response to a strong wish 
expressed by many parents, and with a view to reducing the pressure 
on free State and private schools. 

In view of the important mission of private schools, a committee 
was set up by the Ministry of Education to revise the system. After careful 
investigation the committee proposed the amendment of law No. 38 of 
1948 on the organization of private schooling, and drafted a new law 
which is now under consideration by the competent authorities. 

Classes in private schools were increased in the year under review 
by 125 secondary and preparatory, and 175 primary classes; while the 
number of pupils rose by 21,233 in the same period. The Ministry supplies 
private schools with qualified teachers to raise their standard to that of 
government schools. 


Teacher Training Great attention has lately been given by the 
Ministry to the training of teachers. The curricula and study plans for 
the training schools were revised, and the course in primary training 
schools divided into two stages of two years, and an advanced stage of 
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three years. Rural training schools are being expanded, and care is being 
taken to provide the necessary premises so that they may serve as social 
centres for the rural communities. 

The following sums up the changes introduced in study plans and 
curricula for teacher training : (1) In setting the curricula, only headings 
are prescribed, thus enabling the schools to treat the subject according 
to the circumstances and needs of each community. (2) Lessons are set 
aside for the study of social service and students are trained in this art 
in primary schools. (3) More training in practical teaching is to be given 
to students. (4) The teaching staff are to be chosen from among holders 
of educational qualifications and distinguished secondary school teachers. 
(5) The Ministry has organized educational conferences and seasonal 
seminars for the teachers, headmasters and inspectors of these institutes, 
and has further expanded the system of social supervisors to reinforce 
social activities in these institutes and to help students to solve their 
own problems. For this purpose, students’ record cards have been 
established. 

Holders of the secondary education certificate (special course) were 
given a two-year course to train them for teaching in the upper classes 
of primary schools and in the preparatory schools. The need for more 
teachers for first stage schools has persuaded the Ministry to allow some 
of these to take a special one-year course, In thirteen classes of the special 
training schools the new system was carried out. In 1953-1954, 121 ad- 
ditional classes were opened in comparison with the number for the 
previous academic year. 

The following statistics show comparative figures for the teacher 
training schools for 1952-1953 and 1953-1954 : 


1952-1953 1953-1954 
Kinds of School Number No. of Pupils Number No. of Pupils 
of Schools Boys G of Schools Boys rirts 
2 439 2 -- 
Boys’ primary i : 19 6,278 19 — 
Girls’ primary 26 
Classes attached to ’ 
schools 
Post primary traini irls . — 431 
xe epeciel tants 17 a 
Vocational Education Much attention is being given to vocational 
schools whether agricultural, industrial or commercial. The Ministerial 
Law No. 11150, dated Ist March, 1953, provided for the formation of a 
committee of experts both from the Ministry of Education and from 
other Ministries, as well as representatives of big industrial houses to 
inquire into the situation of vocational education, and to suggest solutions 
for its problems. The solutions suggested by the committee are now under 
consideration and include a proposal that technical education should be 
given in an industrial centre, where both vocational training and general 
culture could be developed side by side. It was also suggested that 
factories should be persuaded to establish trade schools as well as vocational 
training centres in their premises, so that in both cases pupils could obtain 
the technical and productive training both in quantity and quality. 
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To raise the standard of trade schools, the Ministry has modified 
admission requirements as follows: For admission to secondary trade 
schools candidates must be holders of the preparatory school certificate. 
The course of study covers 4 years. For admission into trade schools, 
candidates must be holders of the primary education certificate or an 
equivalent to it. The new system came into force beginning from the 
school year 1953-1954. Thirty-two trades are taught in these schools. 


Agricultural Education The Ministry is concerned with improving 
agricultural education and the raising of the standard of its teachers. 
A summer course was arranged and the first seminar was held in August, 
1953, and was attended by about a hundred teachers. There were lectures 
in education and special methods for the teaching of agricultural subjects. 
These lectures were delivered by able specialists from the Ministry oi 
Agriculture and the American Technical Assistance Service which contri- 
buted towards defraying the expenses of this seminar. These seminars 
will be held every summer and it is intended to permit the teachers of 
primary agriculture schools to attend them. 

It is proposed to train the students of the agriculture schools to 
contribute in serving the local environment and the district in which 
they are situated both agriculturally and socially, through the medium 
of “ Young Farmers’ Clubs”’, similar to those in the United States of America. 
This project will be started by the Minia and Tanta Schools as from the 
beginning of the school year 1954-1955. 

It is the intention of the Ministry to establish fixed centres for the 
training of newly graduated teachers, to teach practical agriculture, at 
Giza and Qanatir el Khayreyya. 

The Ministry of Education collaborates with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, to the utmost of its ability, in whatever agricultural work the 
latter is doing, such as inoculating poultry and the large-scale increase 
of vegetable seeds. It has also helped the army in the expansion of 
tree cutting. In order to improve agricultural activities a Ministerial law 
was issued on 14th April, 1954, providing for a committee to be formed of 
distinguished educators and large landowners who are interested in 
agricultural education to reconsider the whole system of this type of 
education to bring it in line with the country’s needs. Measures will be 
taken to inaugurate a new secondary agricultural school at Kafr el-Sheikh 
during the school year 1954-1955. 


Commercial Education The system and the programme of commercial 
education was modified during the year under review to make it consistent 
with recent developments both economic and legislative. 


Illiteracy Campaign The Ministry of Education endeavours to 
eradicate illiteracy in various ways : (1) Courses organized by educational 
zones in the buildings of certain schools for educating men and women 
adult illiterates and also illiterates among policemen, civil servants in 
government departments, and labourers working for business men and 
landowners, for whose instruction the landowners pay the taxes provided 
such payment does not exceed 3%, of their total taxes for a period not 
exceeding four years. (2) Classes established in barracks conducted by 
different military units, schools and other military forces under the super- 
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vision of the Ministry of Education. (3) Classes established within prisons 
conducted by the prisons department under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education, for educating prisoners sentenced to more than 9 months’ 
imprisonment. (4) Classes established by business men and landowners 
at their own expense under the supervision of the Ministry. (5) Grant-in- 
aid “‘ kuttabs”’ established by cooperative societies and cultural com- 
mittees in social welfare centres for educating the illiterate according to 
the prescribed curriculum, under the supervision of the zones, in return 
for subsidies granted them. 

The Ministry has already carried out experiments for eradicating 
illiteracy among adult males at Sers-el-dayyan village, then in Al-Manayel 
village, and, during the year under review, in one of the schools of the 
southern Cairo zone. 

The term of study has been temporarily modified to one year, and 
new curricula have been prescribed to meet this change. 

There are also systematic sections for educating children to whom 
schools could not grant admission. 


Nutritional Aid Special care was given by the Ministry to the 
problem of nutrition considered with a view to guarding the pupils against 
ill-health and further diseases consequent on malnutrition especially in 
the first stage. The entire amount of funds available in the 1953-1954 
budget for nutrition amounted to £E 1,560,300. During the year under 
review it was not possible to extend this aid to the pupils in private schools 
owing to budget reductions. Some societies, however, receive help from 


the Ministry for this purpose. 

The Ministry undertook the opening of “ canteens” in secondary 
schools where meals are provided at moderate prices. Steps are being 
taken to increase the credits for the school meals service. 


School Hygiene With the steady increase in the number of 
schools, there is a corresponding increase in the responsibilities taken 
over by the school health service. A considerable number of new dis- 
pensaries and surgeries were opened during the year under review for the 
treatment of infant diseases, tuberculosis, and nose, ear and throat diseases. 
The number of surgical operations performed by the principal hospital, 
in Cairo, increased up to 619 in the period between October, 1953, and 
March, 1954. To meet the ever-growing demand for spectacles, their 
production was greatly increased. The school hygiene service has also 
undertaken the production of artificial limbs and orthopaedic apparatus. 
Special care is being given to skin-disease although the necessary dis- 
pensaries are not yet to be found in the provincial capitals. The labora- 
tories capable of undertaking diagnoses exist only in the large centres. 
Attempts are being made to generalise the application of vaccination 
tests against tuberculosis. 

A preliminary statistical inquiry was recently undertaken with the 
object of establishing special classes for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children. 

Theatrical and cinematograph shows were organized during the year 
under review with a view to promoting good health habits among school- 
children. 
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Extra-scholastic Activities The Ministry was able during the year under 
report to increase the number of summer clubs frequented by young people 
for the better utilisation of their leisure time. Their guidance and training 
in these clubs is in the hands of cultural, athletic and social tutors each 
in his particular domain. Similarly there are tutors for different hobbies, 
such as handicrafts, drawing, music, photography, etc. Hostels for stu- 
dents, male and female, were founded in some of the big cities for those 
who are obliged to live away from home. 

The Ministry organized : (a) several trips to Syria, Lebanon and the 
Sudan, as well as inland trips for the study of antiquity and home geo- 
graphy ; (b) the national Ahram encampment for students passing their 
week-end in studying the antiquities of this locality ; (c) rural encamp- 
ments to foster a sense of friendship and unity among young men from the 
town and the country with a view to raising the standard of the rural 
environment ; (d) winter and summer encampments at the seaside at 
Luxor and Aswan. 

Social supervision is fully operative in schools in view of its intrinsic 
value for character and personality formation, development of potentiality 
and abilities, and utilisation of spare time in addition to coordinating 
school and home environment. The tutors also make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the social conditions of pupils and decide regarding the aid to be 
given in the case of those who cannot resume their studies. 

The school broadcasting programmes also increased during the year 
under review in scope and activity with a careful choice of topics. Similar 
activity was noticeable in connection with the dramatic performances 
produced by schools. 

Physical training was not neglected ; the namber of lessons per week 
were increased in primary, preparatory and secondary schools. Military 
training was also instituted in these schools with a view to inculcating 
obedience, discipline, character, self-sacrifice and love of one’s own country. 

The Ministry founded modern athletic centres provided with necessary 
material and equipment. It also encouraged physical training teachers 
to join the military training camps. 

The Ministry also organized physical competitions between various 
zones and schools in football, basket-ball, and games of physique as well 
as individual competitions in wrestling, boxing, fencing, rowing, swimming 
and aesthetic development. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION —- General Board of Education — Primary School 
Inspectors — Teachers’ Council — Education Councils and School Psychologists 
— Vocational Guidance — Primary Scnoois — Slatistics — School Building 
— Expenditure Cuts — Medical Services — Continuation Grades — Teachers’ 
Post-graduate Studies -—- School Meals — Swimming Instruction — Prevention 
of Illness and Accidents Campaign — Seconpary ScnHoots — Slatistics - 

earth of Teachers — Reorganizalion — Entry Examination Revised — ADULT 
Epucation — Expansion of Rural Peoples’ Colleges —- Expansion of Workers’ 
Colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Board of Education With few exceptions only, the supreme admi- 
nistration of education in Finland is vested in a special central organ, 
the General Board of Education (Kouluhallitus). In their respective 
geographic districts primary school inspectors are the representatives of 
the General Board of Education. In secondary schools, on the other 
hand, the headmasters of the schools also work as administrative officials 
under the General Board of Education; in non-government schools there 
exist in addition to the headmasters also special administrative boards. 
The reorganization of the General Board of Education was considered 
during the year under review, but no final decision was reached. 


Primary School Inspectors {he administrative system in Finland is based 
on a provincial division, each province being headed by a provincial 
governor and a provincial government, and a proposal was made during 
the period under review to concentrate the regional administration of 
education into these provincial governments. Primary school inspectors 
would then become civil servants, subordinate to the provincial admi- 
nistration, or they would form provincial boards of education. So far 
primary school inspectors have been independent officials working directly 
subordinate to the General Board of Education. In this case, too, no final 
decision was reached. 


Teachers’ Council The Teachers’ Council is an advisory organ of 
the General Board of Education. The number of representatives which 
the teachers of the country elect to this council for four-year terms is 
fixed by law. So far this “ parliament of teachers’ has met only once 
every two years and although its original purpose was to form a forum 
where the teachers could present their criticisms and wishes concerning 
school administration, its importance has been fairly small. As a matter 
of fact, the professional organizations of teachers have presented far 
stronger criticism and have come to play the role of teachers’ councils. 
In order to increase the significance of the Teachers’ Council it was sug- 


From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Reino OrrtTinen, delegate of the government of 
Finland. 
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gested, in the year under report, that this body ought to assemble at 
least once a year and that it ought to give its opinion on all significant 
legislative amendments of provisions concerning education as well as on 
the budget proposals of the General Board of Education. The Teachers’ 
Council ought also to have a permanent working committee which would 
summon the Council whenever pertinent reason is believed to exist. The 
General Board of Education on its part ought to be obliged to give an 
account to the Teachers’ Council on the measures taken with regard to 
the matters presented by the Council. This question was still being con- 
sidered at the close of the year under review. 


Education Councils and For the time being the maintenance of education 
Scheel Peychologists councils and school psychologists has not been 
declared compulsory, but in numerous cases communes or groups of 
communes have established such councils and have employed school 
psychologists. The expert knowledge of a psychiatrist is always at the 
disposal of these councils. It is a duty of these councils to give their 
opinion on children who are recommended to be sent to schools for excep- 
tional children, to deal with misbehaviour when the treatment of the 
cases has not led to satisfactory results in the schoo! concerned, to assist 
parents and teachers in the education of exceptional children, and to 
guide children into the schools most suited for them after the completion 
of their primary education. 


Vocational Guidance In 1953 an expert committee completed its 
reports on how to organize the vocational guidance of young persons 
who have completed their school education. This committee proposed 
that a special office for vocational guidance should be established under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Education. Subordinate to this office 
would be provincial offices for vocational guidance, and these offices 
would supervise the field work of vocational guidance officers. Schools 
should take an active part in this work ; they should inform their pupils 
about the psychological and physical requirements of the different pro- 
fessions and they should be obliged to give thorough statements to 
vocational guidance officers on their present and former pupils. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Statistics In the period under report the number of primary 
schools remained unaltered. A number of small schools were discontinued 
and the pupils of these schools transferred into bigger schools, but new 
small schools, equal in number, were opened in remote villages, the 
population of which had increased as a consequence of the post-war land 
settlement movement, The number of pupils in primary schools was 
536,710, which was about 23,000 pupils more than the year before ; this 
rise is a reflection of the increase in the birth rate in the post-war period. 
The number of teachers was 19,351, which was 712 teachers more than in 
the previous year. 


School Building Never before have so many schools been built 
in Finland as in 1953, when work was under way on no less than 600 
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projects. Since there exist about 6,000 primary schools in Finland, the 
number of new projects under way is about 10% of the existing number 
of schools. About 300 school buildings were completed. Early in 1954 a 
law was passed by the diet by virtue of which no State allowances and 
loans can be granted for the construction of schools by the communes 
unless these have received the approval of the Ministry of Education for 
the commencement of building work. The purpose of this provision is 
to check the amount of work under way and to concentrate such work 
into periods when a rise of unemployment figures calls for counteraction. 


Expenditure Cuts In the autumn of 1953 the cabinet called for 
a curtailment of the rapidly increasing primary school expenditure. In 
order to realize this economy measure the cabinet proposed that the number 
of pupils in each class might be increased temporarily, in the lower grades 
from 34 to 40 pupils and in the upper grades from 40 to 50. The diet, 
however, rejected this proposal. The diet also rejected the cabinet’s 
proposal that the eight-year primary school should be temporarily reduced 
to a six-year one. 


Medical Services During the past decade divergency of opinion 
has prevailed as to the most purposeful arrangement of the medical services 
in connection with the primary schools. Originally all schools had their 
own medical practioners who were subordinate to the school authorities. 
Schools also had school nurses who were supervised by the primary school 
inspectors and school boards. In the year under review, however, a law 


was instituted stating that the medical practitioners of schools and the 
school nurses should in future be supervised by medical authorities rather 
than by school authorities. The latter have criticized this measure to 
some extent. School dentists, on the other hand, remain subordinate to 
the General Board of Education and other school authorities. 


Continuation Grades Primary education in Finland lasts for eight 
years. It consists of the actual primary school and the continuation 
grades. In addition, primary schools actively support and contribute 
towards the studies and cultural aspirations of young persons who have 
completed their compulsory school education. During the year under 
review hardly any changes occurred in the regular work of primary schools 
or in the support of the voluntary cultural work with young persons 
having left school. On the other hand, changes took place with regard to 
the continuation grades. In cities, market towns and other population 
centres the continuation grades continued to form a two-year full-time 
school beyond the six years of compulsory and regular primary education. 
In rural districts, on the other hand, the actual primary schools have 
seven grades, and one continuation grade lasting for one year only, either 
as a full-time school in the day or in the form of evening courses. Both 
forms of education, however, have to comprise at least 100 hours per school 
year. In rural districts, too, the trend is now clearly towards the practice 
of a two-year full-time continuation course. A new tuition programme 
for the continuation grades was completed in 1954. The new system calls 
for the concentration of the continuation grade education into one school 
located in a central village of the commune. The subjects taught in the 
continuation grade comprise religion, social science, mother tongue, 
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health education, handicrafts and other crafts, farming, household work, 
home economies, and care of children and sick persons. If local school 
authorities so desire, the continuation grade can be sub-divided into 
various sections, for instance, into a general section, a technological 
section, a farming section, a handicraft section, and a commercial section. 


Teachers’ Post-graduate In the period under review primary teachers 
Studies were granted the right to take special Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Arts examinations in education. These examinations 
correspond to the M.A. and D.Ph. degrees of the philosophical faculty of 
the university. All primary teachers must pass an examination in primary 
school administration before they receive their authorizations for their 
first posts. There exist three grades of this examination. The lowest one 
suffices for ordinary primary teachers. Leaders of primary school activities 
in the communes must take the second grade examination and primary 
schoo] inspectors the most difficult one. This highest examination calls 
for a very thorough knowledge of primary school administration. 


School Meal» By virtue of a law which was passed in 1943, 
primary schools were obliged to serve all their pupils on adequate meal 
every school day. This law has now been in force for ten years, and has 
in general functioned to the satisfaction of all concerned. It has proved 
necessary, however, to improve these meals, and the calories contained 
in the meals have been increased to 600 calories per day. Special courses 
have been held in many communes for the persons preparing these meals. 
On the initiative of food physiologists, experiments have been carried out 
to replace the hot meal with non-cooked food consisting of bread, cheese, 
butter, and sausages, together with apples, carrots, rutabagas, or other 
vegetables. In this case, too, the meal must contain about 600 calories 
per day per pupil. So far these experiments have not yet rendered suffi- 
ciently clear results, and will therefore be continued. The General Board 
of Education has proposed that the position of a social inspector be es- 
tablished in connection with the Board. It would be the primary duty 
of this official to see to the development and to supervise the school meals 
service. 


Swimming Instruction Life-saving of drowning persons has been 
included in the curriculum of primary schools, in connection with swim- 
ming instruction. The giving of artificial respiration has been made an 
integral part of the courses in health education. 


Prevention of Iliness In collaboration with school authorities and 
and Accidents Campaign = teachers the Finnish Red Cross has initiated a 
fight against the tapeworm. In Finland, a country with numerous lakes 
where plenty of fish forms part of the standard diet, there exists a major 
threat of a further spread of the tapeworm infection. Purposeful enlighten- 
ment in primary schools it is felt would contribute towards the fight 
against the tapeworm. 

A great number of accidents occur every year to pupils of primary 
schools, on the way, for example, to and from school, and during sports 
courses and handicraft courses for boys. In the year under review the 
General Board of Education requested teachers to lay special stress during 
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the school work on the prevention of accidents. The suggestion was made 
that all pupils of primary schools ought to be insured against accidents ; 
however, since less accidents occur in schools than in other places and 
since schools thus seem to be safer places than the rest of the community, this 
idea has been abandoned. The General Board of Education made another 
proposal according to which legislative action should be taken to provide 
a system which would ensure school children free medical care in case of 
all accidents occurring in school or on the way to and from school. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Statistics In the year under report the number of pupils 
in secondary schools was 116,025. This figure is about 8,200 higher than 
during the previous year. Some 102,851 pupils attended schools where 
instruction is given in Finnish, and 10,854 attended Swedish language 
schools. Further there exist in Finland one English language, one German 
language, and one Russian language secondary school. In recent years 
far more children have applied for enrolment in secondary schools than 
could be accepted in view of the limited premises of these schools. About 
4,500 pupils, a record number, sat for the secondary school leaving examina- 
tion in the spring of 1954. 


Dearth of Teachers For a few subjects the lack of teachers has 
become acute. In the autumn of 1953, 41.2% of secondary teachers were 
unqualified, as compared with 38.6% in the autumn of 1949. The amount 
of instruction these unqualified teachers were in charge of, increased over 
the same period from 27.6% to 31.6%. To remedy the shortage of teachers, 
salaries were increased in 1953, the University of Helsinki arranged summer 
courses in physics, chemistry, and mathematics, and a pamphlet on the 
teaching profession was printed for distribution among the pupils of the 
top class. 


Reorganization The working committee of the government- 
appointed 1950 secondary school committee, completed its report at the 
end of 1953, on the internal reorganization of secondary schools. The 
entire committee gave its opinion on this report in the spring of 1954. 
It is in general in agreement with the point of view expressed by the working 
committee. It has also made a number of recommendations regarding 
secondary school reorganization, drafted a new secondary school law, and 
proposed that textbooks and requirements in individual subjects be 
checked, that collaboration be established between secondary school and 
university authorities in matters relating to teacher training, that detailed 
proposals be drawn up on practice teaching, and that measures be taken 
for the setting up of a central teacher training establishment. 


Entry Examination Revised Since there regularly have been more applicants 
for enrolment in secondary schools than could be accepted, a number 
of urgent revisions are considered necessary so as to render the entrance 
examinations more thorough and just. Applicants should be examined 
in two subjects only, mother tongue and mathematics, instead of in four 
as hitherto. In addition, special stress should be laid on the progress of the 
pupils in their respective primary schools, and attention should be paid 
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not only to the primary school certificates but also to detailed statements 
prepared by the primary teachers. A special committee is proposed to 
arrange and develop these entrance examinations. 


ApuLt EDUCATION 


— Raral Peoples’ There exist in Finland 91 rural peoples’ colleges 

of which 72 are Finnish language and 19 Swedish 
language colleges. Two new Finnish language colleges commenced their 
work in the year under review. In all the colleges were attended by 
5,009 pupils, 4,249 of whom had Finnish as their mother tongue and 
760 Swedish. Inadequate premises did not allow for the acceptance of 
all applicants into these colleges, which work as boarding schools. The 
number of pupils during the previous year was 4,704. 

Last year new premises were built for four rural peoples’ colleges. 
The aggregate cubic content of these modern and specially planned 
buildings is about 48,000 cubic metres. One of these colleges was the 
northernmost college in Finland, the “* Laps Christian College "’, which is 
located at Inari. Several colleges plan to expand their existing premises 
or to build entirely new buildings. 


— of Worker's The purpose of the workers’ colleges is to raise 

the cultural standard of juvenile persons and 
the grown-up population through the arrangement of courses where these 
population groups in their free time can acquire knowledge on civic subjects, 


and which are apt to raise their interest in voluntary self-education and 
spiritual development. During the period under report there existed in 
cities, market towns, and other industrial localities 101 workers’ colleges, 
87 of which were Finnish language and 14 Swedish language institutions. 
The number of pupils was 49,174 and 4,735 respectively. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Changes — Budget and School Building 
— ORGANIZATION — Law Degree — Secondary Education —- Technical Educa- 
tion — School Holidays — Revision of the Sc Network — CURRICULA AND 
Metnops — Secondary Education — Technical Education — Primary Education 
— Physical Education — Life Adjustment — World Solidarity — Overseas 
Territories — Teacnuineo Starr — Further Training — Secondary Education 
Teachers — AUXILIARY AND ExXtTRA-sCcHOLASTIC Services — Educational 
Documentation Centre — Publications — Audio-visual Aids — Television — 
Educational Research — Frencn Overseas UNION AND Foreion CouNnTRIES 
— Overseas Personnel — Elementary French — French Children Abroad — 
School Journeys Abroad — International Courses — Cultural Identity Card. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Central Education Council Among the changes made in school administra- 
tion during the year under review particular mention should be made 
of the reorganization of the Department of School and University Hygiene. 
The Department is no longer attached to that of higher education but 
is now placed under the direct authority of the Ministry of Education 
and the direction of a doctor. Its task is to carry out the laws and 
regulations relative to the control of school and university hygiene, and 
the organization and running of medical services in all institutions under 
the Ministry’s control. A national consultative committee gives its 
opinion on all questions of hygiene which may be addressed to it either 
by the Minister himself or, through him, by the Ministry of Health and 
Population or any other Ministry. This committee includes a represen- 
tative from each of the directorates of education, one from each of the 
Ministries of Health and Population, Labour and Social Welfare, and 
Agriculture, a representative of the communes and departments, re- 
presentatives of pupils and personnel, and 34 persons nominated for their 
qualifications by the Minister of Education, The services of school and 
university hygiene in each academy are placed under the authority of 
the rector who is assisted by a medical inspector. The latter, within 
the academy, directs the inspection and coordination of the different 
services. In each department the inspector, assisted by a doctor who is 
himself seconded by a social worker, is responsible for the organization 
of medical visits and examinations in schools as required by law. 

Mention should also be made of the circular dated 13th May, 1954, 
inviting a student representative in each academy to participate in the 
work of the regional scholarship commission of higher education. This 
is in line with a general policy of associating all interested parties in the 
running of the administration. 

In order to integrate future teachers into the administration as soon 
as they enter their training colleges, all students of the higher normal 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Marcel Apranam, delegate of the French 
Government. 
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schools were accorded the grade of probationer with pay as from Ist 
January, 1954. 

A commission was set up, attached to the Ministry of Education, 
to study problems relative to international exchanges amongst young 
people and to coordinate the work being done by various departments 
and organizations. This commission includes, among others, the director 
of youth and sports, the director of cultural relations, the director of the 
university service for relations with other countries, a representative of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, another of the Ministry of Public Works 
and Transport (General Directorate of Tourism), and 4 representatives of 
associations recognized by the organization of international exchanges. 

The important problem of full employment led to the founding in 
the year under review of a national commission on juvenile employment 
whose work is to foresee future needs and to guide the technical and 
professional training of young persons desiring to enter the occupations 
concerned. 

Finally, two laws gave separate status and financial autonomy to 
the National Centre of Educational Documentation, and to the University 
Bureau of Statistics and School and Professional Documentation. This 
latter department prepares and distributes, with the help of teachers, 
information necessary for the guidance of pupils and their parents in the 
choice of careers and the appropriate truining. 


Sains School The major educational problem in France is still 

that of financing the necessary teaching and 
building to cater for the continual increase in pupils. In October, 1953, 
there was an increase of 240,000 pupils for which 3,950 new teachers were 
employed, and in 1954 an extra 280,000 pupils are expected. Secondary 
schools, which are not yet touched by the great increase in the birthrate, 
have nevertheless had to find room for an extra 25,000 children for whom 
1,450 new classes were setup. In higher education the number of students 
has grown from 78,000 in 1939 to 147,000 in 1953, and the State's liabilities 
have increased proportionally. Extensive building has been going on 
at Aix, Clermont, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse, Caen and Paris, and 26 new 
chairs have been created as well as 109 readerships. The hospital city 
of the new faculty of medicine and a faculty of letters at Lille, and a 
new faculty of medicine at Paris, have also been opened. 

In 1954 the general education budget increased from 232,000 million 
to 240,000 million francs, and will cover the creation of 9,000 new chairs 
and other teaching posts. At the same time the budget for equipment 
increased from 43,000 million to 66,480 million francs. Thus during the 
last three years a total of 25,000 posts have been created. For the years 
1952-1954 they have been distributed as foliows, according to needs, 
among the different branches of education: primary education, 11,563 
posts ; secondary education, 5,644 chairs and posts ; technical education, 
5,001 chairs and posts ; higher education, 684 chairs and teaching posts. 
In higher education the increase was made mainly to meet the needs 
created by the extra year of pre-university studies now added to the 
ordinary course of studies. For the current year 9,479 new posts have 
been created of which 5,215 are in primary education, 2,264 in secondary 
education, and 1,615 in technical education. 
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It is quite clear, however, that this effort of expansion must be 
maintained for a long time to come in order to meet the great increase 
in secondary school pupils when the rise in the birth rate begins to affect 
that level of education. To this must also be added the increase in the 
number of families who, quite naturally, wish their children to have a 
secondary education. The increase in pupils is most noticeable in primary 
schools, which had 4,700,000 pupils in 1952 and will have 5,370,000 in 
October, 1954. It is also felt in technical education, where pupils have 
increased from 64,000 in 1938 to 360,000 today. This rise is due to the 
increase of pupils in apprenticeship centres and to the important part 
that technical education must play in a modern State. Higher education 
now has 147,000 students, an increase of 4% (8% in the case of women). 
In 1953, the number of candidates for the baccalaureate was 88,000. 

With this problem in mind, scholarships, intended to help poor but 
deserving students, were increased in the year under review by 370 million 
francs for higher education, 965 millions francs for secondary education, 
and 150 million francs for technical education. 

At the same time an increase in family allowances was accorded to 
education personnel as from January Ist, 1954. The budget of 31st 
December, 1953, also increased pensions from 6,740 francs to 144,000 francs 
per annum. A decree of 26th May, 1954, allows another increase which 
starts from 5,500 frances for a primary teacher to 94,000 francs for a 
university professor. 

To all these expenses must be added those for the Overseas Depart- 
ments, excluding those territories of the French Union which do not 
depend on the budget of the Ministry of Education. In order to encourage 
education in the former French colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Réunion and Guiana, which became departments in March, 1946, the 
Commissariat général au Plan elaborated a financial programme covering 
a period of four years, which was based on information supplied by the 
different departments of the Ministry of Education. The needs of national 
primary education are met out of the equipment budget of the Ministry 
of Education. In the Overseas Departments, moreover, there are numer- 
ous private schools of all kinds. An overall grant of 200 million francs 
to these institutions has been maintained on the understanding that a 
corresponding participation will be forthcoming from the private bodies 
concerned. In secondary education attempts were made during the 
period under review to increase the capacity of existing buildings and 
buildings under construction. A number of improvements were envisaged 
in technical education. The building of technical colleges at Pointe- 
a-Pitre and at Fort-de-France, and an apprenticeship centre on the 
island of Réunion, will give a professional training to young people of 
these countries, where the natural resources have been poorly exploited 
and where there is a great need for numerous skilled workers with a know- 
ledge of modern techniques. 

A second plan for the equipping of Overseas Territories was completed 
at the close of the year under report. The economic development of 
these territories presupposes a social and cultural development without 
which it would be impossible to raise the living standards of the population. 
The first plan having enabled educational institutions in Algiers to meet 
the demands made on secondary schools, the second plan takes into 
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consideration the following needs: (1) to devote special attention to 
vocational primary education (including practical work, artisanal for 
boys and domestic for girls) ; (2) to evolve the vocational training necessary 
for the economic development of these territories, It is also necessary 
to continue the equipping of the Institute of Higher Studies at Dakar ; 
the Institute at Tananarive is under construction. The second plan 
envisages the building of a university city at Dakar to house the students 
coming from different parts of the French-Africa territories. 

Plans were made in the year under review for fundamental education 
in the Overseas Territories. Training Centres will be set up in these 
territories for the training of teaching personnel. A federal centre for 
French West Africa already exists at Dakar, which could quite easily 
be opened to persons from all French-Africa territories; taking into 
consideration the adaptation necessary to local and regional conditions, 
it may later on be recognised by Unesco and receive aid in personnel 
and equipment. 


ORGANIZATION 


Law Degree Pending the debate on the new project for the 
general reform of education already before the National Assembly, various 
reforms were started in the period under report. 

The most important of these was the new regime for the law degree. 
“For many years’, reads the decree, “ qualified persons have ascribed 
its shortcomings to existing conditions. The science of law, which is 
the reflection of society, has given more and more importance to such 
subjects as public law, international law, social law, whilst on the other 
hand the science of economics, indispensable for a complete understanding 
of our times, has been enriched by new theories and methods. From the 
practical point of view, the number of careers opened to law students 
has increased in diversity with the result that the traditional law degree 
no longer meets all the needs of the students. The general idea which 
has inspired this reform is that the law faculties must give their students, 
on the one hand, a general culture of a social nature based on a training 
more suited to their future professions "’. Asa result the course of studies 
for the degree has been extended from three to four years, and is divided 
into two parts. For the first two years the curriculum is the same for 
all students and includes certain basic subjects. For the last two years 
students may choose one of the three following sections: private law, 
public law and political science, political economy. Compulsory practical 
work is held twice a week for an hour and a half with a special written 
examination at the end of the year. 


Secondary Education In secondary schools the time allotted to French 
was increased in the year under review by half an hour a week in the 
3rd class, in order to enable teachers to develop more fully the moral 
lessons to be found in the text being studied, and to ensure that moral 
training is given its due place. The organization of new sections to the 
baccalaureate, with a view to adapting it to the pupils’ aptitudes and to 
the needs and possibilities of modern science, was the subject of several 
circulars. 
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Technical Education In technical education a circular was issued on 
6th February, 1954, establishing closer cooperation between art teachers 
and teachers of technical design. It had been noticed that art teachers 
were not always fully informed of technical requirements and thus supplied 
the workshops with unrealisable sketches, being ignorant of the rules 
governing furniture making and other woodwork industries. On the other 
hand, aesthetic considerations were too often overlooked in the workshops. 
The circular includes different measures to ensure frequent contacts 
between art teachers and those entrusted with the carrying out of designs 
(lists to be drawn up at the beginning of the year of objects to be cons- 
tructed, co-ordination meetings, etc.). 


School Holidays Public opinion is still interested in the problem 
of school holidays. By way of experiment it was decided in 1953 to 
advance the date and they were fixed from 2nd July to 18th September. 
The experiment started in 1951 within two Academies only was thus 
extended to the whole of France, as its results had been most satisfactory 
in making the children's holidays coincide with those of the parents, 
advancing the examinations, and allowing pupils to enjoy the benefits 
of holiday camps. Only the Academy of Montpellier maintained the old 
programme of holidays from 15th July to Ist October. The decree of 
22nd February, 1954, fixes the holidays for primary schools from Ist July 
to 15th September and those of secondary schools from Ist July to 
22nd September. Examinations are held either during the first fortnight 
of July or in the second half of September, teachers correcting either one 
or the other set of examination papers. 


Revision of the School The increase in pupils already mentioned above 
Network led the directorates of secondary and technical 
educational to make a close study during the period under report 
of each institution in order to establish a list of needs and to find out the 
possibilities for the better employment of existing premises. Both the 
material situation and the academic and administrative structure of each 
institution was studied. Commissions for the revision of the school 
network also met regularly. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Secondary Education Pending a general reform of education, and 
excluding the transformation of the law degree mentioned above, the 
adaptation of curricula to the different aptitudes and academic conditions 
as well as to the needs of the modern world, led to certain changes in 
the year under review in curricula and examinations. 

In secondary education the natural science curriculum in the new 
sections C’ and M’, with a basis of biology, was changed to allow observa- 
tion and experimental study of animals in their natural environment. 
It also now includes practical study of animals representative of the 
principal groups, the progressive classification of animals, the study of 
certain biological problems and of terrestial and aquatic environment 
(forest, field, pond, coast, etc.) with the appropriate seasonal variations. 
The last part includes a study of one animal useful to man and which 
is common to the region, as well as a study of some noxious animals. 
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The teaching of the different subjects, in particular of natural science 
during the final classes in secondary schools, and in general of physical 
sciences, was the subject of different circulars, experimental research 
and numerous courses, in conjunction with the secondary education 
directorate’s proposals on the three kinds of teaching : dogmatic, research, 
and historic. 


Technical Education The directorate of technical education adopted 
certain proposals in the year under review concerned with different 
subjects; it also studied the reform of studies and examinations in 
technical colleges, more particularly in industrial colleges, in order to 
train students for those professions most adapted to their abilities. 


Primary Education In primary education, a decree was issued on 
8th August, 1953, giving greater importance to the science paper in the 
certificate of primary studies, thus recognising one of the essential needs 
of modern life. 

In the same way the adapting of education to meet the needs of 
rural communities led to certain modifications in the applied science 
curriculum in final classes or sections of rural schools. The new curriculum 
has cut out certain over-technical parts, coordinates the teaching of 
different subjects, and develops post-school agricultural education. 


Physical Education In order to extend physical education at all 
levels in schools, an examination on the subject was included in different 
stages right up to the certificate of professionnal aptitude. In the same 


way a number of circulars organized sports in higher education. 


Life Adjustment In all spheres the desire to attach education to 
concrete situations and the school to life, led to diverse experiments during 
the period under report. A circular from the directorate of secondary 
education underlined how the pupils’ cooperation may be used in secondary 
schools. The advice to be found in this document attempts to develop 
the idea of collective solidarity amongst children, without harming the 
free and necessary development of each individual. There is great 
opportunity for this in artistic, scientific and manual activities, as well 
as in social and civic studies, the organization of school festivals or even 
the sale of stationery, where it is possible to find many situations where 
the pupils’ initiative as well as their sense of responsibility to society 
can be encouraged. 

The conference on communal archives, organized in teacher training 
colleges to initiate future teachers into the historical methods used, the 
competitive examination on documents they had studied for future 
historians, open to pupils from the age of 12, the lecture-visits run by 
museums, the organization of a travelling exhibition of French painting 
from 1850 to the present day, the pamphlet on the use of dramatics in 
education, the competitive examination of the National University, 
amateur drama organized by the State Secretariat of Technical Education, 
Youth and Sports, and the “ Beauties of France Week "’ to develop the 
taste for beauty—all these witness to the efforts made to open school 
windows on the great world. Finally, to crown all this, an international 
studyconference on “ Education and Life ’’ was held at Sévres, at the 
close of the period under review. 
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World Solidarity The desire to inculcate the idea of universal 
solidarity was also shown by the celebration of the anniversary ceremony 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, the experiments in international 
civic education carried out at the Sévres Lycée and at the school attached 
to the higher normal school at St. Cloud, and the adoption of destroyed 
schools in Greece and Holland. 


Overseas Territories Such solidarity involves the synthesis of uni- 
versality and national or regional particularities. In the framework of 
the French Union, studies are being carried out on the adaptation of 
school programmes to education overseas, most particularly for secondary 
schools, in history, geography and natural science. This problem was 
given much attention at the last conference of the directors of education 
in French Africa. A decree was issued on 10th December, 1953, fixing 
the examination requirements for the certificate of primary studies in 
Overseas Territories. Another decree was issued on 4th February, 1954, 
instituting an elementary certificate for French Equatorial Africa and 
Madagascar ; article 2 allows the directors of education to adapt the 
curriculum to local conditions in these territories, as long as the examina- 
tion standard is maintained at the same level as in France. A decree 
was also issued on 5th April, 1954, instituting a diploma of administrative 
studies for French West Africa, which is awarded by the higher school 
of law in the Institute of Higher Studies at Dakar. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Further Training The training of teachers led in the year under 
review to the holding of several courses at the International Centre of 
Educational Studies at Sévres, where from now on day courses for secondary 
teachers are to be held, as well as in the diverse departments for primary 
and technical education, youth and sports. A study-conference on 
natural science was held at Nice for teachers in normal schools. Lectures 
for primary school teachers, under the direction of primary school inspec- 
tors, had as their theme : (1) the efficiency of school work and child health ; 
the organizing of curricula and time-tables and the adaptation of working 
methods in school and at home ; (2) an inquiry into the teaching of arith- 
metic in intermediate and final classes. For those in charge of post-school 
studies the directorate of youth and sports organized introductory courses 
on radio, marionettes, and folk dancing. A decree was issued on 24th 
April, 1954, laying down the condition for the recruitment of substitute 
teachers in primary schools and kindergardens throughout the department 
of the Seine. Numerous courses in Paris and in the provinces brought 
together educational counsellors training secondary school teachers, 
students in training colleges, teachers in charge of a “ pilot class "’, and 
teachers of particular subjects. The common theme of study proposed 
to the teachers in the “ pilot classes"’ was “apprenticeship during 
education, and the rational organization of work in view of intellectual 
and practical activity in the modern world ”’. 


Secondary Education An assessment of the first two years running of 
Teachers the regional education centres, which train non- 
agrégé secondary teachers, can now be made. Among the 432 students 
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chosen in the first year out of 3,000 candidates with a degree, 73 had been 
to a higher normal school and 237 had a diploma of higher studies. Their 
training included an introduction to the teaching and administration in 
schools, a number of lectures followed by discussions on psychological 
and educational problems as well others of general interest, the active 
participation in lessons given by three educational counsellors, and 
practical teaching in classes. 413 candidates out of 430 passed the final 
examination, In the second year 629 teachers were trained in the same 
way and next year their number will again be increased to meet the 
needs in schools. It must be pointed out, however, that whilst there 
is an abundance of arts candidates, the number of science graduates is 
very low. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Education Through the efforts of the National Centre of 
Documentation Centre Educational Documentation and its associated 
services—the National Centre of Correspondence Courses, the University 
Bureau of Statistics and the International Centre of Educational Studies 
at Sévres—the work was continued in the year under review of placing 
at the disposition of teachers the necessary modern instruments of educa- 
tion such as photographs, reproductions, films, records, radio, and tele- 
vision. On the initiative of the directorate of secondary education, a 
committee was instructed to draw up a list of all institutions in and 
around Paris which could be used for educational purposes, such as 
museums, technical institutions, scientific collections, archaeological sites, 
etc. The first booklet, printed opposite school curricula, includes visits 
and means of illustrating subjects taught, and was published at the close 
of the period under report. 

The Musée pédagogique held many exhibitions, both French and 
foreign, for the use of teachers and pupils. Among others, were shown 
the tables of documentary studies from the Estienne Technical College, 
the Educational Theatre in Belgium, drawings by Japanese school children, 
education in Morocco, games and sports in the ancient world, etc. A 
number of circulating exhibitions were held in the provinces. This 
programme was furthered by the opening of regional documentation 
centres attached to the National Centre; one was started at Rennes, 
and others are being organized at Lyon, Marseilles and Montpellier. 


Publications A number of publications appeared in the series 
“Academic Documents and Information "’, published by the Ministry of 
Education. Among these are: “An Outline of School Organization in 
France", “ Secondary Education”, “ Human Rights and Education "’, 
and “The Teaching of Modern Languages and International Under- 
standing "’. ; 


Audio-visual Aids In the year under review the special committees 
for the study of films and gramophone records to be used in education 
continued their work ; 5,000 copies of films were bought and distributed, 
some to regional centres, others remaining in the central film library ; 
24 educational films were made. Mention should also be made of a series 
of films on teaching methods, made at the request of the directorate of 
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secondary education, such as “ an arts class "’ and another on “ a mathe- 
matics class"’, all of which will be used in teacher training. 


Television The experiments in school television continued, 
with three programmes of half an hour per week having as subjects “ The 
Class and Life", “ Pictures of the World", and “ Man in his Social 
Environment ; Work and Techniques”. Much attention was given to 
the study of pupils’ reactions to these programmes and the methods used 
to get the best results from them. 


Educational Research The teaching and educational research services 
of the National Centre of Educational Documentation continued to study 
the use of documentation and modern teaching aids, as well as more 
general questions such as the entrance examination to secondary schools. 
Exhibitions were held concerned with discovering children's interests. 
In the same way a questionnaire was sent to all curators in order to find 
out the exact functions of the museums and the help they can give in 
teaching. A revue, “Courrier de la recherche pédagogique "’, will hence- 
forth be a link between all persons engaged in educational research ; 
part of this revue is given over to research work in other countries. 


FreENcH OverseEAS UNION AND ForeIGN COUNTRIES 


Overseas Personnel A decree was issued on 23rd October, 1953, and 


published in the Journal Officiel of 31st October, 1953, giving a statute 
to education and youth personnel in French Overseas Territories. This 
statute gives the same status to this personnel as that of Metropolitan 
France and enables teachers from France to have work abroad without 
prejudice to their career. 


Elementary French Pending the development of the schooling of 
populations in certain territories of the French Union, it has seemed 
necessary to teach illiterates a simple and correct French, a language 
enabling these peoples to communicate with each other in spite of a 
diversity of vernacular languages. At the request of the French commis- 
sion for Unesco, the Minister of National Education referred to a com- 
mittee of teachers and linguists the task of establishing a grammar and 
a vocabulary containing only the indispensable elements of French. 
They have already made an inventory of the more common grammatical 
forms and the 1,300 words most in use. This vocabulary and grammar 
have been composed by order of frequency and possibility, starting from 
spoken French as collected by the aid of “ magnetophones”. To its 
inventors, this elementary French will, of course, be merely the first 
step to further studies. It will be used mainly in fundamental education, 
but will also be useful in the teaching of French abroad and even in French 
primary schools. 


French Children Abroad In order to help French families with limited 
resources, living abroad, special scholarships were instituted during the 
period under report to help give their children the necessary education, 
which is not always free. 
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School Journeys Abroad School journeys abroad and _ international 
exchanges continued to increase ; 98 lycées, 148 colléges and 108 comple- 
mentary courses undertook either journeys or exchanges with similar 
institutions in various foreign countries. The use of activity methods and 
careful preparation enable these exchanges to be means of mutual under- 
standing and reciprocal study. 


International Courses Numerous courses were given in the year under 
review to make French activities known to foreigners. This is particularly 
true of the International Centre of Educational Studies at Sévres which, 
apart from its usual Franco-Belgian and Franco-British study-conferences, 
and numerous visits, organized a course on “ Poetry and Education” 
and another on “ Education and Life’’. The higher normal school at 
St. Cloud completed its arrangements for meetings of research workers 
in psycho-pedagogy from French-speaking countries. The psychology 
revue “ Enfance "’ and the Musée pédagogique organized an international 
conference on child psychology, which enabled many specialists from 
several countries to make known their views. 


Cultural Identity Card Within the framework of the diplomatic agree- 
ments in the Brussels Pact, the five signatory countries, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and France, desiring to develop 
their cultural relations, have instituted a “Cultural Identity Card”, 
which is designed to help travel and sojourns abroad of teachers, research 
workers, scientists and artists by giving them certain advantages such as 
free entry into national museums, access to university restaurants, reduc- 
tions on the railways, etc. The principle of extending this card to other 
countries of Europe has been accepted, and, as from Ist June, 1954, the 
present card will be replaced by the “Cultural Identity Card of the Council 
of Europe". 
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ADMINISTRATION 


News Laws In Hesse, the laws referred to in the previous 
report, on school administration, school financing, and private schools, 
were enacted during the period under review. 

The law on school administration regulates the cooperation between 
the State, other territorial bodies, parents, teachers and religious commu- 
nities. In the municipalities, regional school associations and rural districts, 


school boards are to be formed for the administration of the schools. 
These boards are competent for the schools supported by these territorial 
bodies. Their members are partly designated officially, partly elected by 
the municipal or district administrations, and partly nominated by the 
municipal authorities on the proposal of churches, economic organizations, 
etc. The school inspection authorities of the State are required to consult 
the school boards before decisions are taken on certain matters, and, in 
some cases, prior to the appointment of teachers; teachers, however, are 
always Land officials. The formation of these school boards has been 
laid down in detailed implementing regulations. 

The law on school financing sets forth the procedure to be followed in 
the establishment of schools of all types, and regulates the division of 
costs as between the State and the communes. In principle the costs of 
material and equipment are to be borne by the supporters of the schools, 
and the districts and the Land provide grants towards the building of 
schools. The personnel costs (e.g., teachers’ salaries) are borne by the 
Land. In the case of secondary, vocational and technical schools, the 
municipal bodies must reimburse the Land to the extent of 45%, of such costs. 

The law on private schools regulates their legal status essentially on 
the basis of the principles of the resolution on private schools which was 
adopted by the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education and on 
which a report has previously been given. The law also enunciates prin- 
ciples relating to private teaching. 


+ From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. E. Lérrier, delegate of the government of 
the German Federal Republic. 
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In Bavaria, the law on vocational schools referred to in the previous 
report came into force in the year under review. The reform initiated in 
North Rhine-Westphalia by the 1952 school law was continued by a 
number of regulations. In particular, the question of subsidies for private 
schools was definitely settled. This settlement is the first of its kind in 
Germany ; it introduces substantial innovations in respect of school law 
and school financing law. New statutes were enacted for the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the State College of Music in Bavaria, defining the functions 
of these educational institutions and regulating the legal status of the 
teachers and students. School administration laws were in preparation in 
Hamburg and Lower Saxony. In Baden-Wirttemberg and North Rhine- 
Westphalia it was possible to reduce the average number of pupils in 
primary school classes to between 40 and 45. By virtue of an arrangement 
with the city of Cologne, North Rhine-Westphalia assumed the support of 
Cologne University, the city of Cologne agreeing to contribute 50% of 
the grants required. 


Inspection Changes In Hesse, a number of regulations were enacted 
during the period under report in respect of school inspection; some of 
them imply a considerable departure from former practice. In particular, 
the inspection of secondary schools, hitherto carried out by the Ministry 
of Education directly, was transferred to the county governors ( Regierungs- 
prdsidenten). In Bavaria, the inspection of vocational schools was trans- 
ferred to the Regierungsprdsidenten assisted by an advisory council on 
vocational schools. 


Budgets In all the Lander in the year under report there 
was a further increase in educational expenditure, chiefly as a result of 
the increase in teachers’ salaries. The share represented by the budgets 
of the Ministries of Education in the total budgets of the various Lander 
ranges between 14% and 20%. The following figures for educational 
expenditure of some of the Lander, expressed in million DM, may serve as 
examples: North Rhine-Westphalia, 478; Bavaria, 403; Baden-Wirt- 
temberg, 347 (pure grants); Hesse, 256; Hamburg, 182. In judging 
these figures it must be borne in mind that in some Lander the expenses 
for equipment, the building of schools, etc., are listed in the budgets of 
other ministries. Thus the shares devoted to education are in reality much 
larger. To this must be added the substantial amounts provided by the 
municipalities for the primary, junior secondary, secondary, and vocational 
schools ; in large cities these sums amount to nearly DM 30 per head of 
the population. The total expenditure by the State and the communes on 
schools (excluding institutions of higher education) in the Federal Republic 
represents about 2.5% of the national income. 


School Building In all the Lander progress was made in the 
year under review in the building of schools. In Hesse, for example, 
3,916 classrooms, 985 other rooms for teaching purposes, and 94 gymna- 
siums were built. In Bremen, the large vocational training centre and 
two other school buildings were completed. In North Rhine-Westphalia, 
about 1,050 new school buildings have been constructed since 1949. During 
the year under review, moreover, substantial funds for the building of 
modern schools were set aside in all Lander; for example, in Baden- 
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Wirttemberg, DM 16,750,000; in Bavaria, DM 42,500,000 (including 
DM 35,000,000 for higher education); in Lower Saxony, DM 15,800,000 ; 
in Rhineland-Palatinate, DM 12,700,000; in Schleswig-Holstein, DM. 
13,200,000. These funds were partly spent on the construction of State- 
owned schools, university and college buildings, and partly used as grants- 
in-aid for school building projects of communes and as re-building loans 
to private schools. To this must be added the funds provided by the 
communes which are several times as large as those contributed by the 
State. In view of the continuing shortage of school premises caused by 
war and immigration the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education 
set up a sub-committee composed of expert educators and architects 
experienced in school building, and charged with drawing up directives 
for a school building programme guided by educational considerations, 
studying the possibilities of building more cheaply and rapidly by the 
application of modern methods, and drafting proposals for the organiza- 
tion of a central advisory agency. 


ORGANIZATION 


Senior Primary In Baden-Wirttemberg, Hesse, Lower Saxony, 
and Secondary Schools North Rhine-Westphalia and Schleswig-Holstein 
there was a considerable increase in the year under review in the number 
of senior primary schools (Au/bauziige), comparable to junior secondary 
classes, resulting in altogether ten scholastic years. In some Ldnder, for 
example, Hesse and Baden-Wirttemberg, decrees were issued regulating 
the conditions for the institution of such sections. In Lower Saxony the 
transfer from senior primary schools to secondary schools proper and vice 
versa was regulated by detailed provisions. In Schleswig-Holstein, too, 
regulations were issued relating to various types of continuation forms 
after the sixth scholastic year of rural primary schools and which are 
comparable to junior secondary schools. Realizing that the junior secondary 
school meets an urgent requirement of German educational and economic 
life, the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education recommended 
that the further development of junior secondary schools, and of the 
corresponding senior primary schools, should be encouraged, and drew up 
certain basic principles for this purpose. As the leaving certificate of 
a junior secondary school is required for entry into the medium grades 
of the civil service, the Conference also issued rules for the examination 
governing the award of this certificate. 


Secondary Grammar In Hamburg, parents were given the opportunity 
Schools in the period under report to transfer their 
children after four years, instead of six years as hitherto, from the primary 
to the secondary school (Wissenschaflliche Oberschule). In Berlin, too, 
where six years’ primary school attendance is also compulsory prior to 
entering the secondary school, two secondary classical schools were 
established experimentally which children may enter after the fourth 
year at the primary school. In Baden-Wirttemberg, all secondary 
schools were given the designation Gymnasium, as was already the case 
in North Rhine-Westphalia and Rhineland Palatinate. 
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Vocational Schools The above-mentioned Bavarian law on vocational 
schools provides for vocational schools being subdivided into occupational 
branches according to the requirements of the economic life. If necessary, 
pupils belonging to related occupations can be grouped in one single 
class. Mixed branches are formed for unskilled workers, workers’ assistants, 
and pupils without an occupation. The implementing regulations to the 
law outline the functions of the vocational school; it is to extend and 
consolidate the pupils’ general knowledge and education, to advance 
theoretical and practical training, and to awaken and foster religious and 
professional ethics and a sense of social and civic responsibility. In Rhine- 
land-Palatinate the law on vocational schools was somewhat amended 
in the year under review, and a number of implementing regulations were 
issued. Here, too, emphasis is laid on the principle of occupational sub- 
division, and detailed provision is made for the inclusion of pupils subject 
to compulsory schooling within the specialized branches of this type 
of school. 


sn mee In the year under review the problem of uni- 
R versity and college reform continued to be the 
subject of lively discussion. It involves not only a question of organization 
but also the future importance and function of universities and colleges in 
general. As a result of the trend towards specialization in the sciences the 
institutions of higher education have during the past few decades had 
to assume functions which may be described as functions of technical 
and specialist colleges. Besides this, however, the main concern of higher 
education—a comprehensive education, scholarship and the search for 
truth—must not be neglected. The sfudium generale in the form of lectures 
of a general kind is not adequate for this purpose. Colloquies between 
members of different faculties, on the other hand, in which the same subject 
is studied from the point of view of different sciences, and by which links 
between the various branches of learning are established, have proved to 
be of value. Special attention is devoted to the reform of examination 
rules. To this end, consultations are in progress with a view to the co- 
ordination of diploma examinations of colleges and universities throughout 
Federal territory. 


New Specialized Courses In Augsburg, during the period under report, 
folk-music courses were instituted by the municipality in order to enable 
adults and juveniles by group teaching to play home-music instruments, 
and to foster music in the home. In Schleswig-Holstein, facilities for the 
training of navigation wireless operators were set up within the navigation 
colleges, a Land vocational school for radio and television technique was 
established, and the Academy of Music was given a broader basis for 
its work by the establishment of five departments. In Cologne, a new 
State college for photography was opened. In Hamburg, the engineering 
college set up a department for aircraft and motor vehicle construction ; 
the State evening school initiated courses preparatory to the final exam- 
ination of the business college, and the commercial school also estab- 
lished an advanced department to prepare for this final examination. 
Rhineland-Palatinate established within the college for ceramics an 
advanced class, leading to the master’s diploma, which is to admit talented 
young ceramics craftsmen from the whole Federal territory. Furthermore, 
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a technical college for dyeing was set up which is to impart to graduates 
of the textile college the necessary knowledge of the art of dyeing. In 
North Rhine-Westphalia an institute was founded which is to enable 
talented young people already engaged in occupations, who have not 
attended a secondary school, to obtain the secondary school leaving 
certificate. The conditions for admission to this institute include a com- 
pleted apprenticeship, an extended practical professional knowledge, 
detailed theoretical training, and an advanced standard of general edu- 
cation. The period of study at this institute is two years. The subjects 
taught at senior secondary schools will henceforth also include basic 
elements of economics, technology, and social institutions. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Secondary Education In Berlin, various detailed schedules for the 
scientific secondary school came into force in the period under review. 
New schedules and curricula directives for secondary schools were adopted 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and provide an interesting example of growing 
elasticity in teaching methods in the upper forms, Ia Rhineland-Palatinate, 
too, new schedules were drawn up for secondary schools. They are based 
on the consideration that in the highest form, in particular, greater empha- 
sis should be placed on the humanities so as to educate young people to 
intellectual independence and to provide them with intellectual and moral 
standards. This requires reducing the number of subjects and curtailing 
the material dealt with. The schedules therefore permit the completion 
in the last but one form of some of the subjects not vital for the school 
branch concerned. In North Rhine-Westphalia the schedules for scientific 
secondary schools and secondary schools for girls were somewhat modified, 
and rules were issued for the supplementary university entrance examina- 
tion required of graduates of the latter. The Lower Saxony Ministry of 
Education issued directives for the teaching of music, the visual arts, 
Protestant religion, needlework, and sport at secondary schools. 


Primary Education In Schleswig-Holstein extensive directives were 
issued for the curricula for the fifth to ninth primary school years. They 
constitute an organic continuation of the directives for primary schools 
(first to fourth school years) which appeared in 1952. These contain 
teaching and methodological advice, and references to literature and 
syllabuses, which are to be regarded as suggestions for the teacher. 


Vocational Education Following the enactment of the vocational 
school law in Bavaria, detailed directives were drawn up for vocational 
school teaching which are to serve as basis for the curricula of the various 
schools. The directives contain general principles for education and 
teaching, provisions concerning the extent of the subjects taught, schedules 
for the various occupational branches (six to nine hours per week), and 
comments on the various subjects and the material to be dealt with. 
Special emphasis is placed on traffic education and social science. 


Suggestions to Teachers In all the Lander a great deal of advice was given 
during the year under review on specific questions of teaching, such as 
traffic education, political education, meteorological knowledge, protection 
of nature, preservation of the countryside, etc. 
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The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education drew up direc- 
tives for the teaching of history which contain, apart from general prin- 
ciples concerning the essence and value of such teaching, recommendations 
on teaching methods and on the balanced selection and the necessary 
limitation of subject matter; these directives apply to every type of 
school, 

As regards the teaching of writing, the Conference recommended 
a uniform basic type of writing to be taught in all schools and out of which 
the individual handwriting of the child is to evolve. In this connection 
new linear scales were laid down for exercise books. 


Experimental Work In the German Federal Republic new methods 
are constantly being tested by individual teachers and schools. In some 
cases these are generally recommended or decreed by the Ministries of 
Education. The Ministry of Education in Baden-Wirttemberg, for 
example, drafted principles during the year under review, relating to the 
scope of homework and to the number and type of tasks to be completed 
in class, while specially developed tests were introduced to supplement the 
entrance examination for secondary and junior secondary schools. The 
practical usefulness of these tests is still under discussion. 

The Hamburg Institute for Teachers’ Further Training organized 
courses on an individual and differentiating teaching technique and on 
group-teaching methods ; by a presentation of working media the Institute 
familiarized teachers with new facilities for such work. The previous 
practice of handing to parents the school’s considered opinions on their 
children was discontinued. 

In Lower Saxony new regulations were issued for the transfer from 
primary to secondary schools, Six days’ trial instruction at the receiving 
school during the last term will henceforth serve to assess the child's 
suitability. 

In Hesse similar regulations were issued together with detailed 
instructions ; furthermore a special selection method for the transfer of 
pupils from the 5th primary school year to the second year at secondary 
school was developed. 

In Lower Saxony new rules for the final examination at secondary 
schools were introduced; the examination can now by taken in two 
stages. In addition, promotion rules for secondary schools were issued 
which aim at utilizing every existing facility for placing pupils in the type 
of school best suited to their ability and interests. These rules also apply 
to junior secondary schools. 

By decision of the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education, 
uniform performance marks for the entire Federal Republic were intro- 
duced, and detailed explanations of these were issued. 


Textbooks During the year under review many new text- 
books were published for all schools and for all branches of teaching. All 
textbooks are examined by the school authorities, and, if considered suit- 
able both in respect of contents and of method, they are then advertised in 
the official gazettes. The schools can then choose from these lists those 
books on which they want to base their teaching. In all the Lander 
textbooks are supplied free of charge, subject to funds available, either 
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to all schools or to primary schools only. Bavaria and Hesse are most 
advanced in this respect. In Hesse, during the period under review, an 
interesting report was issued about progress made in the free supply of 
instructional aids during the past five years. It contains not only the legal 
provisions but also information on the numbers and types of textbooks 
supplied and on financing arrangements. 

Particularly comprehensive and effective work in respect of textbooks 
was done by the sub-committee for the improvement of textbooks set 
up by the German Unesco Commission, and by the International School- 
Book Institute at Brunswick which co-operates closely with this sub- 
committee. Special mention should be made of the issue of the “ Principles 
and Recommendations for the Improvement of School and Youth Books 
and Other Instructional and Educational Media in Radio, Picture and 
Sound "’ by the German Unesco Commission, of the publication of “* History 
Teaching in a Changing World’, and of the conference of German his- 
torians with historians of other countries at which theses and arrangements 
regarding the contents of history books and the treatment of critical 
questions affecting international relations were drafted. In this context 
mention should also be made of the European study conference on questions 
of European history teaching which was held in Germany in August, 1953, 
on the initiative of the Council of Europe; at this conference an attempt 
was made to evolve the outlines of a common European history teaching 
transcending the national histories of the various European nations. 


Teaching Aids The manufacture of illustrative tables and 
modern instructional aids of every kind for every subject of teaching 
has assumed a considerable scope satisfying all school requirements. 
Unfortunately available financial resources frequently do not permit the 
fulfilment of all the schools’ requests. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training During the period under report the Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of Education drafted principles applicable through- 
out Federal territory on the training and examination of teachers of various 
categories. 

In the directives for the training and examination of certificated 
commercial teachers (Diplomhandelslehrer), i.c., teachers at commercial 
schools, one year’s practical work before the beginning of study and four 
years’ study of economic subjects as well as one language and one physical 
or natural science subject are required. After the scientific examination, 
the directives provide for one year’s preparatory service to be followed by 
a pedagogic examination. 

According to the directives for the examination of teachers for junior 
secondary schools, as a rule primary teachers who have taken both teacher's 
examinations and worked for at least three years in a primary school are 
admitted to this examination, which includes a major paper to be written 
at home, two junior secondary school subjects to be chosen by the appli- 
cant, and two teaching tests. 

As a rule, applicants for training as teachers in schools for handi- 
capped children, must also have taken the first and second teacher's 
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examination. For this training suitable institutions are to be set up 
jointly for several Lander. 

In Baden-Wirttemberg training and examination rules for the 
teachers of trade schools and commercial schools were issued in the year 
under review. The former require the applicants, as a rule, to be in pos- 
session of the secondary school leaving certificate, and to have had at 
least two years’ practical teaching experience as well as three years’ 
study at the Vocational Education Institute (Berufspddagogisches Institut) 
and the Technical College (Technische Hochschule). The examination 
marking the end of studies is followed by eighteen months’ preparatory 
service. This period of preparatory service ends with a second examination 
which includes pedagogy and methodology, technique of the particular 
trade, business management, law, administration and structure of craft 
and industrial teaching, two teaching tests and a lecture to be given 
without notes. Similar rules were issued in North Rhine-Westphalia for 
the granting of the teaching certificate which is conditional on the com- 
pletion of at least three years’ study of educational science and economic 
subjects. In Schleswig-Holstein examination rules for vocational school 
teachers were issued. Training is given at the College of Education in 
Kiel (Pddagogische Hochschule). The training course, however, lasts only 
two years. The examination includes scientific subjects. There follows 
a year of practical teaching which concludes with an examination. 

In Baden-Wirttemberg and Bavaria, the period of the preparatory 
service for secondary school teachers was extended to one year and a half 
to bring it into line with the period obtaining in the other Lander. In 
Hesse the two years’ preparatory service for teachers at secondary schools 
was divided into two stages; the first year must be served at a secondary 
school and the second year at a county seminar (Bezirksseminar). 

In Berlin, examination rules were issued for teachers with extended 
vocational training for primary, senior primary, and secondary schools, 
designed to test the extent of the applicant’s advanced professional and 
pedagogic training; this examination corresponds roughly to the above- 
mentioned examination for junior secondary school teachers. In Hesse, 
too, continuation examinations (Fortbildungspriifungen) were instituted 
at the training colleges which can be taken by the teachers of primary, 
junior secondary and vocational schools to test the state of their personal 
further training. In Baden-Wiirttemberg detailed provisions for the 
education in civics of all teachers were issued which stipulate that the 
second (pedagogic) examination should indicate the students’ knowledge 
of this subject. 

In Lower Saxony, the period of training at the training colleges for 
primary teachers was extended to six terms. In North Rhine-Westphalia, 
a provisional statute was issued for the educational academies at which 
primary teachers are trained. Under this statute it is the function of the 
educational academies to train teachers, within an academic community, 
by teaching and research, and theory and practice in the sphere of edu- 
cation and of teaching. These academies are governed by a rector and a 
staff council. The rector is appointed by the Minister of Education on 
the proposal of the council for a period of three years. Professors also are 
appointed on the council’s advice. The students may form a students’ 
union. 
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Further Training In all the Lander numerous continuation courses 
of shorter or longer duration concerning all manner of subjects were 
held in the year under review for teachers of every type of school. Parti- 
cularly noteworthy was a Hamburg training course for “ advisory tea- 
chers "’ (Beratungslehrer). In four terms this course provides for advanced 
training in sociology and psychology and for an introduction to the treat- . 
ment of problem children. Advisory teachers are expected to advise 
parents and teachers in all cases of educational difficulties in their respective 
schools. Mention should also be made of the Hesse directives for working 
parties of teacher applicants at primary and junior secondary schools. 


Conditions In Hesse, a particular procedure was initiated 
during the period under review for the selection of those teachers for 
junior secondary schools and senior primary school classes who have not 
taken the examination for teachers at junior secondary schools. They 
are now examined by a special expert commission composed of a school 
supervisory official, the competent district school inspector, and an exper- 
ienced junior secondary school teacher. 

In Baden-Wirttemberg the weekly numbers of lessons to be given 
by teachers and heads of primary, junior secondary, and special schools 
were fixed at the close of the period under review. In principle, teachers 
are now required to give 28 to 30 lessons a week, this number being reduced 
with advancing age or when the teacher has special assignments. In the 
case of school heads the number of lessons ranges from 12 to 28 according 
to the size of the school. 

In all the Lander there was either a considerable improvement in the 


salary of the teachers of every type of school, especially of primary teachers, 
or such improvements were about to be introduced. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Schoolchildren’s Health In every Land great efforts were made in the 
year under review to improve conditions in respect of school hygiene and 
physical education. Periodic medical checks of teachers and pupils (includ- 
ing x-ray examinations) interrupted by the war and post-war conditions, 
were everywhere resumed and, in many cases, made compulsory. In some 
Lander provisions was made for school dental welfare. Welfare measures 
for the education of backward children were improved and extended with 
the cooperation of schools, school medical officers, parents and school 
welfare services. The number of school country homes (Schullandheime) 
was greatly increased; every year numerous school classes, especially 
from urban schools, now have an opportunity to spend some time with 
their teachers at school homes in the country. In connection with the 
building of new school premises, open-air schools were established ; the 
German Society for Open-Air Education and School Hygiene (Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Freilufterziehung und Schulgesundheitspflege) did good 
work. In Hamburg and Hesse, attention was drawn in all schools to the 
importance of hygienic measures to reduce the incidence of epidemic 
diseases. 

Everywhere special attention was devoted to traffic education, and 
to the protection of pupils on their way to school, on excursions and 
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mountain tours in winter, at the baths, in the school workshop, etc. In 
Baden-Wirttemberg, directives were issued for lectures on sex education. 
In Hamburg, provision was made to give suitable lessons to children who 
are ill for prolonged periods. 

The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education emphatically 
pointed out the importance of physical education. The qualifications of 
gymnastics and sports teachers were improved by numerous continuation 
courses ; in all the Lander grants were made towards the construction of 
gymnasiums and sports grounds. At the close of the year under review 
a statistical survey of gymnasiums and sports grounds in every Land was 
being prepared in order to obtain further information in this respect. 

A number of instructions were issued with regard to the assessment of 
physical exercises in examinations. In a decree issued by the Hesse Ministry 
of Education it is stated, for example, that performance in physical 
education affords an opportunity to assess the personality of an examinee, 
and that a good performance in physical education may compensate for 
shortcomings in other subjects. The opinion of the sports teacher is to 
be taken into account in assessing a pupil's degree of maturity. In several 
Lander parents and teachers were urged to pay particular attention to 
cases of anomalous growth, especially to deformities of the spine such as 
are frequently met with among children. 


School Meals Services Schools meals were continued where needed. 
Reports on school meals were furnished by Baden-Wirttemberg, Berlin, 
Hamburg, and Lower Saxony. In Baden-Wirttemberg, detailed directives 


were issued for the administration of such meals. 


School Psychology In Baden-Wiirttemberg and Hamburg there are 
Services special institutes staffed by school psychologists 
and teachers, where authorities and schools may obtain advice on difficulties 
experienced with pupils. The municipal school boards in Heidelberg and 
Mannheim have each secured the services of a school psychologist. 


Handicapped Children The institutions and schools for the education 
of blind, deaf, dumb and backward children were expanded and their 
number was increased. In the Federal Republic and in Berlin there are 
altogether 915 such special schools of every type with a total of some 
112,500 pupils. This number includes 578 schools for backward children 
with 81,687 pupils, 17 schools for the blind with 969 pupils, and 39 schools 
for deaf and dumb children with 4,632 pupils. In Hamburg, a special class 
was set up for children experiencing difficulty in reading and writing as 
well as for children suffering from defects of speech or vision ; furthermore, 
a special school was established for children with normal faculties who are 
backward as a result of special war-time and post-war conditions. In 
Hesse, new directives were issued for the examination of children proposed 
for admission to schools for handicapped children ; the school, the school 
medical officer, parents and the school administration all cooperate in the 
admission procedure. There was a considerable improvement in the 
training of teachers for handicapped children as a result of pedagogic- 
therapy courses held in several Lédnder, partly in conjunction with 
universities. 
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Youth Movements In all the Lander the general care for and welfare 
of youth were supplemented by the support given to youth organizations. 
With the help of funds provided under the Federal Youth Plan (Bundes- 
jugendplan) and the corresponding Land Youth Plans (Landesjugend- 
plan) support was given, especially in depressed areas, to youth homes, 
homes of youth organizations, youth hostels, recreational welfare, and 
the youth organizations themselves. All the Lander report satisfactory 
progress both in voluntary and official youth welfare activity : the member- 
ship of the youth organizations increased; numerous courses were held 
for group leaders and youth workers; good progress was made and gra- 
tifying results obtained in meetings and exchanges with youth groups 
abroad. 

In the schools the practice spread of pupils’ participation in school 
management. Provided there is caution and wise guidance and pupils 
are set worthwhile tasks, satisfactory results are achieved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


International Exchanges There was a further expansion, and gratifying 
results were achieved, in the international exchange of pupils, teachers, 
professors, probationers, etc., during the year under review. In this 
connection the Federal Republic’s participation in the measures taken 
by Unesco in the sphere of education was intensified. 


New Education The Federal Minister of the Interior and the 
Committee Permanent Conference of the Ministers of 
Education jointly set up the German Committee for Education and 
Teaching (Deutscher Ausschuss fiir das Erziehungs- und Bildungswesen). 
This body is composed of 20 independent personalities, and its function 
is to watch and to promote the development of German education and 
teaching by advice and recommendations. 


Students from the In view of the special political situation of the 
Eastern Zones Federal Republic it has become necessary to 
enable young people arriving from the Soviet occupied zone of Germany 
to attend the schools, colleges and universities of the Federal Republic. 
To the extent that the state of their knowledge, their ability and character 
fit them for further education at a secondary school, they are being pre- 
pared by special measures for transfer to secondary schools in the Federal 
Republic. What is involved in most cases is individual tutoring at the 
receiving school, the institution of special transition forms, and admission 
to residential schools. 


Returned Prisoners The Ministries of Education give every possible 
of War vocational and social assistance to German 
prisoners-of-war now returning. The following special measures have been 
provided for: adequate training and maintenance grants; individual 
assistance to obtain the secondary school leaving certificate ; reduction 
of the period of training; immediate appointment to teaching posts of 
returning teachers. 


Diploma Equivalence The Permanent Conference of Ministers of 
Education issued new and uniform regulations for the whole of the Federal 
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Republic relating to the admission of applicants who have obtained their 
school certificates abroad and who wish to attend colleges and universities 
in the Federal Republic and to take State examinations. In this context 
the recommendation by the Council of Europe on the mutual recognition 
of school leaving certificates was taken into account. 


The Premiers of the Lander requested the Minis- 
of Schools ters of Education to use their influence to effect 
a reduction in the variety of types of schools, especially in respect of 
secondary schools, and a higher degree of standardization and simplifi- 
cation in educational organization throughout the Lander. Studies and 
preparatory work are proceeding to comply with this request. 





GREECE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Introductory — Primary Teachers — Further Training — Expansion of 
Secondary Education — Development of Private Schools — Theological Colleges 
— Academies of Education — Physical Education — Schoolchildren’s Health 
— Textbooks — School Building and Equipment — Evening Classes. 


Introductory In the year under review considerable progress 
was made in the educational field in Greece, thanks to a change in the 
country’s economic position. It proved possible, for example, to fill a 
number of gaps in primary and secondary teaching staffs. At secondary 
level, 600 new teachers were appointed, and this measure, which had not 
been taken for many years, helped to bring the operation of the schools 
a little nearer to normal. New schools were built and old ones repaired, 
with help from the government and through devoted work of private 
individuals. 

Work on the organization of secondary education, the bringing 
up-to-date of the primary and secondary curricula, and the literacy 
campaign continued at an enhanced speed. 

One interesting development during the year in the field of specialist 
education, was the establishment on Chios Island of a naval college offering 
both general education and a complete maritime course. 

In the course of the year under review, moreover, work was begun 
on the selection of new textbooks for all the primary classes, and a reader 
based on the sentence method was introduced for the first time. 


Primary Teachers In the period under review the categories of 
primary teachers working in Greek communities abroad were defined by 
decree-law No. 2,614, on similar lines to the legally defined categories of 
teachers working in Greece itself. The conditions of service of teachers 
coming from Northern Epirus were defined by decree-law No. 2,661, 


Further Training The inspectors organized several local conferences 
for primary teachers during the period under report, with the object of 
giving these teachers an opportunity of coming together for a study of 
problems of common concern to them. Two model schools (one of the 
single-class type, the other of the multiple class type) were brought into 
operation at the headquarters of each inspectorate, for the purpose of 
applying the latest teaching methods and of giving primary teachers an 
opportunity of seeing them at work. These model schools gave very 
satisfactory results. 


Expansion of Secondary The numbers of secondary schools, teachers 
Education and pupils in the year under review were as 


follows : 
(a) Number of schools. Boys’ secondary schools, 77. Girls’ secondary 


schools, 54. Mixed secondary schools, 147. Commercial schools, 40. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of National Education of Greece. 
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Evening secondary schools, 16. Regional secondary schools, 97. Modern 
secondary schools, 4. Total: 435. 


(b) Number of teachers. Decree-law No, 2,663/1953 increased the 
number of secondary teaching posts to 4,900, as compared with 4,097 in 
the preceding year. In 1954, some 690 new secondary teachers were 
appointed, thus leaving 113 vacancies to be filled before the allotted total 
of 4,900 posts is reached. 


(c) Number of pupils. Enrolments in all types of secondary schools 
totalled 200,976 in 1954, representing an increase of 8,160 as compared 
with the previous year. 


Development of Private During the year undex review, the numbers of 
Schools private schools in operation were as follows: 142 
nursery-infant schools (an increase of 13 as compared with the preceding 
year), 420 popular schools (an increase of 25), 226 secondary schools (repre- 
senting an increase of 176 and including 28 evening and 18 foreign secondary 
schools). Teachers in these 226 secondary schools totalled 2,028 (an increase 
of 64), and enrolments 23,546 (as compared with 22,577 in the preceding 
year). 

The above figures show the continued expansion of private schools, 
which must be attributed to the rapid growth of the urban population 
and a consequent dearth for the time being of places in the public schools. 


Theological Colleges During the period under report 7 theological 
colleges were in operation. Children who have completed the six years 
of primary education are eligible for admission to these colleges. The 


course is a seven-year one, The pupils in the year under review numbered 
1,400, half of whom had government scholarships. In addition, 8 junior 
seminaries were in operation (with a two-year course open to pupils who 
have completed their secondary education), and 6 senior seminaries 
(with a two-year course open to pupils who have completed the grammar 
school, and to qualified primary teachers). Most of the pupils at the 
seminaries hold government scholarships. 


Academies of Education The academies of education have a two-year 
course open to holders of the “* maturity "’ certificate ; 14 of them were in 
operation in the year under review. The number of pupils admitted depends 
on the number of teachers required. Decree-law No. 2,702/1953 stipulates 
that two-thirds of the pupils admitted shall be men, and one-third women. 
Vocational guidance was added to the curriculum of the academies in the 
course of the year under review. 


Physical Education The Ministry of National Education is responsible 
for all matters concerning physical education and sports. In the year 
under review the following sums were earmarked in the budget for physical 
education : (a) 192 million drachmas, together with abundant material, 
for primary school gymnasiums ; (b) 750 million drachmas for gymnasiums 
in secondary schools and academies of education ; (c) 200 million drachmas 
for the academy of physical education (where teachers of physical educa- 
tion are trained); (d) 1,600 million drachmas for national gymnasiums. 
In the year under review there were 400 men-teachers of physical educa- 
tion, and 219 women-teachers. 
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Sehoolchildren’s Health The health of primary and secondary school 
children is assured by (a) health centres; the number of these centres 
increases steadily each year ; they examined 200,000 children in the year 
under review, and this number, with the help of 128 doctors, is to be 
doubled ; (b) school meals centres; they number 38, of which half are 
financed by the government, the remainder from local contributions ; 
(c) holiday camps; in the year under review 130 of these camps were 
opened, and afforded 25 days’ holiday for each of 60,000 children ; the 
tents of these camps have now been replaced by dormitories. The Ministry 
of Education may justly claim to have afforded the children joy, health, 
and a culturally and nationally beneficial influence. 


Textbooks The publication of primary and secondary 
school textbooks in Greece is in the hands of a special body. During the 
period under report, 73,000 textbooks were provided free of charge to 
necessitous pupils, 1,000 maps to needy schools, and 147,435 primary 
school textbooks to inspectors, Greek communities abroad, clubs, holiday 
camps, etc. A competition was organized for the choice of textbooks 
for the six primary classes. A physics and a chemistry textbook will 
shortly be chosen for use in the 7th and 8th classes of grammar schools, 
and also five primary school textbooks. 


School Building and In the year under review 6,280 million drachmas 
Equipment were set aside in the government budget, for 
the construction, completion and repair of 665 primary schools and 
70 secondary schools. Government capital expenditure on 568 primary 


schools amounted to 12,000 million drachmas. In addition, 1,350 million 
drachmas were spent on the manufacture of 10,000 desks. 


Evening Classes During the period under review, 1,264 evening 
schools for illiterate boys and girls, and 1,076 further training centres, 
were in operation, mainly in rural areas. The pupils who thus learnt to 
read and write and acquired some history, religion, etc., numbered 62,884 
in all (i.e., 41,767 boys and 21,117 girls). 





HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Administration — og — Adult Education — Statistics — Curricula 
and Methods — Teaching Staff — Food Education Campaign — Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, 


Administration The main changes in the year under review in 
school administration in Honduras were made in connection with the 
reform of the public education act. The Ministry of Education now 
comprises the following departments: (a) primary and adult education ; 
(b) secondary education ; (c) higher education ; (d) statistics. 


Budget The public education budget amounted in the 
period under report to 5,442,350 lempiras, representing an increase of 
2,030,404 lempiras as compared with the preceding year. 


Adult Education An adult education centre and a national centre 
for fundamental education were established in the year under review, 
as also a cultural mission at Mosquitia in one of the largest and richest 
outlying areas. These new institutions greatly contributed to the 
expansion of adult education. A national education mission was set up 
in the Bahia Islands, whose inhabitants are mostly English-speaking. 


Statistics At the close of the year under review there were 


the following educational establishments in Honduras : 24 nursery-infant 
schools ; 440 urban primary schools ; 1,822 rural primary schools ; 9 evening 
schools ; 45 fundamental education schools ; 22 urban normal schools ; 
2 regular rural normal schools ; 1 correspondence normal school ; 17 secon- 
dary schools (baccalaureate); 20 schools of commerce; 7 secretarial 
schools. 


Curricula and Methods The only change made in the course of the year 
under review in primary, secondary, and teacher training curricula was 
an increase from four to five years in the length of the school of commerce 
course, 

Modifications were made in a number of teacher training, secondary 
and commercial syllabuses. At both primary and secondary level, 
activity methods (work units, projects, centres of interest, etc.), broadcasts, 
films, etc., were increasingly employed. 


Teaching Staff With a view to the improvement of secondary 
teachers’ qualifications, provision is made in the public education act for 
establishing a higher normal school for the training of specialist teachers, 
which has so far been given only at the university. 

During the period under report the Ministry of Education organized 
seminars for teachers at all levels who will proceed in groups for further 
training abroad. Considerable increases were made in the salaries of 
teachers at all levels. 


1 From the report sent by the Honduran Ministry of Education. 
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Food Education In the year under review, the meals service, 
Campaign hitherto limited to children of school age, was 
reorganized with a view to its transformation into a food education cam- 
paign covering the whole population of both urban and rural areas. 
National and international bodies are cooperating with the service, and 
it has been placed in the charge of a committee of trustees. 


Educational and A central educational and vocational guidance 
Vocational Guidance service was set up during the period under 


report within the general directorate of secondary education. Each of 
the establishments coming under this directorate has a guidance section. 





HUNGARY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 # 


ADMINISTRATION — Educational Control — Budget — School Building — 
ORGANIZATION ~~ Technical Schools at Secondary Level — Adult Education — 
Teachers’ Training Colleges — Higher Education — Numerical Development 
— Strupy PLANs, CurRRICULA, AND Metuops — Nursery Schools — Primary 
Schools — Secondary Schools —- Normal Schools — Specialised Secondary 
Schools — Teachers’ Training Colleges — Teacuine Starr — Further Training 
of Teachers — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — 
Schoolchildren’s Health — Handicapped Children — Youth Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Educational Control It is extremely important for the administration 
of schools that the organs of direction and immediate control should have 
close contact with the schools. To this end, a large-scale decentralization 
was carried out involving a plan of overall strengthening of the educational 
departments under the jurisdiction of the rural area councils. Every 
rural area educational department has a supervisor and economic manager, 
in accordance with the number of nursery and primary schools. The 
educational departments functioning under the aegis of the county councils 
directly supervise the secondary schools and direct the work of the rural 
area educational departments. 

For purposes of decentralization, child care institutes and pioneer 


homes, formerly under the direct guidance of the Ministry, were transferred 
to the county educational departments. 

In order to facilitate the work of the principals, a decree was adopted 
reducing the number of conferences, written reports and other admi- 
nistrative activities, which had multiplied during the past few years. 


Budget The 1954 budget of the Ministry of Education 
allocates 235,000,000 forints for educational purposes, 11.7% more than 
last year, and 182,000,000 forints for investments, i.e., for the building 
of new institutions. The primary schools (the eight-grade schools), for 
pupils from 6 to 14 years of age, will receive the major part of the budgetary 
and investment funds. 

The augmented budget enables 7,000 additional children to be placed 
in the nursery schools and a substantial expansion of the system of seasonal 
day-nurseries to be effected. These have considerably lightened the summer 
agricultural labour of peasant families. It will also make it possible to 
open 950 new general school classes, to appoint 2,700 additional teachers, 
to repair many primary schools and to develop laboratories and libraries. 

There will be a 15% increase in the funds allocated for decorating 
and equipping secondary schools with laboratories and libraries, and 
more than 1,000,000 forints will be set aside for the extra-scholastic 
cultural requirements of students (attendance at theatres, exhibitions, 
concerts, etc.). 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mrs. Joporu, delegate of the government of Hungary. 
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The 1954 budgetary increase for universities and colleges will be 
7.6%, though the number of students has only risen by 3.6% ; this makes 
possible the improvement of educational prerequisites, a rise in educational 
standards, and the assuring of higher social and cultural standards for 
the students. For instance, 30%, more than last year will be spent on uni- 
versity student homes and 25%, more for student cultural requirements 
(theatre, cultural groups, etc.). 


School Building New nursery schools in 173 places, 500 primary 
school classrooms and 4 new secondary schools are to be built. The building 
of technical schools will be the responsibility of the Ministries of Industry 
and Agriculture. 


ORGANIZATION 


Technical Schools The agricultural technical schools course was 
at Secondary Level extended from 3 to 4 years to provide better 
trained assistant agronomists for agriculture, and the number of 
branches of specialisation was reduced from 12 to 9 in order to assure 
better fundamental training. 

In the industrial technical schools the previous 61 branches of spe- 
cialisation were reduced to 43, to provide a better basic training in natural 
science and techniques for the future technicians. Thus the level of practical 
training was raised. 


Adult Education Those working men and women who in the past 
were unable to secure a primary or secondary school education, may now 
complete primary and secondary school studies without interrupting their 
productive labour. Adult education assumes two forms: evening and 
correspondence schools. 

Correspondence courses were introduced only last year for those 
people who are unable to attend evening classes. It is now possible to 
cover the curriculum of the 5th to the 8th grades of primary schools in 
fifteen months and to complete the general and technical school programme 
in four years. Once a week, the students following the correspondence 
courses receive the assistance of teachers. The education is provided free. 


Teacher Training In order to provide better training for primary 
College school teachers, the system of practical training 
was reorganized. Such training is now placed‘under the direct control 
of the method master for each subject, while the master of method in the 
education department makes quite certain that uniform pedagogical 
principles are applied in the methodological instruction of the various 
special subjects and in the practical training. Many in-service teachers, 
trained for teaching in the first four grades of primary schools, but wishing 
to teach in the four upper grades, are studying in various schools of the 
teacher training college. Previously, to do this, they had to attend 
classes, but since last year correspondence school courses have been 
available for them. 


Higher Education Previously, the largest university, the Eétvés 
Lorand University in Budapest, was composed of two faculties: the 
faculty of arts and the natural science faculty. With the aim of raising 
the level of training of secondary school teachers, the faculties were 
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expanded last year. At present the university includes faculties of linguis- 
tics and literature, historical science, mathematics and physics, chemistry, 
biology, and geology. 

The higher schools of transport and of chemistry, previously under 
other jurisdiction, were placed under the aegis of the Ministry of Education 
last year. The Economic and Technical Academy and the Technical 
Teacher Training College, both of which trained technical and economic 
specialists in two-year courses, have been dissolved. Such specialists are 
now trained only in university courses lasting four or five years. As 
from the academic year 1954-1955, the number of branches of specialization 
in the higher technical schools will be decreased, in order to provide future 
engineers with a more fundamental general education in natural science 
and techniques. 


Numerical Development The following figures show the number of 
pupils and students at various levels of education in the years 1952-1953 


and 1953-1954: 
1952-1953 1953-1954 


Ea eae ae eae 130,056 132,000 
eee er ee 1,196,000 1,203,346 
Secondary schools .......... 119,432 
ee ee ee 36,401 38,383 
Evening primary schools ....... 30,000 

Evening secondary schools .. . 3,620 
Correspondence courses at secondary level 


Stupy PLANS, CURRICULA, AND METHODS 


Nursery Schools For the first time in the history of Hungarian 
nursery school education, a plan of nursery education was elaborated and 
tested in a number of nursery schools in 1953-1954 as an experimental 
curriculum. An evaluation is now being made of the experiences accu- 
mulated. Within one to two years it will be introduced as an obligatory 
curriculum in all nursery schools, thus ensuring the proper proportions 
and uniform methods of intellectual, moral, physical and aesthetic educa- 
tion. In view of the tremendous importance of visual instruction, lantern 
slides are being used more and more in nursery education. In 1953-1954, 
one hundred nursery schools were provided with projectors and slides. 
New handbooks: ‘‘ Health Protection in the Nursery’, ““ Know About 
Nature’, “Collection of Hungarian Children’s Songs and Games”, 
“* Book of Nursery Rhymes "’, have also been introduced in these schools. 


Primary Schools Considerable progress was made in methods of 
instruction in Hungarian language and literature, in the development of 
spelling aptitude, and the explanation of texts, thus making it possible 
to utilise the rich educative value of literature. 

Experimental methods also developed substantially in natural science 
subjects (physics, chemistry, biology). Independent experiments by 
pupils and the making of experimental apparatus by them in the different 
subject “clubs” are finding their place in an ever-growing number of 
schools. Demonstration with living matter has become a general feature 
of biological education. Many schools have set up “ biological corners "’ 
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and experimental gardens. This facilitates a polytechnical education, 
an understanding of the application of the laws of natural science to 
industry and agriculture, and the development of the practical aptitude 
of the pupils. 

In mathematics more attention is being given to the solution of 
problems. 

Instruction based on natural objects has assumed prominence in 
drawing lessons, even in the lower classes. 

In singing lessons, instruction in tonic sol-fa, with the 5th and 6th 
grades, has made considerable headway, folk music in particular being 
utilised. 

The chief books used are: * Teaching of Spelling", ‘‘ Methodology 
of Geometry Instruction’, “‘ Mathematical Exercises’, “‘ Problems of 
Physics to be Calculated”’, “ Teaching the Russian Language in the 
Primary Schools", ‘“‘ Handbook for Choir Leaders "’. 


Secondary Schools Schedule changes took place in biology and 
instruction in modern languages. 

Two lessons weekly on “ general biology’ have been introduced 
in the 4th year of the secondary schools, thereby completing instruction 
in biological subjects (Ist year, botany; 2nd year, zoology; 3rd year, 
human organism; 4th year, general biology). This is of considerable 
importance in regard to the natural science education of young people 
and the shaping of their scientific world-outlook. Biology will henceforth 
become a subject for the baccalaureate examination. 

As from the beginning of the school year under review, a modern 
Western language (French, English, or German) or Latin is being taught 
in addition to Russian, in the 2nd to 4th years of all secondary grammar 
schools. For the time being, Italian is only being taught in the 2nd and 
3rd years of certain secondary schools. In the secondary modern schools 
the study of Western languages and Latin is optional. 

There were no essential changes in curricula. In Hungarian literature 
and history, however, a more important place was given to material 
which is especially suited to the patriotic education of young people, 
such as the progressive traditions of Hungarian history, and other material 
suffered in consequence. 

In respect to methods, instruction in Hungarian language and 
literature made progress similar to that in the primary schools. The best 
students in the secondary schools participate in a national study competi- 
tion at the end of the school year. The literary compositions of the contest 
for the year under review indicate that the secondary school students 
are becoming ever more apt in understanding and appraising the content 
and form of literary works. 

Substantial progress can also be noted in the methods of physics 
and chemistry instruction, together with improved equipping of school 
laboratories. Both demonstration experiments and pupil experiments 
are assuming greater importance, a necessary feature in view of thorough 
preparation for practical work and for technical education. 

Important publications have been issued dealing with recent research 
in respect to old Hungarian literature, physical experiments, basic 
techniques of the chemical industry, theoretical problems of radio broad- 
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casting and reception, and instruction in algebraic and elementary 
functions. 

Two journals : “* Our Mother Tongue in Schools ’’, and “ The Teaching 
of Mathematics "’, were published for the first time during the year under 
review. 


Normal Schools A new primary teacher training schedule and 
curriculum were introduced in 1953-1954. This involved introducing 
the teaching of psychology and logic, thus providing a firm foundation 
for pedagogy and teaching methods. Children’s literature was included 
in the teaching of literature. The new subject of “ agricultural funda- 
mentals "’ was introduced owing to the fact that a considerable number 
of the new teachers will be assigned to country districts where a knowledge 
of agriculture is required, both in school work and extra-curricular work. 
The new subject “ shop practice "’ develops skill, enabling the teachers 
to prepare simple visual aids. 

Considerable progress was made last year in the teaching methods 
for various subjects. Formerly instruction in the methods for teaching 
the Hungarian language, arithmetic, geography, etc., was given by the 
professors of pedagogy ; it is now to be given by specialist instructors in 
these subjects. 

The number of weekly classes, 36 to 38 hours, was previously extremely 
high in the normal schools for primary teacher training, and this led to the 
overburdening of the students. During the year under review it was 
reduced to 33 hours weekly in all classes. 

Major publications which appeared to date were : ‘‘ Methodology of 


Teaching Hungarian Grammar ”’, “* Methodology of Teaching Geography "’, 
* Physical Culture Methods’”’, “ Fine Arts Instruction "’. 


Specialised In the secondary school of economics the subject 
Secondary Scheels matter was expanded and the number of hours 
devoted to the study of planning, statistics and technology increased, in 
order to give the pupils a better training for practical work. As an 
experiment, one day per week for practice was introduced in the curriculum 
of a number of schools. On this day the students carry out practical work 
in bookkeeping, planning and statistics, partly in the school and partly 
in factories and institutions. 

In the agricultural secondary schools, agrarian economics was intro- 
duced as a new subject. The practical work connected with the final 
examinations was changed by assigning to the pupils, at the experimental 
farms attached to the school, tasks which they will actually have to carry 
out in the course of their future work. 

In industrial secondary schools the teaching of accident prevention 
and questions of wages and norms were introduced as new subjects. 


Teacher Training The number of class hours in pedagogical 
Colleges subjects was raised in all branches, making 
possible more thorough instruction in logic and didactics, and two hours 
a week for an entire semester were devoted to the history of education 
as an independent study group. 

New programmes for each subject during the school year were planned. 
In addition to the principle of scientific approach, the major consideration 
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in re-working the programme was to adjust the training increasingly to 
the requirements of the primary schools. The teaching of the special 
methods for each subject has considerably improved, and duplicate copies 
of the courses were made available for the various sections of the training 
colleges. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Further Training There is opportunity for further training for 
of Teachers all teachers, separate courses being available for 
teachers and headteachers. The former study scientific and methodological 
problems of their special subjects, and conduct and discuss model lessons, 
and the latter study more particularly problems concerning pedagogy 
and school administration. Both study Marxism-Leninism. 

Although this form of further training does not provide higher qua- 
lifications, it helps to improve and bring up to date the knowledge of the 
teachers in nursery, primary and secondary schools, 

Teachers of the Ist to the 4th grade in primary schools may obtain 
higher qualifications through the correspondence courses of the teacher 
training colleges, and those teaching the 5th to 8th grades by taking the 
correspondence courses at university level. 


Salaries As from Ist July, 1954, teachers in hamlet and 
village schools will be granted a salary increase. This increase will be 
12% for teachers in schools in villages with a population of less than 
3,000 and located at least five kilometres from a railway station. For those 
in hamlets located at a distance of over five kilometres from the admi- 
nistrative limits of the village, a 22% salary increase will be granted. 
This readjustment indicates the appreciation of the government for the 
arduous work of rural teachers and will enable them to spend greater 
sums on cultural purposes indispensable to the work of teachers, such as 
travel, books, radio, etc. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Sehoolchildren’s Health In contrast with previous practice, the school 
doctor now has the task of treatment and care, apart from home care, 
in addition to medical examinations in the schools. His task is thus both 
preventive and therapeutic. Systematic orthodontic dentistry was recently 
introduced in the schools. In addition to the inoculation of infants, every 
child entering the Ist grade of the primary school is given a combined 
vaccination against diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus and also 
against measles. Twelve-year old children are given a combined vaccina- 
tion against typhoid and tetanus, There is a sanatorium with 300 beds, 
with a primary school attached, for children of delicate physique, and 
sufferers from anaemia, heart ailments, etc., where children are sent for 
a two-months’ health cure. The sanatorium is administered by the 
Ministry of Public Health. 


Handicapped Children New all-inclusive programmes were worked out 
for deaf and blind pupils. They will be introduced in the school year 
1954-1955. The logopedic treatment of children with speech difficulties 
was extended last year. 
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Important handbooks were published in this connection, such as: 
“Active Visualisation in Teaching the Deaf to Speak ”’, “* Education for 
Work in Schools for Physically Handicapped Children ’’. An experimental 
boarding school was inaugurated for physically handicapped children of 
nursery school age. 

Teachers of schools for physically handicapped children are trained 
at the College for Teachers of the Physically Handicapped, at which the 
course of study was extended from three to four years during the year 
under review. A new department of physiology of remedial education for 
the physically handicapped was opened with modern equipment and a 
laboratory. 


Youth Movements The pioneer movement, which is the youth 
organization in primary schools, effectively assists the educational work 
of the teachers. One of the best forms of pioneer work is the “ special 
club "’, which brings together pupils with similar interests, giving them 
training over and above the educational material of the schools. The 
number of such clubs rose from 6,000 last year to 10,000 during the year 
under review. The activity of the clubs varies extremely and includes 
literature, history, folk-art, fine arts, music, mathematics, physics, biology, 
techniques, sports, etc. The pioneer movement gives greater assistance 
every year to the work of the teachers in raising the level of study of 
young people, in educating them in patriotism and discipline. The pioneers 
are also the guardians of order and cleanliness in the schools. The pioneers 
participate in nationally important volunteer activities in their spare time 
and during holidays such as organizing the collecting of scrap, gleaning, 
planting of trees, etc. 

The youth organization of the secondary schools is the Union of 
Working Youth, which continues the pioneer work on a higher plane. 
The content and forms of its activity vary greatly, and comprise sympo- 
siums, debates on problems of science, arts, morals, politics, etc. Writers, 
artists, Stakhanovite workers, and engineers often participate in the 
meetings of the Union of Working Youth, which in its turn, frequently 
arranges intra-school and inter-school study and sports competitions, 
hikes, cultural events, such as performances of dramatic groups, choruses 
and orchestras. From year to year the Union of Working Youth assumes 
heightened importance in developing the initiative of young people and 
in the sound formation of youth opinion. This is of substantial assistance 
to the educational work of the teachers. 





INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Basie and Social Education — Social Welfare Board Established — 
— Secondary Education — Audio-visual Aids — University Education — 
Technical Education — Publications. 


Basic and Social The year under review saw a steady expansion 
Education of programmes of education at all levels. In 
the field of basic and social education, the schemes initiated last year 
for intensive educational development in one selected area in each state 
were continued and expanded. A new programme of expansion in these 
and allied fields was initiated through a scheme for the appointment of 
educated unemployed persons as teachers in rural schools and social 
education workers in urban areas. Sanctions have now been issued to 
state governments for the appointment of about 30,000 teachers and 
2,000 social education workers under this scheme. 

In the sphere of social education, several new projects were taken 
in hand. The translation into regional languages of Hindi pamphlets for 
neo-literates, produced since 1949-1950 under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education, was being encouraged. The preparation of three books of 
great significance, namely, The History of India, The History of the World 
and The Story of Life, was in hand to provide valuable reading material 
for adults interested in adding to their knowledge of the world. Grants 
were given to the states to produce social education literature on their 
own. In order to produce children’s literature of good quality, arrange- 
ments were made for the production of 25 books during the period 1953- 
1955 in the first instance. In association with the Community Projects 
Administration, a scheme was undertaken to publish folk literature in 
all Indian languages for the use of the semi-literate and neo-literate masses. 

During the period under review, moreover, in cooperation with the 
Ford Foundation, the government of India decided to hold four literary 
workshops for training promising writers in producing reading material 
specially suitable for neo-literates. The workshop for the North India 
region was organised at Alipur (Delhi) in August, 1953, and trained 
25 writers. The literary workshop at Mysore was held from 16th January 
to 15th February, 1954, and the Bombay Workshop towards the 
close of the year under review. The fourth workshop is to be held 
at Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, shortly. 

A group training centre in fundamental education was established 
at Mysore by Unesco for training leaders in this field drawn from different 
countries. Two fellowships for training Indians were awarded by Unesco 
and four more Indians were being trained at the centre, the cost being 
borne by the government of India. At the invitation of the government, 
Dr. Peter Manniche, Danish expert in folk schools and rural colleges, 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. A. M. D’Rozario, delegate of the Indian 
Government. 
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visited the country in January, 1954. During his two months’ stay in 
India, he visited social education organizers’ training centres, universities, 
schools of social work, Janata colleges, and training institutes. 

The publication of social education literature, which the government 
of India started in March, 1950, made further progress during the period 
under report. By the end of the period 155 pamphlets had been published 
under this programme. They were sent to state governments for free 
distribution amongst social education centres and other educational 
institutions. 

In connection with the production of social education literature, one 
of the projects undertaken is the preparation of a popular encyclopedia 
for neo-literates and adults who have received education up to the middle 
school stage. The encyclopedia is likely to run into several volumes and 
is planned to provide interesting and useful material for adults on a variety 
of subjects. 


Social Welfare Board Mention must also be made of the establishment 
Established during the year under review of the “ Social 
Welfare Board "’ under the administration of the Ministry of Education. 
The Board is intended to stimulate and coordinate the activities of various 
bodies working in the field of social welfare and also to give financial 
assistance to clearing organizations. A comprehensive programme of 
physical education and youth welfare has also been prepared and is to 


be implemented with the cooperation of state governments, universities, 
and voluntary organizations. 


Secondary Education The secondary education commission, appointed 
by the government of India in 1952 to go into the whole question of 
secondary education in the country, submitted its findings in August, 1953, 
and the report was published in September, 1953. A general review of 
the recommendations was undertaken by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, at its annual meeting in November, 1953. The board appointed 
a committee to examine the recommendations more minutely and draw 
up a list of priorities in order to facilitate implementation. The report 
of the committee was generally accepted by the board at its meeting in 
February, 1954, and it is expected that the implementation of some of 
the most important recommendations will begin soon. 

In cooperation with the Ford Foundation, a team of four foreign and 
four Indian educationists was deputed to make a detailed and com- 
parative study of two problems highlighted in the secondary education 
commission report, viz., methods of teacher training and the reconstruction 
of curricula in schools. The team visited Denmark, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States in order to compare practices, and sub- 
mitted its recommendations. 

Another important development in the field of secondary education 
was the institution of headmasters’ seminars-cum-camps. About 50 head- 
masters from about 25 states participated in the seminar-cum-camp held 
at Taradevi, Simla, and drew up a programme of reforms which they 
propose to implement forthwith in their own schools. Plans have been 
made to hold similar seminar-cum-camps during the current year. A 
report of the seminar was published under the title Headmasters on Secon- 
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dary Education. Programmes for encouraging training colleges to under- 
take research on specific problems were also finalised and will be imple- 
mented during 1954-1955. Reference may also be made to the institution 
of merit scholarships in the public schools. 


Audio-visual Aids With a view to encouraging the increased use 
of audio-visual aids in educational institutions, a second three-month 
course for training candidates in direct methods for the production of 
simple audio-visual aids, organized by the Ministry in cooperation with 
Unesco, was held at Mysore from March to May, 1953. A sum of Rs. 65,000 
was provided in the budget estimates for the year under review for the 
activities of the audio-visual unit of the Ministry. 

The preview committee of the audio-visual unit of the Ministry met 
96 times to preview and approve films for purchase. A special feature of 
the previews this year was the large number of continental films—-Belgian, 
Czech, French, Hungarian, Italian, Russian and Swedish—-taken on loan 
from the Embassies at New Delhi, that were previewed and approved for 
purchase. The library of the unit acquired 11 Czech films and 6 full- 
length children’s entertainment films produced by J. Arthur Rank, Six 
documentaries and feature films of outstanding significance were pur- 
chased. 

Two film units in the film division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Bombay, were set up to undertake the production of 
educational films, some of which will be related to class work, some to 
social education, and some will cater for children’s entertainment. The 


subjects for the films were approved by the national board for audio- 
visual education. Synopses have been prepared and the actual shooting 
is to commence in the near future. 


University Education The University Grants Commission was consti- 
tuted in November, 1953. The Commission will act as an expert body 
to advise the central government on problems connected with the coordina- 
tion of facilities and the maintenance of standards in universities and to 
take such executive action as may be necessary in that behalf. An 
important function of the Commission will be to enquire into the financial 
needs of the universities and to advise the central government on the 
allocation of funds for grants-in-aid to them. 

Another important development was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education to review the progress 
in the implementation of the recommendations of the university education 
commission and suggest further steps to be taken by the governments 
and universities in this behalf. The committee in question drew up a list 
of priorities which was then endorsed by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education at its meeting in February, 1954. Special mention may 
also be made of the institution of a scheme of research scholarships in 
humanities in order to enable meritorious students to continue with 
higher studies after they have taken a Master's degree. 

On the recommendations of the reviewing committee which was 
appointed in 1950-1951 by the government of India to go into the problems 
and difficulties facing the three Central Universities of Aligarh, Banaras 
and Delhi and report on the ways and means in which the government 
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should assist them, the following block grants were made for the universities 
concerned for a period of five years with effect from 1951-1952: Aligarh 
Muslim University, Rs. 1,250,000; Banaras Hindu University, Rs. 
2,320,000 ; Delhi University, Rs. 1,160,000. 

In addition to paying the normal maintenance grants, the government 
of India also pay to the Central Universities of Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi 
and Visva Bharati, special grants for development schemes accepted by 
them and nét covered by the block grants. For this purpose, a provision 
of Rs. 3,100,000 has been made in the budget for 1954-1955. This sum 
includes grants payable to the Central Universities for deficits incurred 
by them on the basis of approved expenditure and schemes already 
accepted or which may be accepted in the course of 1954-1955. Expen- 
diture on the central government scholarships for the study of Pali/ 
Sanskrit and Arabic/Persian and on the government of India prizes for 
the study of selected regional languages tenable at the four Central 
Universities, is also met from the lump provision for “ development 
schemes "’ referred to above. 


Technical Education In the field of technical education, the first 
programme of development undertaken in 1947-1948, on the recommenda- 
tions of the All-India Council for Technical Education, was in the last 
stages of execution during the period under report. The Council, on the 
recommendation of the Seven-Man Committee, drew up a new programme 
of improvement and expansion of technical education at all levels. The 
plan contemplates (a) development of facilities for post-graduate courses, 
advanced training and research ; (b) improvement of instructional facilities 
in engineering and technology at the undergraduate level ; (c) provision 
of facilities for part-time courses, refresher courses at various levels, 
sandwich courses in cooperation with industry, and for other similar 
training ; and (d) provision of adequate facilities for training in certain 
special fields, such as printing technology, industrial administration and 
business Management. 

The Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur maintained its 
programme of development and expansion. It had on its roll about 
750 students during the year under review and the number is expected 
to rise to 1,100 in 1954-1955. A programme of expansion of the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore involving an amount of Rs. 17,500,000 
was also almost completed. 

The Council had earlier set up a joint committee of the All-India 
Boards of Technical Studies to prepare a plan for the organization and 
development of management studies in the country. In pursuance of 
the recommendations of this committee, the Council set up a board of 
management studies for the purpose, during the year under review. 

The joint committee also reviewed the question as to how an admi- 
nistrative staff college for the country should be established. The joint 
committee was of the view that such a college should be brought into 
being as a joint enterprise of the central government and the industrial 
and business community and the latter should play a major role. A 
planning committee was accordingly set up to give practical shape to 
the idea. It held its first meeting in December, 1953, and discussed 
fully the question of establishment of the administrative staff college as 
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also the national institute of management. At the close of the year 
under review a sub-committee was at work preparing a detailed scheme 
for the establishment of such a college, with particular reference to its 
location, its administration and management, the content and duration 
of the training courses, selection of staff, financial implications of the 
scheme, and the manner in which the various requirements could be met. 
A second sub-committee was preparing a comprehensive report on the 
setting up of the national institute or association of management. 

The Council set up a board of assessment to examine standards of 
technical or professional qualifications, in order to secure uniformity in 
the matter of recognition of qualifications by the central government and 
the various state governments for purposes of recruitment to government 
service. 

On the advice of the Council the central government decided to 
establish a school of town and regional planning in Delhi as a joint enter- 
prise of the government and the Institute of Town Planners (India). The 
school will function as an autonomous body, and offer courses in town, 
country and regional planning as well as facilities for the training of 
persons engaged in town planning work. 

At the instance of the Board of Technical Studies in Architecture and 
Regional Planning, the central government, in cooperation with the 
government of the Punjab, organised a refresher conversion course for 
architects in town planning at Chandigarh. The course was of four 
months’ duration. 

A scheme of training in arts and crafts, prepared by the Board of 
Studies in Applied Art, was discussed at a conference of the principals of 


art institutions in the country and the representatives of the applied art 
board. 


Publications The publications section of the Ministry enlarged 
its activities during the period under report, both in publication and in 
conducting a sales organization. Among the many publications brought 
out by the Ministry the most important were “Gandhian Outlook and 
Techniques" and the “ Progress of Education in India: 1947-52”. 
Mention may also be made of “ Provisional Lists of Technical Terms in 
Hindi for Secondary Schools’, “* Unesco Projects in India’, “All-India 
Report of Social Education: 1947-51", and “ Teachers’ Handbook of 
Social Education ” that has run into a second edition. ‘Child Art”, a 
pictorial publication that caters primarily for the art teacher, was also 
published. 





IRELAND 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Primary Epucation — School Building — Extra-curricular Activities 
Seconpary Epucation — Government Grants Increased — Statistics 
Characteristics of Secondary Education — Classics and Modern Languages 
VocaTIONAL Epucation — Further Funds Granted — Whole-time Courses 
Apprenticeship Courses — Short Courses — Vacation Courses for Teachers. 


Primary EDUCATION 


School Building The amount expended on the erection of new 
primary schools and on the improvement of existing schools in the financial 
year ended 3lst March, 1954, was approximately £1,072,000. This was 
almost £400,000 higher than the figure for the previous year and is the 
greatest amount in any year to date. 

During the year under review the government decided that the pro- 
gramme for the building of primary schools should be expanded as rapidly 
as possible so as to increase the provision of new schools from the usual 
60 or so per year to at least 100 per year. Administrative and other ar- 
rangements were made accordingly. 


Extra-curricular Activities An innovation in the curriculum which may 
be of interest to educationists elsewhere was the introduction in the pri- 
mary schools, during the period under report, of one “ free’’ half-day 
per week. Under this scheme any teacher, who feels that he has an aptitude 
for a subject not on the curriculum, may, if he so wishes, devote one half- 
day per week of the normal school-time to such subject. The idea is to 
give teachers some room for initiative and to add greater scope and variety 
to the curriculum, in the hope that there will be a general heightening 
of the pupils’ interest and that ultimately the whole atmosphere of the 
school will be vivified. The list of approved subjects for this “ free” 
instruction is a long one and includes open-air activities. 

The plan is still at the experimental stage and the position is to be 
reviewed at the end of the 1954-1955 school year in the light of the exper- 
ience gained. It is expected, however, that considerable intellectual 
and cultural benefit will result for both teachers and pupils. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Government Grants During the year under review the government 
Increased decided to increase by about 60%, the capitation 
grants payable to secondary schools. 


Statistics Steady progress was made in the year under 
review as regards the number of recognised secondary schools and the 


' From the Sapect, pengented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education r. Terence Rarrerty, delegate of the government of 


Ireland. 
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number of pupils attending them. The number of schools increased from 
441 in 1952-1953 to 447, and the number of pupils from 52,151 to 54,019. 
About half the pupils are at boarding schools and half at day schools. 


Apart from the core of compulsory subjects 
of Secondary Education common to all, each school is free, within wide 
limits, to pursue its own choice of curriculum, with the result that there 
is a good variety of schools catering for the different educational require- 
ments of the community. It is to be noted that the secondary grammar 
schools are privately owned, generally by religious orders and, although 
the State makes a contribution by way of capitation and other grants 
and by the payment of incremental salaries to registered teachers, the 
general control of the schools concerns the school authorities only, save 
that the schools are under State inspection and are subject to compliance 
with the regulations laid down by the Minister of Education in relation 
to qualifications of teachers, efficiency of instruction, curriculum and so 
on. The results in the 1953 State examinations and the inspectors’ reports 
for the period under review indicate that the standard of education over 
a wide range of subjects has been maintained at a high level. 


Classics and Modern A feature of the Irish secondary system that 
Languages may be of special interest is the relatively large 
proportion of boys taking classics. Of the 4,000 or so boys who sit for the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination, almost all take Latin and about 
1,000 take Greek ; of the 2,500 or so boys who sit for the Leaving Certificate 
Examination, over 90% take Latin and about 20% take Greek. The 
place given to Greek has its effect, however, on the position of other 


languages. In the Intermediate Certificate course, while about 90% of 
girls study French, only about 25% of boys take that subject and only 
some hundreds in all (mostly girls) take other modern languages. In the 
Leaving Certificate course, the proportions of boys and girls taking a 
modern language tends to be even lower still. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Further Funds Granted Unlike the secondary grammar schools, voca- 
tional schools are conducted by local education authorities, which are 
financed partly by the State and partly by the local rating authorities. 
During the past year amending legislation was passed to provide further 
funds for vocational education committees, some of which were nearing 
the limits of their financial resources. It is expected that this provision 
will be sufficient for the committees’ needs for at least five years. 


Whole-time Courses The total number enrolled in vocational whole- 
time day courses in the year under review was 20,306, as compared with 
19,928 in the previous session. The continued demand for whole-time 
day courses was again most marked in the junior technical courses for 
boys. 


Apprenticeship Courses Courses for the training of apprentices expanded 
also in the period under report. In Dublin, 118 building trade apprentices, 
498 engineering trade apprentices, 353 electrical trade apprentices, and 
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152 apprentices in the drapery, grocery and victualling trades were re- 
leased by their employers for part-time day instruction in vocational 
schools. Although these figures may seem relatively small, they mark 
an important advance in the attitude of employers towards vocational 
classes. A noteworthy course for apprentices in rural areas was that held 
for employees of the Turf Board. 


Short Courses Short intensive courses meriting special mention 
were those held for rural engineering, with special attention to the main- 
tenance and repair of rural machinery, and those for apprentices in rural 
building construction, which included such practical activities as the 
construction of flush lavatories, septic tanks, a woodwork room and 
store, and a one-room school. 

The project method of instruction, initiated last year by the Depart- 
ment of Education in conjunction with the Young Farmers’ League, has 
spread rapidly. In addition to the rearing of calves and fowl, pupils have 
engaged in beekeeping and the growing of vegetables for the market. 
One group made a special study of herd milk yields and another undertook 
the growing of an acre of beet. 


Vacation Courses Summer courses for teachers were held in home 
for Teachers crafts, engineering, rural science, and rural 
building. A coordinated course in education and teaching methods was 
held for teachers of commerce, general subjects, domestic science, engineer- 
ing, rural science, and woodwork. Groups of teachers, under the direction 
of selected group leaders, discussed a wide range of educational subjects. 

The emphasis on education for the countryman and the demand for 
it from rural dwellers, which were mentioned in last year’s report as recent 
trends in vocational education in Ireland, continued in the year under 
review. In this regard, special mention may be made of the Irish Country- 
women's Association, which during the year established its first residential 
college, to be used for long and short courses in housecrafts and other 
skills. 





ISRAEL 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — New Education Act — Free Schooling — Inspection — 
Budget — New Buildings — OnGanization — Secondary Education — 
CURRICULA AND Metuops — New Primary Curriculum — Methods and 
Techniques New Textbooks — Teacuine Starr — Supply — Conditions — 
Training — AUXILIARY AND ExTRaA-scHOLastic Services — Health Ques- 
tions — School Psychology —- Scouting — Scnoow Statistics — Summary 
Abstract. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Education Act The “State Education Law” was passed by 
the Knesset, the Israeli parliament, in August, 1953. It replaces the former 
four trends, general, labour, religious ( Mizrahi) and ultra-religious (A gudat 
Israel), which were to a large extent controlled by political parties, by a 
State system of schools comprising two types of primary schools and 
teachers colleges, State schools and religious schools. Both these types 
are now entirely under the control of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and have been freed from the influence of political parties. The 
former general and labour schools have become State schools and the 
former religious and a part of ultra-religious schools have become State 
religious schools. The other ultra-religious schools seceded and have 
become “ recognized " schools. The inspecting boards of the former trends 
were abolished, and a unified inspectorate was established based mainly 
on existing staff. A chief inspectorate was also established to deal with 
teaching problems, curricula, placing of teaching personnel, etc. A Council 
of Education was appointed to advise the Minister on various matters 
and a separate Board of Religious Education was set up to advise him 
on matters pertaining exclusively to religious State schools. These reforms 
did not affect the status or organization of the Arab State schools. Arabs 
are represented on the Council of Education. 

The aims of State education are defined in clause 2 of the State 
Education Law as being “ to base primary education in the State on the 
values of Jewish culture and the achievements of science, on love of the 
homeland and loyalty to the State and to the Jewish people, on practice 
in agricultural work and in handicraft, on training for pioneering, and on 
striving for a society built on freedom, equality, tolerance, mutual assist- 
ance and love of mankind "’. 


Free Schooling The Compulsory Education Law passed in 
1949, which introduced compulsory and free education for ages 5-14 and 
also for ages 14-18 in the case of children not having completed a primary 
course, was amended in February, 1954, and education at the kindergarten 
level, 5-6 years, though still compulsory, is no longer entirely free. 


* From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. J. L. Benor, delegate of the government of 
Israei. 
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Inspection Following the enactment of the State Education 
Law described above, a number of far-reaching changes were introduced 
in central administrative units, and six district offices were opened, each 
under a district inspector with fairly wide administrative and inspectorial 
powers. Owing to budgetary difficulties and educational considerations, 
the school inspectorate staff was reduced by about a third. 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture for the financial year 1954-1955 is £1 30,884,000, net expenditure, 
as compared with £1 23,292,000, net expenditure for the previous financial 
year. The greater part of these sums goes to primary education. Local 
authorities and other public bodies spend an approximately equal amount 
on public education and culture. 


New Buildings In the financial year 1953-1954, the Ministry had 
at its disposal about two million Israeli pounds from the special develop- 
ment budget for distribution as grants, mostly in the form of long range 
loans for school buildings. A great part of this sum has been allocated, 
but the collection of statistical data regarding the buildings erected has 
not yet been completed. In the financial year 1954-1955 it is expected 
that a similar sum will be available, and precautions will be taken to 
ensure that the Ministry is kept informed of what is being done. In addi- 
tien very considerable sums are spent by local authorities and other 
bodies on school buildings and equipment. 


ORGANIZATION 


Secondary Education The debate on the reform of the educational 
ladder was continued during the year under report, and an attempt was 
made to change the present system of 8 primary and 4 secondary years 
into 6 plus 6, or even 6 plus 3 plus 3. No final decisions have been taken, 
and in the meantime the two systems function side by side. At present 
four secondary schools have introduced the change from a four-year to 
a six-year course. 

Progress was made with regard to agricultural schools with a four- 
year course. Some of them have decided to be secondary schools with a 
strong agricultural bias, and present their pupils to the ordinary secondary 
school leaving examination admitting to the Hebrew University, while 
others have preferred to be treated as full agricultural secondary schools 
and thus be eligible for the special secondary school leaving examination, 
admitting only to the faculty of agriculture. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Primary Curriculum § The new State Education Law referred to above 
stipulates that the curriculum of primary schools will be composed of a 
core of 75%, subjects common to all types of schools, while the remaining 
25% will be elective from a number of alternative curricula meant to 
satisfy the requirements of different types of parents or children. Pre- 
liminary work of the revision of the old curriculum was done during the 
three years preceding the year under review, and a number of draft reports 
dealing with various classes and/or subjects were drawn up. The new 
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law therefore did not catch the Ministry altogether unprepared. These 
draft reports were entirely revised during the year under review, and a 
new curriculum was drafted. The first part, covering classes 1-4, has been 
published, and the second part, covering classes 5-8, is ready for printing 
and will be published before the beginning of the next school year. The 
new curriculum does not add or abolish subjects, but introduces changes 
in quantity of content or in the stress on the various component parts of the 
subjects, and also in educational and teaching methods, with a view to 
implementing the aims of State education referred to above. The new 
curriculum will be put into effect in the school year 1954-1955. Arrange- 
ments are being made to watch and report on its application in the class- 
room, 


Methods and Techniques If and when the new curriculum is translated 
into English and/or French, it will be possible for the non-Hebrew reading 
public to see in detail the methods and techniques recommended. The 
new curriculum in every subject gives (a) the object aimed at, (b) the subject 
matter to be taught, and (c) remarks, including suggestions regarding 
methods or teaching techniques, etc. 

An interesting feature is the attempt to introduce in classes 7 and 8 
a whole day devoted to agriculture and/or crafts. As this new departure 
will not be introduced till 1954-1955, it is impossible as yet to report on 
its success or failure in practice, but it is possible that this innovation 
will lead to the introduction of a new type of school to include pre-voca- 
tional training. 


New Textbooks The new curriculum has already given impetus 


to enterprising authors and publishers to write new textbooks, The 
Ministry has set up a new section to deal with the approval of textbooks 
for use in official schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply The new State Education Law, which abolished 
the four trends, and the budgetary difficulties which together brought 
about an amalgamation of schools and classes, resulted in the dismissal 
of redundant teaching staff. It was thus found possible in most instances 
to dismiss the incompetent or unqualified, and to some extent the result 
has been an improvement of the quality of the staff as a whole. The 
increase in school population raises, however, grave problems with regard 
to the supply of qualified teachers in sufficient numbers for the future. 


Conditions The year under review saw many improvements 
in the conditions of work of teachers. The plan to convert the teaching 
staff of State schools and State religious schools into government employees 
has been brought nearer implementation by the drawing up of a draft 
law to that effect. 


Training Some progress was made in the period under 
report in regard to the training of teachers, in the sense that the teachers 
colleges have now been regrouped into State and State religious teachers 
colleges. 
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AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Health Questions In the year under review the school health and 
hygiene service was transferred to the Ministry of Health, and is being 
conducted satisfactorily. There was continued steady improvement in 
the physical education service, and equipment was added to schools. The 
school meals service, hitherto divided among various Ministries, was 
unified and placed under the Ministry of Education and Culture, and was 
expanded to a great extent. 


School Psychology The school psychology service was extended to 
some extent, and a number of “ special” classes added to schools in 
need of them. 


Scouting The Israel Scout Federation was founded during 
the period under report, and was recognized by the International Scouts 
Bureau. The Federation comprises the Hebrew Boys and Girls Scout 
Association, the Arab Catholic Scout Association, and the Arab State 
Schools Scout Association. 


ScHoo. STATISTICS 


Summary Abstract The following is a summary abstract of school 
statistics covering the year under review and the preceding year : 


1952-1953 1953-1954 (Estimate) 

Institutions Pupils Institutions Pupils 

Public kindergartens 65,423 1,330 60,000 

Primary schools 231,183 930 240,000 

Schools for working youth 13,401 250 12,000 

Schools for handicapped children 3,894 64 4,000 

Secondary schools 14,115 85 16,000 

Secondary evening schools 1,918 16 2,000 
Continuation classes in primary schools . . 3,448 — 
Vocational schools 4,243 47 
Agricultural schools 1,899 28 
Teacher training colleges 8,212 19 
Higher education 3,848 2 
Miscellaneous — 18,243 — 

Grand total 8,353 364,827 2,771 877,421 
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INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION —— New Legislation — Budget — 
School Building —- ORGANIZATION — Primary Teachers’ A intment Contest — 
Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Schools Secondary Education — Classical 
Education — Technical and Vocational Education — Artistic Education — Adult 
Education — Numerical Development — CurricuLa, MeTuops AND TExt- 
Books — Textbooks — Educational Centres — Treacuine Starr — New 
Posts — Scholarships for Secondary Teachers —- Material Conditions — 
AuxILiary Services — Schoolchildren’s Health — School Psychology Services — 
Special Schools — Youth Associations Student Aid — Audio-visual Aids — 
Physical and Sports Education — MiscetLanrous — Private Education — 
Linguistic Minorities —- Cultural Exchanges. 


INTRODUCTION 


No major structural changes were made in the Italian school system 
during the year 1953-1954. The Ministry of Education was mainly pre- 
occupied with the problem of restoring schools, as far as possible, to their 
normal and regular condition in accordance with the regulations in force ; 
the administrative authority also endeavoured to enforce in all its sections 
a more careful observation of the legal dispositions, and to provide schools 
not only with the means for carrying out their tasks, but also with the 
right conditions for a more precise selection, and an increased sense of 


seriousness in study and of responsibility towards teachers and families. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Legislation Among the most important legislative regulations 
during the year under review, mention should be made of law No, 126 of 
6th March, 1953, concerning the transfer of secondary school teachers in 
the large town schools, law No. 285 of 4th April, 1953, relative to the 
exemption from import duty of school educational films, and law No, 534 
of 10th December, 1953, determining the modalities to be used in the final 
examinations (esame di abililazione) of technical institutes for women. 
The competent bodies are now studying the new legal status of teachers 
within the general framework of the reform of public administration. 
Parliament is examining the provisions regulating the juridical status of 
teachers without permanent contracts (non di ruolo). 


Budget In the year 1952-1953 there was a real expendi- 
ture of 233,500 million lire compared with an estimate of 205,719 lire. 
This represents 10°, of the total State budget and is thus an increase of 
9.7% in comparison with the figure for the preceding year. 

The budget for the year 1953-1954 is 239,156 million lire, but almost 
certainly the real expenses will exceed this figure if school enrolment, 


‘From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Giovanni Ca.é, delegate of the Italian government. 
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particularly of children between the ages of 11 and 14 years, continues at 
the same rhythm. Expenses for primary education increased from 49.8% 
to 51%. 
The following table shows the distribution of the expenses, expressed 
in lire : 
% 1953-1954 

0.68 1,530,380,000 

9.55 21,046,000,000 

49.80 122,081 ,500,500 

6.80 15,790,500,000 
Classical and scientific education and 


teacher training 6.16 14,107,532,000 
Physical training 000, 1.39 8,511,000,000 
Institutes of education 0.33 748,100,000 . 
Institutes for the blind and deaf . 216,578,000 0.11 223,364,000 0.09 
Technical and secondary education 

and vocational training ... 29,536,600,000 14.36 34,824,900,000 14.56 
Higher education 12,012,773,000 5.84 14, 108,080,070 5.90 
Academies and libraries 1,075,540,000 0.52 1,383,250,000 0.58 
Antiquities and fine arts 5,247,5382,000 2.55 5,884,772,000 2.46 
Miscellaneous 1,557,518,270 0.75 1,646,770,000 0.69 
Popular education 2,100,000,000 1.08 2,100,000,000 0.88 
Services formerly under the ex- 

Ministry of Post-war Assistance 273,914,000 0.18 170,404,000 0.07 


Total 2065,719,504,770 239,156,052,570 


School Building Considering that all questions of a technical and 
financial character relating to educational buildings are the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Public Works, the Ministry of Education devoted its 
attention to the following activities : in collaboration with the educational 
superintendents, it drew up a national list of all existing school buildings 
and prepared the necessary documents of the provisions in force regarding 
school buildings in view of the drafting of a new statute ; through the 
agency of the Ministry of Public Works it obtained the use of work- 
wharfs for the building of small primary schools and nursery schools ; 
in agreement with the interested departments, it drafted a bill concerning 
school buildings by which the Government would undertake to meet the 
total expenditure of the construction of small schools in poor municipalities, 
situated in rural or mountainous districts, and to make grants to munici- 
palities able to meet partially the required expenditure. 

In agreement with the Ministry of Public Works, the arrangements 
regarding the construction of buildings to be financed out of the budget 
for the year 1953-1954 were defined. The funds available were allotted 
according to a strict criterium of urgency and after ascertaining the real 
necessities. State aid was granted for work up to a total expenditure of 
about 15,000 million lire. The study centre (established in connection 
with the school building service since 1952) performed very useful work, 
with the cooperation of architects, teachers, experts of hygienic questions, 
and administrators. 

Because of the many demands received, it was possible to publish 
some pamphlets containing the building schemes and showing the possi- 
bilities of development, and their variations according to different types 
of schools. The first pamphlet deals with the construction of small 
buildings containing only one or three classrooms, intended for rural 
primary schools. The second pamphlet deals with the buildings comprising 
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more classrooms (from 4 to 24) and shows, in an appendix, schemes of 
school buildings devised for secondary education. The third pamphlet, 
dealing with nursery schools, is still in preparation. These publications, 
besides being widely distributed in Italy, were also sent to some foreign 
countries, on request, and they will, in future, form part of a systematic 
exchange of similar documentary material with foreign countries. 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary Teachers’ By a decree of the Ministry of Education, dated 
Appointment Contest 18th May, 1953, some modifications were made 
to the present primary school teachers’ appointment contest ; the Italian 
language test was reintroduced and changes made in the education 
examination. 


Nursery-infant Schools The number of children attending nursery- 
infant schools is continually growing and provisions were made to increase 
the number of such schools and improve their equipment. Those in the 
autonomous districts (Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino, Alto-Adige, Valle d’ Aosta) 
benefited by special provisions of a local character. 


Primary Schools The Minister of Education, in a recent statement, 
declared his intention to give urgent consideration to the solving of pro- 
blems concerning primary schools. 

A proposal to extend compulsory education from five to eight years 
is being studied, and also one authorizing the State to make extraordinary 
grants for the purpose of building new schools; a similar proposal is to 
be studied by the Ministry of Public Works. 

The number of pupils in the primary schools in the year under review 
showed an increase in regular attendance of about 33,000, in comparison 
with the figure for the preceding year, and a further increase of 150,000 
children is expected by the end of the year. 


Secondary Education Secondary education comprises junior secondary 
schools (scuole media), vocational training schools (scuole d'’avviamento 
professionale), and schools of art (scuole d’arte), all of which have a three- 
year course. The department of technical education of the Ministry of 
Education is preparing certain modifications to be carried out in the 
curricula of the vocational schools. 

During the year 1953-1954 the national experiment of “ activity 
classes "’ was continued. This means that in more than 200 classes, teachers 
are using new techniques and methods commonly called “ active "’ though 
the curricula are still those fixed for the corresponding types of secondary 
school. The experiment was started by the National Didactic Centre 
of Secondary Education which publishes in its bulletin the reports of the 
various experiments carried out in the different schools. This centre 
organized various meetings and conferences of a national or regional 
character, for the study of secondary school problems. 

The number of pupils (aged 11-14 years) attending secondary schools 
is about 870,000 and the yearly increase is about 7% of the whole 
number of pupils of corresponding age. 
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Classical Education Classical education comprises classical grammar 
schools (liceo classico), and scientific grammar schools (liceo scientifico), 
preparing for university education, and the training colleges (istituto 
magistrale) preparing teachers for primary schools. No particular modi- 
fication was made in the curricula of these schools. The Minister of Educa- 
tion, in a circular letter, called the attention of headmasters and teachers 
to the necessity for carefully observing the laws in force. The competent 
offices of the Ministry are studying a proposal for reforming the school- 
leaving examinations (esami di abilitazione e di maturilda). 


Technical and Vocational This type of education comprises technical 
Education institutes (with a 5-year course), technical 
schools (with a 2-year course) and vocational training institutes. 

Work in connection with the organization of the technical institutes 
for women, the last of the six different types of technical schools to be 
established, is proceeding and great importance is attached to the develop- 
ment of all the other vocational training institutes. These establishments 
offer a new type of education, necessary to prepare pupils for the different 
crafts; they enjoy great liberty in their regulations and time-table; the 
general cultural subjects are directly connected to the working activities 
of the school, and attendance may be either periodic or seasonal. 

During the year under review there were about 42 of these newly 
organized vocational training institutes (first founded three years previous- 
ly) and they were attended by 10,326 pupils. 

The total number of pupils receiving technical education, including 
the vocational training schools, is about 600,000, with an average increase 
of 9%, each year. 


Artistic Education Establishments providing art education include 
schools and institutes of fine arts, licei artistici, academies of fine arts and 
academies of music. Even in this kind of education there is increased 
attendance. In the year 1953-1954, 3 new institutes and schools of fine 
art and 3 academies of music were established. Pupils attending these 
schools number about 22,000 and the yearly percentage increase is 10%. 


Adult Education During the year under report adult education 
was considerably developed under the supervision of the Central Com- 
mittee of Popular Education which initiated the interesting “ call to 
school” programme. This consisted of courses organized for young people, 
who had recently left the primary schools, to enable them to retain useful 
contacts with education. The best teachers were entrusted with the 
management of these courses. The curriculum of the courses, which 
usually lasted for one month, had to conform with the cultural and practical 
necessities of pupils, and attendance was voluntary. This initiative was 
very successful and many people asked for the number of courses to be 
increased during 1954-1955. Some 3,319 classes were organized in this 
* call to school "’ programme and more than 100,000 pupils attended them. 
Previously initiated schemes for adult education, such as reading centres, 
courses of popular education for adults, centres of information, refresher 
courses for teachers, and study courses, were continued throughout the 
period under report. The centres of popular education also developed 
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considerably and 837 new centres were established ; many courses and 
seminars were arranged, 19 of them being residential. 

The struggle against illiteracy was continued with great intensity 
through the popular education courses. The results of the last census 
are not yet known, so it is not possible to give the exact figures of the 
number of illiterates, but considering that, according to the statistical 
reports for 1952, 3.36% of young people could not sign their marriage 
certificate while in 1931 the percentage was 9.52, and supposing that 
illiteracy continued to be reduced at a similar rate, the percentage of 
illiterates in Italy, among people over ten years of age, would be about 
8% at the time of reporting. 

In order to get a better idea of the results of the popular school 
movement in Italy, it is only necessary to mention that out of 4 million 
illiterates existing in Italy during the past few years, about 100,000, 
or 2.5% of them complete the A courses for illiterates each year. This 
percentage would be much greater if, from among the 4 million illiterates, 
the old people and those who had already passed the age for profiting 
by instruction, were eliminated. 


Numerical Development The following statistics show the number of 
pupils enrolled in public and private schools in Italy during the years 
1951-1952 and 1952-1953 : 
1951-1952 1952-1953 
Primary education .. . a. Soak a Be 4,443,168 4,476,202 
Junior secondary education : a ee 795,720 848,605 
Intermediate schools ....... — 410,401 437,237 
Vocational schools and courses .. . ‘ 385,319 411,368 
Classical and scientific education and teacher 
training: . baiwa sd © be 239,010 253,360 
Classical grammar schools ae Sele Sy Aart 120,067 123,241 
Scientific grammar schools ....... 39,476 40,379 
Teacher training establishments .... . 79,467 89,740 
Technical and vocational education: . . . 171,136 192,232 
Technical schools and vocational institutes 38,072 44,642 
eee Wee so 6 6 ote cw es 125,752 135,835 
Vocational schools for girls ......... 7,312 11,755 
rr rr oS 6) pate ps oa ee eee 19,072 21,036 
ee eee ee er ee 142,722 138,951 


The above table shows that, during the year 1952-1953, the number 
of pupils increased in all types of school in comparison with the number 
for the year 1951-1952. Increased attendance (53,000 more pupils) was 
particularly strong in the junior secondary schools catering for children 
still of compulsory education age, i.e., between the ages of 11 and 14 years. 

Increased attendance was also noticeable in institutes of technical 
and vocational training ; teacher training institutes, vocational training 
schools for girls, and in schools of fine arts. On the other hand, there 
was a small reduction of attendance in higher education establishments 
owing to the continued unemployment of intellectuals. 

In the year 1953-1954 about 500 new nursery schools, 1,500 primary 
classes, 22 secondary schools, 2 classical grammar schools, 3 teacher 
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training schools, 72 vocational training schools, 15 technical institutes, 
2 vocational institutes, and 6 institutes of fine arts were established. 


Curricuta, Mernops aNp TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks In the year under review the Minister issued 
precise instructions to teachers to avoid the frequent change of textbooks, 
as much for educational as for economic purposes. Textbooks published 
by headmasters or school superintendents were forbidden, such persons 
being requested not to interfere in the selection of textbooks, since this 
was the prerogative of the college of professors. 


Educational Centres In the year 1953-1954, four new National 
Didactic Centres were established : (a) for secondary grammar schools ; 
(b) for technical and vocational education ; (c) for primary and continua- 
tion schools ; (d) for home and school relationships. Each centre is inde- 
pendant, though controlled by the Ministry of Education, and is entrusted 
with the task of carrying out experiments, research work and studies, 
and with organizing teacher training courses and conferences. The National 
Didactic Centre in Florence (studies, documentation, artistic education) 
developed very intense activity and organized numerous conferences and 
exhibitions of an international character. The National Centres for nursery 
schools and secondary education were also very active. 


TEACHING STAFF 


New Posts The Ministry of Education inaugurated a 
competition for 7,500 places for primary teachers ; in 1953-1954, several 
competitions were organized to fill 4,007 posts in secondary schools and 
57,563 candidates participated. A decree of 9th May, 1953, announced 
a new competition for about 9,961 posts. 


Scholarships for In order to improve the teaching of foreign 
Secondary Teachers languages, 48 scholarships were awarded to 
teachers in classical grammar schools and in technical education institutions 
to enable them to study abroad and perfect their knowledge of foreign 


languages. 


Material Conditions Law No. 905 of 12th December, 1953, granted 
an advance payment on the future ameliorations of teachers’ salaries 
equivalent to the half of the 13th monthly payment awarded to teachers. 
By virtue of law No. 841 of 30th October, 1953, medical assistance of the 
ENPAS was extended to retired state employees. Special provisions 
affecting teachers are being studied. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Sehoolchildren’s Health Medical assistance is increasing especially in 
primary, secondary and vocational schools ; local authorities are charged 
with its organization. Eight training courses in hygiene were organized 
for primary teachers, in Caserta, Cosenza, Aquila, Matera, Nuoro, Potenza, 
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Salerno and Sassari. The distribution of school meals was carried out 
in each municipality by school trustees or by different institutions or 
organizations. 

Holiday resorts by the sea, in the mountains, or in the country, 
were organized by various voluntary organizations independent of the 
Ministry of Education. In the year 1953 about 1,600,000 children benefited 
by periods at these holiday resorts, some of which are permanent in 
character and others only temporary. 


School Psychology Services In the year 1953-1954 the centres for vocational 
guidance and psycho-medical consultation were particularly well developed. 


Special Schools An extensive inquiry is being carried out in 
collaboration with Unesco, relative to education in special schools. 


Youth Associations The Commissariat for Italian Youth for which 
the President of the Council is responsible, developed a vast programme 
of recreative, sportive, artistic and welfare activities during the year 
under review. 


Student Aid The aid given by the Ministry of Education to 
students, mostly under the age of 18 years, and especially to war-orphans, 
refugees, colonials or inhabitants of “ Venezia Giulia ’’, or to members 
of families in war-damaged or flooded areas, was of three different forms : 
(a) grants given directly to students (10,000,000 lire); (b) grants given 
to institutes or bodies for the establishment of rehabilitation and vocational 
courses (20,000,000 lire) ; (c) free accommodation for students in various 
colleges, at the government's charge (10,000,000 lire). 


Audio-visual Aids The independent film-library, in the year under 
review, carried out a vast scheme of activities including the establishment 
of a photographic-technical department, a course on filmology, and audio- 
visual teaching aids. The normal activity in connection with the prepara- 
tion and purchase of new film-strips went on as usual. In the year 1953 
Unesco organized at Messina a seminar on the use of audio-visual aids in 
fundamental education. School-broadcasting was extended to secondary 
schools as well as to primary schools. 


Physical Education and The activities of the school sports groups, 
Sports organized in every school, were carried on regu- 
larly. The training and further training of teachers continued ; in April, 
1954, a conference on physical education was held in Rome. 

A proposal is being studied relative to the definite organization of the 
higher schools for the training of teachers for physical education. During 
the period under report 295 pupils (men and women) of the former acade- 
mies of physical training qualified as teachers. During the 153 summer 
vacations several physical education courses were organized for the 
non-teaching staff including a preparatory course, followed by 346 
women and 292 men, and a national refresher course attended by 166 wo- 
men and 49 men. A course for the qualification of auxiliary staff is being 
arranged for the summer of 1954, and 1,100 participants are expected to 
attend. 
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Inscriptions for the various physical education certificates were as 
follows : tests of athletic capacity, 111,976 boys and 71,804 girls; tests 
of physical evaluation, 58,320 boys and 34,823 girls ; tests for the athletic 
certificate, 35,823 boys and 23,616 girls. 

In March 1954, in the different schools, there were 1,631 boys’ groups, 
and 1,290 girls’ groups with a total enrolment of 563,067 members. 
During the year 1953-1954 some 3,800 Swedish wall-bars, 6,500 obstacles 
for athletic competitions, 3,000 discs for sport competitions for girls, 
4,500 discs for sport competitions for boys, and 2,000 chronometers were 
supplied to schools, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Private Education In the field of private education, some 247 
schools were approved during the year 1953-1954, and 244 authorizations 
were granted to establish either new schools or new classes in schools 
already functioning. There are 2,610 legally recognized schools in Italy 
and 94 “ pareggiate”’ schools. In all there are 280,000 pupils attending 
private secondary schools and 306,000 private primary schools. 


Linguistic Minorities Schools in the frontier zones, in Alto Adige and 
in the eastern zones, have continued to function regularly. In Alto Adige 
the position of teachers in secondary schools is being settled (a special 
competition will shortly be held, taking into consideration the service 
already done in these schools). A competition for teachers in primary 
schools with a Slovene language as medium of instruction, was organized 
during the year under report. 


Cultural Exchanges The general directorate for cultural exchanges 
continued to collaborate with cultural manifestations in Italy and abroad, 
during the year under review. It endeavoured not only to increase the 
number of cultural agreements with foreign countries, but also to apply 
decisions taken by mixed boards responsible for carrying out the agree- 
ments. Several foreign schools particularly for the teaching of foreign 
languages were established. The normal activity, relative to the granting 
of Fulbright scholarships for the United States of America, and other 
scholarships for foreign countries, organized on a reciprocal basis through 
the agency of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, continued to function. 
During the year the general directorate delivered 400 cultural identity 
cards valid for all the countries which are members of the Council of 
Europe. Its participation in the activities of international organizations, 
especially Unesco, was particularly intense and efficacious, attention 
being paid, amongst other things, to the agreements concerning the 
Unesco travelling coupons which are being studied by competent bodies. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The critical scrutiny of the system and contents of education, which 
had undergone a drastic reform under the occupation, was continued 
during the year under review as in the preceding years; on the other 
hand, steady continued efforts were made with a view to attaining a 
substantial development of education. 

The final stage of the new school system was completed in April, 
1953, when graduate schools of national universities made their debut. 
There were no important reforms made in the educational system during 
the year covered by this report. Legal and financial measures, however, 
were taken and research and study conducted for fixing standards in 
connection with the established educational system: (1) There was an 
increase in the national treasury grant for rehabilitation of superannuated 
facilities and repletion of equipment. (2) Positive measures were taken 
for improvement of education in remote communities and promotion of 
education of young workers, with a view to ensuring “ equal opportunities 
of education" by removing the qualitative inequality of education due 
to geographical conditions and the economic circumstances of families. 
(3) Efforts were extended to effect the repletion of facilities for special 
education so as to afford an equal opportunity of education even to those 
who are handicapped either mentally or physically. (3) Continued endea- 
vours were made to fix the standards of educational facilities at various 
grades with a view to improving such facilities. (5) In regard to the revision 
of the contents of education, a policy was adopted which stressed gradual 
reform, in deference to the suggestions of various councils, so as to meet 
the actual situation of the country. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Central Education The Central Education Council as the supreme 
Couneil advisory organ to the Minister of Education 
held its first general session in January, 1953. Its first recommendations 
on compulsory education, presented on 5th July, 1953, were as follows : 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr Seisuke Inaba, delegate of the government of Japan. 
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(1) The 6-3 school system should be firmly maintained. (This involves a 
re-affirmation of the current school system with 6 years of the primary 
school and 3 years of the lower secondary school, both of which are com- 
pulsory, followed by another 3 years of the upper secondary school and 
4 years at the university. (2) The system of boards of education should 
be put into operation in such a way as to give the best possible results. 
(3) It is desirable that teachers be prefectural public service personnel. 
(4) It is re-affirmed that teacher training should in principle be conducted 
in 4-year courses. 


Boards of Education During the year following the establishment of 
local boards of education in cities, towns and villages in November, 1952, 
their organization continued to develop. In spite of the criticism to which 
they have been subjected, the Ministry of Education has spared no efforts 
to foster and encourage them. By May, 1953, 24% of the cities, towns 
and villages throughout the country, which number 9,373, had been 
provided with a qualified full-time superintendent of education. Those 
smaller towns and villages, which lacked the necessary personnel for finan- 
cial reasons, are now being relieved by the mutual incorporation of cities, 
towns and villages. The pressing need of the day is to train professional 
personnel as superintendents of education and teacher-consultants. 


Financing Compulsory In August, 1952, a law governing the national 
Edneation treasury’s liability for compulsory education was 
enacted, whereby, from April, 1953, the half of the payment of the teachers 
in public schools and part of the teaching material expenses were made a 
charge on the national treasury. Such defrayment from the national 
treasury for 1953 amounted to 54,000 million yen. Under this system, 
the educational expenses which had previously been paid out of the 
treasury and included in the local finance equalization grant were covered 
separately. This, however, leaves room for criticism on the impropriety of 
grant of national funds at the same ratio to all prefectures, since their 
financial capacities differ from one another and teachers’ salary scales 
are not uniform. 


Education Budget The Ministry of Education's total budget for 
1953-1954 amounted to 98,700 million yen, which corresponded to 10% 
of the total budget of the State for the said year. Compared with that 
of the preceding year, this sum shows an increase of 61,300 million yen, 
due mainly to the new inclusion of State expenditure on compulsory 
education as stated above. This, however, does not necessarily involve a 
a substantial increase of educational expenses, since the expenses for 
compulsory education for the preceding year were not included in the 
budget of the Ministry of Education but were covered by the local finance 
equalization grant. Out of the said budget for compulsory education 
amounting to 54,000 million yen, 1,900 million yen were earmarked for 
teaching materials. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-school Education The number of kindergartens, amounting to 
1,529 in 1948, increased to 2,835 in 1952, and 3,422 in 1953. The number 
of children also increased from 370,253 in 1952 to 518,919 in 1953. These 
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institutions, however, could admit only 46.4% of the children wishing 
to be enrolled. There will, therefore, be a more marked tendency to increase 
the number of kindergartens. To meet the social requirements of this 
sort, national subsidies were given in 1953 for their equipment and 
facilities ; formerly these had depended upon local finance. 


Compulsory Education The number of pupils enrolled in primary 
schools in 1953 was 11,225,097 and in lower secondary schools 5,186,848, 
showing an increase of 76,738 and 110,271 respectively over the figures 
for 1952. The ratio of enrolment to the total number of juveniles of 
compulsory education age was as high as 99.7%. There were, however, 
long-term absentees, i.e., those who absented themselves from school 
for over 50 days during the year, amounting approximately to 3.8%, as 
well as a certain number of children who received unsatisfactory education 
owing to lack of school buildings and teaching materials and equipment. 
Particularly in the case of lower secondary schools, 8%, of the long-term 
absentees were obliged to bear the living expenses of their households, 
which raises a number of questions as to future counter measures. 

The law governing the national treasury’s liability for compulsory 
education, which came into force in April, 1953, provides for the State 
disbursement of a portion of the expenses for teaching material for primary 
and lower secondary schools. Various laws for promoting school education 
which followed in the same year—law promoting science education, law 
governing the national treasury’s liabilities for providing public school 
facilities and the school library law— aim at improvement of the facilities 
and equipment in primary and secondary schools. 

To ensure the qualitative equality of opportunities of education in 
remote communities like mountain villages and isolated islands conducted 
under unfavourable conditions such as inadequate facilities, and insufficient 
qualified teachers, concrete measures are being undertaken. Voluntary 
studies on education in secluded parts of the country are open to those 
interested, and legislation dealing with promotion of education in remote 
communities is being prepared. 

With a view to meeting the shortage of teachers in remote com- 
munities, the Ministry of Education adopted in 1953 a policy of estab- 
lishing a prefectural teacher training institute with a one-year course 
in the centre of each remote district, and of helping financially. Further, a 
national subsidy was given to start a housing project for teachers of com- 
pulsory education in remote communities; 129 houses were thus built 
throughout the country in 1953. 


pyre Categories The system of compulsory education in schools 
Children for the blind and the deaf went into operation 
in 1948 for first-year pupils of primary schools of that kind, the term 
being prolonged by one year annually until in 1953 education had been 
made compulsory up to the final (6th) year of the primary school. The 
number of schools for the blind and the deaf throughout the country in 
1953 being, however, only 170 with alow ratio of enrolment ranging from 
40%, to 60%, the Ministry of Education is making special efforts to increase 
school attendance. A special education section was newly opened in the 
Ministry of Education in 1952 with the object of promoting special educa- 
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tion. This section conducted a survey of the actual condition of mentally 
handicapped children in 1953, and prepared standards for special education 
classes. Again, in order to secure the supply of teachers competent to 
deal with this sort of education, a two-year course was established in two 
universities, with a view to training teachers for the education of the 
blind and the deaf. 

In 1953, 430 mixed-blood children, born during the occupation, 
entered primary schools. The Ministry of Education gave special considera- 
tion to the treatment of such children by preparing and forwarding to 
each school involved a handbook concerning mixed-blood children, and 
instructing it to make every possible effort to remove any encumbrances 
which might be entailed by the attendance of such children. 


Assistance to Pupils The school lunch programme which had been 
operating in primary schools, was continued in 1953, in spite of difficulties, 
by the combined efforts of the government and the parents, resulting in as 
many as 5,708,557 children being provided with food in November, 1953. 
In addition, some 1,250,000 children were given milk donated by Unicef 
to flooded areas and frost-damaged regions. The pressing need of the 
day is to effect the expansion of this programme, as at present it covers 
only 50.7%, of the current total number of schoolchildren. The free dis- 
tribution of textbooks to the first-year children of primary schools and 
schools for the blind and for the deaf was continued in 1953, proving 
helpful in encouraging school attendance. 


Upper Secondary Schools ‘The total number of upper secondary pupils in 
1953 was approximately 2,530,000, which showed an increase of 210,000 
over the number for 1952. Among these, 580,000 were pursuing part-time 
courses, an increase of 20%, over the figure for the preceding year and 
3.4 times the number (170,000) for 1948, the year which witnessed the 
founding of “new system’ upper secondary schools. Along with the 
part-time system of education, correspondence education intended for 
young workers attracted approximately 40,000 students, a figure which 
was 4.4 times greater than that of the year when it was started, and which 
tends to increase from year to year. 

In all, the number of pupils receiving upper secondary education 
represented only 50%, of lower secondary school graduates, the rest being 
for the most part young workers who had no opportunity of pursuing 
further studies. For these, “ youth classes "’ have been opened, laws were 
enacted for the promotion of part-time and correspondence education, 
and a subsidy for part-time upper secondary school facilities was included 
in the government's budget. The repletion of facilities for industrial 
education in upper secondary schools was also made possible through 
State subventions. 

In spite of these measures, upper secondary education differs con- 
siderably according to area, as it depends for its finances on the local 
authorities. 


Universities The year 1953 marked the sending out to 
society of the last graduates of “old system” universities, with the 
exception of the faculties of medicine and dentistry, and the completion 
of the new 6-3-3-4 system of education. 
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The first graduates of “ new” universities qualifying in April, 1953+ 
exposed themselves to unfavourable comments from industrial circles on 
the ground of their poor scholarship and lack of expert knowledge. The 
prime reason for the charge of lack of scholarship was that they had received 
primary and secondary education in war-time and post-war days of 
confusion, with insufficient attention being paid to basic studies. Thanks 
to the “ new " universities, these weaknesses will be progressively improved. 

By May, 1953, there were 226 “new” universities with 446,927 
students, and 228 junior colleges with 64,197 students. Of the latter, 
109 were for women, 47%, of the total number of junior colleges. Schools 
giving evening courses for men and women numbered 77 in all. 


Private Schools Private schools are playing a_ particularly 
important role in both higher and pre-school education. To save private 
schools from post-war financial difficulties caused mainly by reconstruc- 
tion of their war-damaged buildings and economic fluctuations, the Private 
School Promotion Society was established in 1952 with the object of 
giving financial aid °o private schools. In 1953 a government investment 
amounting to 1,500 million yen was apportioned in the budget of the 
Ministry of Education. 


Curricula The general demand for the improvement of 
curricula, with had involved a number of questions from the beginning, 
was taken into consideration when Japan regained her independence, 
and hot debates were focussed on this problem in 1953 as in the preceding 
year. In December, 1952, the Ministry of Education empowered the 
Curriculum Council to consider the following three points: (1) improve- 
ment of curricula, especially the curriculum of the upper secondary 
school ; (2) improvement of social studies, particularly moral education, 
geography and history; (3) expansion of subjects offered in corres- 
pondence education at upper secondary level. 

The results of the Council's deliberations were as follows : 

(1) In November, 1953, the Council announced in the form of an 
interim report a rough conclusion concerning an improvement plan. The 
major points of the report revealing the council’s basic attitude towards 
the improvement were : (a) that education in the upper secondary school 
should not merely be a preparation for further studies in the university, 
but a consummative education for the formation of man ; (b) that the 
general and vocational courses should be united into one compulsory 
course ; (c) that the merits of the system of optional courses should be 
retained as far as possible ; (d) that as to whether such subject areas as 
arts, home-making, and foreign languages, should be made compulsory or 
remain voluntary, further study should be made in consideration of the 
nature of each subject area ; (e) that the total number of credits required 
for graduation should be 85 as was currently stipulated. On the basis 
of these findings, the Council will form its final conclusions in 1954, with 
a view to putting the revised curriculum into practice in 1955 for the 
first-year students. 

(2) With regard to improvement of social studies, particularly of 
moral education, geography and history teaching, the Council made the 
following recommendation in August, 1953: “ Since social studies play 
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an important role in the fostering of democracy in our country and their 
basic aims are proper, their development should be promoted no less 
vigorously in future. In view of the fact, however, that there have been 
various deficiences in their practical aspect, such pertinent measures for 
improvement should be taken as to meet the requirements of different 
school levels." The Ministry of Education, on the basis of this recom- 
mendation, published its policy on improvement of social studies, and 
organized a committee for revising the courses of study for social studies, 
which started discussions on a concrete plan and made three interim 
reports. This improvement plan and the interim reports of the committee 
are being taken for reference, and new textbooks for social studies are 
being prepared by private persons. 


(3) Correspondence education at upper secondary level is intended 
for youngsters who go out into society to work immediately after they 
have finished compulsory schooling. It is thus a cardinal medium, together 
with the part-time upper secondary school, for providing young workers 
with an opportunity of education. Previously the number of subjects 
that could be studied had only been nine—Japanese (A), Chinese classics, 
general social studies, descriptive geography, general culture, analysis (I), 
geometry, analysis (II), and physical geography. In March, 1953, in 
accordance with the Council's recommendation, the following nine subjects 
were added: Japanese (B), Japanese history, world history, current 
problems, biology, drawing, calligraphy, English, and health education. 
After a further study, three more subjects of general home-making, com- 


mercial economy, and book-keeping and accounting were added to the 
list in April. Physical education and agricultural economy will probably 
also be added in 1954. 


School Buildings The year 1953-1954 still left many problems yet 
and Equipment to be solved regarding school facilities, due 
mainly to the rehabilitation still needed for war-damaged schools, the 
prolongation of compulsory education, the expansion of facilities under 
the new system, and damage caused by typhoons, floods and earthquakes. 

While the local public bodies which are responsible for establishing 
public educational facilities have been putting great efforts into this work, 
the government has also been doing its best to rehabilitate war-damaged 
facilities and to equip industrial education. The sum allocated to educa- 
tional facilities and rehabilitation in the 1953 budget was 2,000 million 
yen for national schools and 6,400 million yen for public schools. In July, 
1953, a law governing the national treasury's liability for public school 
facilities, and a law for temporary measures for promoting reconstruction 
of dilapidated school buildings were promulgated. 

Under the former, the ratio of the national treasury’s liability for 
rehabilitation expenses was raised from one-half to two-thirds, and the 
same ratio applies to the repair of damage done to grounds and facilities. 
The latter provides for a temporary grant of subsidies from the national 
treasury for the reconstruction of old dilapidated buildings that have 
not been repaired since the war. 

In August, 1953, a law providing special measures for subsidizing 
reconstruction of damaged public education facilities was enacted, parti- 
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cularly for those damaged in the big floods that occurred in June and July 
of that same year. It raised the ratio of the national subsidy to three- 
quarters, and covered not only schools but also social education facilities. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Qualifications Since the establishment of the new school 
of Teachers system, the poor qualifications of the teachers 
has been a serious problem, but through the efforts both of the teachers 
themselves and of educational administration authorities—raising of 
teachers’ salaries, encouragement and assistance in their study and research 
work, in-service training, etc.—the situation has become better. In 1953 
especially, a large number of graduates trained under the new training 
system entered the teaching profession, thus raising the quality of the 
teachers. However, the situation is not yet entirely satisfactory. From 
the autumn of 1952 to that of 1953, a thorough survey of the composition 
of the teaching staff, demand and supply of teachers, and their living 
conditions was made in schools of all levels. 

The following conclusions were reached through this study. In primary 
schools, for example, 30% of the teachers had only had an upper secondary 
school education. Compared with the percentage in 1950, however, this 
indicates a decrease of 10%. The training required for “ assistant” 
teachers (that is to say, graduates of upper secondary schools who have 
not yet acquired higher qualifications through sufficient in-service training) 
still remained a problem, but the survey revealed a tendency to decrease 
the number of such teachers. The percentage of such “ assistant "’ teachers 
in 1953 was 18.9, a decrease of 2% compared wtih that of 1952. 

In order to improve the quality of the above-mentioned “ assistant " 
teachers and student teachers, a ten-year plan for in-service training was 
started in 1951, and in 1953, 75% of the whole plan was accomplished, 
For teachers who could not attend these courses because of geographical 
or financial conditions, a system of examinations enabling them to get 
credits was started in 1953. 


Teachers’ Living In 1953, the Teachers’ Union concentrated its 
Conditions activities chiefly on problems concerning teachers’ 
living conditions and their salaries, while also making concrete studies of 
practical problems in education. The second national conference of the 
Japanese Teachers’ Union which was held in January, 1953, was epoch- 
making in that it promoted studies by teachers on a nation-wide scale 
and endeavoured to understand the realities of education in Japan as 
a whole. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Scholarships The living conditions of the students, which 
were extremely difficult after the war, have gradually become more stable, 
but even today more than half of the students have difficulty in paying 
their school expenses. For this reason the importance of the system of loan 
scholarships has become greater. In 1953, the Japan Scholarship Society 
granted loans amounting to 3,300 million yen to 200,000 students, re- 
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presenting an increase of 20,000 in the number of students receiving loans 
and of 400 million yen in the total amount of loans, compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 


Social and Further The 1953 budget allocation for social education 
Education was 195 million yen, twice the amount for the 
previous year, This is because of a marked increase in the funds for the 
promotion of youth education, audio-visual education, and improvement 
and extension of social education facilities. 

The education of young workers has not been given sufficient attention 
in the post-war reform of education. Though the improvement of part- 
time secondary schools and correspondence education is important, it 
must not be forgotten that there are many young people who do not 
even have the opportunity to receive such education. Youth classes 
have been established as social education institutions for these young 
people. In 1953 there were 14,407 youth classes, even more than the 
number of lower secondary schools of compulsory education. However, 
as these youth classes are a crude form of education, they involve a number 
of problems, and their development has not always been smooth. This 
is clear from the fact that while the number of classes has increased year 
after year, that of the participants has decreased since 1950, as is shown 
in the statistics for the past five years: 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Youth Classes . 4,540 9,678 11,721 13,628 14,407 
Participants . . 844,462 1,199,548 994,442 892,087 986,228 


Since the end of 1950 negotiations led to the enactment in August, 
1953, of a law for the promotion of youth classes, according to which 
the national treasury is to “ subsidize the cities, towns and villages estab- 
lishing youth classes within the limits of one-third of the expenses neces- 
sary for the operation of such classes.” 


Youth Organizations Youth organizations were increasingly active in 
the year under review, compared with the previous year. In 1953, there 
were 24,000 local youth organizations and 2,800,000 members. The third 
National Youth Organization Conference which was held in May, 1953, 
studied such problems as the strengthening of leadership organization, 
better information, and publicity activities. 


Role of Radio, Libraries It is widely recognised that audio-visual educa- 
end Muscume tion plays an important part in adult education. 
The Ministry of Education has adopted the use of radio for promoting 
social education, and in July, 1953, broadcast educational programmes 
six times a week through the networks of commercial broadcasting com- 
panies. These programmes were prepared for young workers and adults 
in general, and according to the survey of September, 1953, 4,000,000 
people were listening to the programmes. 

Promotion of social education depends largely on improvement and 
expansion of social education facilities, especially of citizens’ public halls, 
libraries and museums. In May, 1953, there were 34,214 citizens’ public 
halls, including both main halls and branches. This means that 74%, of 
all the cities, towns and villages own citizens’ public halls. There were 
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also 935 libraries and 78 museums throughout the country. As the main 
reason for the comparatively small number of such establishments was 
that prefectures, cities, towns and villages had financial difficulties in 
establishing and supporting such institutions, the government decided to 
grant subsidies towards the cost of construction, in order to help in the 
expansion of social education facilities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Statistical Data The following statistics, furnished by the Re- 
search Bureau of the Ministry of Education, show the number of national 
and public schools, teachers and pupils on Ist May of the years 1952 and 
1953 respectively : 


Schools Teachers Pupils 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Higher Education : 
Total? 435 461 45,306 53,028 452,748 511,124 
National, Publie .. . 143 150 22,746 30,580 183,443 201,964 
Upper Secondary 
Schools : 
Total 3,085 8,209 134,123% 125,233 8 2,342,469 2,528,000 
National, Public . . . 2,160 2,324 108,365 99,676 1,929,677 2,084,157 
Lower Secondary 
Schools . 
Total 12,382 12,469 195,446 195,448 5,076,577 5,187,378 
National, Public . . . 11,673 11,788 180,722 181,988 4,885,180 6,011,691 
Primary Schools : 
Total 21,528 21,735 325,900* 325,408 11,148,359 11,225,469 
National, Public . . . 21,415 = 21,611 824,410 823,845 11,118,082 11,193,115 
Kindergartens : 
Total 2,835 3,426 14,158 18,913 370,253 519,750 
1,115 1,322 5,083 6,498 157,851 213,882 


152 164 4,078 * 4,498 22,091 24,323 
145 156 3,999 4,398 21,601 23,834 


1 The figures for higher education institutions do not include the figures for old system 
universities and colleges (semmon-gakko)—4,870 teachers and 24,963 students in 1953-—which 
were co-located with new system universities. 2 The number of teachers for upper secondary 
schools and primary schools decreased in 1953 ty to the dismissal of part-time teachers. 5 The 
number of teachers in — schools for 1952 is different from that given in the report for 1952- 
1953, due to the fact that in the present report the number of dormitory keepers in 1952 was 
704 for national and public schools and 8 for private schools, a total of 712 in all types of schools. 





LEBANON 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Ministry Reorganization — Appointments Procedure Modified — Budget — 
School Building — Secondary Curricula — Access to Secondary Education — 
Normal School Course Reform — University — Teaching Staff. 


Ministry Reorganization During the year under review some articles of 
decree No. 25 of 6th February, 1953, whereby the Ministry of National 
Education and Fine Arts was reorganized, were amended so as to render 
their application more elastic and inclusive. 

In addition, a number of ministerial decrees directly concerning 
school administration were issued. 


a Procedure Ministerial decree No. 3543 was issued on 
autos 11th March, 1954, in modification of decree 
No. 3,389 of 14th September, 1953. As a result headmasters of public 
primary and senior primary schools are now appointed from among 
primary teachers who : (a) have at no time been the object of the disciplin- 
ary measures given in paragraph b of article 36 of decree No. 13 of 7th 
January, 1953, (b) hold the Lebanese baccalaureate or the equivalent 
(priority being given to former pupils of the primary normal school), 
(c) have given evidence of possessing the necessary professional aptitude, 
and (d) have taught for not less than five years. 

Successful candidates for headships are appointed on probation for 
two years, and then permanently on proposal by the chief inspector. 

Heads of schools, whether men or women, may be dismissed only 
if they incur one of the disciplinary measures referred to in article 1 of 
the decree, and only on the proposal of the chief inspector as approved 
by the director-general of national education. 

Primary, senior primary, and secondary education continues in any 
case to be governed by sections IV and V of decree No. 25 referred to 
above. 


Budget The sums earmarked for national education in 
the 1954 budget amounted to £L 15,085,200, as compared with 
£L 13,500,000 in the 1953 budget. The increase is mainly due to the 
appointment of 400 new primary teachers and the restarting of construc- 
tion work suspended in 1953. 

The items in the national education budgets for 1953 and 1954 are 
as follows : 


1953 
£L 


Central administration 
Higher normal school 
Primary normal school 356,700 
Primary and secondary education 10,646,100 


From the report sent by the Lebanese Ministry of National Education 
and Fine Arts. 
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1953 1954 
£L £L 


Vocational education ...... 1,070,700 1,178,600 
Conservatory of music .......... 168,400 232,400 
SUE be 6. ean ain ‘a baie. « 80,000 86,700 

a ee 672,700 835,700 


School Building The sums earmarked for school building in 
the 1954 budget amounted to £L 250,000. New schools were completed, 
or were under construction, at Salhié, El Hajjé, Zagdaraia, Schmoustar, 
Kourbet, Kanafar, El Richan, Magdouchy, Baisour, Hilali¢é, Mériata, 
and Cherfa. 

Subsidies amounting to £L 50,000, moreover, were granted to the 
municipalities of Tripoli and Bednail, for school building purposes. Three 
primary schools were opened at Hery (El Batroun), and one boys’ and 
one girls’ school at Nabatié. 


Secondary Curricula In the year under review a proposed modification 
of some items in secondary curricula was examined by special committees, 
and submitted to secondary headmasters for criticism. 


Access to Secondary By means of decree No. 3797 of August 24th, 
Education 1954, the maximum number of pupils to be 
admitted in 1954-1955 to the first year of secondary education, was fixed 
at 30 for the public secondary school tor girls at Tripoli, and at 60 for the 
corresponding school for boys in that town and for the boys’ secondary 
school at Beirut. 

Pupils seeking access to the first secondary year are required to be 
at least 13 years of age at the school opening, and to submit (a) a medical 
certificate, (b) a certificate of conduct from their former school, and (c) 
a copy of their primary school leaving certificate. In addition, they must 
pass an entrance examination, the written part of which covers (a) Arabic 
composition on a general topic, (b) French or English composition, (c) 
arithmetic (primary school leaving certificate standard), and an aptitude 
test. The pass mark is 40, and candidates fail who obtain less than 5 marks 
in any subject. 


Normal! School Course Through the passing of a law on 12th January, 
Reform 1954, the normal school course now has two 
sections : (a) a primary section, lasting two years for pupils enrolled during 
1953-1954, and three years for those enrolled in or after October, 1954, 
and leading up to a public examination for the primary normal school 
diploma ; (b) a supplementary section, lasting two years, and leading up 
to the supplementary normal school diploma. 


University In the year under review a new chair was 
established at the Lebanese University in the economics of Arabic countries. 


Teaching Staff Articles 77, 78 and 79 of decree No. 25 of 6th 
February, 1953, were modified by a law passed on 12th January, 1954. 
As a result, candidates for primary teaching posts are now required to 
hold the normal school diploma. If teachers are in short supply, however, 
the following persons, in order of priority, may be appointed : (a) holders 
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of the baccalaureate, part II, or the equivalent, who pass a special examina- 
tion ; (b) holders of the baccalaureate, part I, the certificate of complement- 
ary studies, or the equivalent, who pass a special examination. Successful 
candidates of category (a) are classed as 9th category primary teachers, 
and those of category (b) as 10th category primary teachers. Only holders 
of the normal school diploma may be admitted to the 6th category. 

Candidates for appointment as school teachers are required to hold 
the supplementary normal school diploma or the equivalent, and to pass 
an examination to which are admitted (a) holders of the baccalaureate, 
part II, or the equivalent, who have taught for a minimum of five years, 
and (b) primary teachers seconded by the Ministry for service in senior 
primary schools, and who have taught for a minimum of three years. 
Primary teachers and school teachers are appointed on probation for 
one year in the first instance, and are then appointed permanently, 
dismissed in the case of misdemeanour or professional incapacity, or 
granted a second and final year of probation by the Ministry. 





LIBERIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Administration of Public Schools — Educational Structure — Fees and 
Scholarships -—- Teachers’ Salaries —- Teacher Training Requirements — 
University of Liberia — Education by Radio — Literacy Campaign — Funda- 
mental Education — Foreign Assistance — Statistics of Schools and Enrolment — 
Demand for Teachers. 


Administration of Public The public school system of the Republic of 
Schools Liberia is administered by the Liberian govern- 
ment through the Ministry of Education. The head of the Ministry of 
Education is the Secretary of Public Instruction; he is a member of the 
cabinet and is assisted by an Under-Secretary and an Assistant Secretary 
of Public Instruction. The country is constitutionally divided into five 
counties and three provinces, each of these divisions constituting a 
school district. The schools in each of these districts are administered by 
an official of the Department of Public Instruction styled a Supervising 
Teacher. It is the duty of the Supervising Teacher to visit each school at 
least once a quarter and to keep the Ministry of Education informed as to 
the activities of the schools in his supervisory district. He is also responsible 
for seeing that the educational laws, regulations, etc., are carried out, 
and that all teachers meet with the requirements of the Department as 
regards their qualifications, attention to duty, etc. Each primary school 
is headed by a teacher called the principal, when such school carries more 
than one teacher. A single teacher is legally permitted to teach not more 
than 35 to 45 pupils in a one-teacher school. In each school area there is 
appointed by the Department of Public Instruction, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Supervising Teacher, a local school committee consisting of 
three intelligent and responsible persons of the community, whose duty 
it is to assist the local teacher in maintaining a harmonious relationship 
between the teacher and the community and also to assist the teacher 
in the solution of local problems which he alone cannot solve and which 
might be too urgent to abide the next visit of the Supervising Teacher. 
The committee is not paid for this service. Teachers are required to make 
monthly reports on the progress of the school and pupils to the Super- 
vising Teacher, who, in turn, makes quarterly reports to the Ministry of 
Education. The Ministry of Education, through the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, makes an annual report to the President of Liberia and the 
President, in his “* Message to the National Legislature "' makes a general 
report. 

Educational Structure The Liberian school system comprises the 
kindergarten, for children from 4 to 5 years of age; the primary school 
from the Ist to 8th grade ; the secondary or high school, from the 9th to 
the 12th school year ; and the university consisting of the next four years 
after completing secondary school. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
of Public Education by Mr. N. Theodore Dennis, delegate of the government 
of Liberia. 
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Fees and Scholarships Education is free in Liberia from the kindergarten 
up to and including the 8th grade in government schools. A tuition fee 
ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 per month is normally charged for secondary 
school and university tuition, but the government spends enormous sums 
annually in local scholarships to worthy and deserving children who 
desire to pursue their education, but are unable to do so for economic 
reasons. Such a scholarship does not only consist in granting free tuition 
to the student, but allows him not less than $25 to $30 per month as long 
as he continues to show progress until he has completed the secondary 
school or the university. The government grants foreign scholarships 
and grants-in-aid to a large number of students annually to study in 
foreign countries such as the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Spain, Australia, and New Zealand. 
There is at the present time a number of such students in Switzerland. 
More than 200 students were enjoying foreign scholarships at the close 
of the year under review. 


Teachers’ Salaries Teachers in Liberia are paid according to their 
classification. The factors involved in determining classification are 
(a) academic qualifications, (b) professional qualifications and attain- 
ments, and (c) experience. 

Teacher Training The basic teacher training requirements are : 
Requirements secondary school qualification for teaching in the 
primary schools ; a B.Sc., degree in Education for teaching in secondary 
schools ; Masters and Doctors degrees for teaching at higher education 
level. 

University of Liberia The University of Liberia at the present time 
consists of the College of Liberal Arts, the L.A. Grimes School of Law, 
the William V. S. Tubman Teachers’ Training College, the Peoples’ Col- 
lege, the B. J. K. Anderson School of Engineering, the Maryann Cheese- 
man School of Home Arts, and Booker Washington Institute, which is 
the technical school. 


Education by Radio A radio education programme is being incor- 
porated in the Liberian educational system. The Ministry of Education 
plans that education should be universal and should be carried to every 
town, village and city, and that the radio should be one of the means used 
for this purpose. Towards that end a number of Liberian students were 
sent to England to study maintenance and repair of * saucepan "’ radios. 
These young men completed the course and immediately upon their 
return, 100 battery sets and tools were ordered and at the close of the year 
under review were being installed at selected points in all the counties 
and provinces of the country. 


Literacy Campaign A very vigorous literacy campaign has been 
prosecuted by the Liberian government for the last few years, the aim 
being to teach adults to read and write not only in English but also in 
their own dialects. This programme has been very successful, so that 
thousands of adults who were before illiterate have now learned to read, 


Fundamental Education Fundamental education is another very out- 
standing link in the Liberian system of education. It was instituted by 
the government in 1951, in collaboration with Unesco under its Technical 
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Assistance Programme. This project has grown considerably. Starting 
with one primary school in an area of about 30,000 inhabitants in 1951, 
the project now operates ten rural primary schools with a total enrolment 
of 400 and a staff of twenty teachers. School gardens with attached 
demonstration plots have been started in conjunction with the regular 
school programme. Adult literacy work also is undertaken in the area. 
The government public health service is also carried on in the area, and 
has cooperated with the project by treating over 5,000 patients during 
the last two years, resulting in a marked decrease in the number of daily 
patients. Six centres were opened for women’s education in the year under 
review. Instruction in needlework, simple crafts, maternity, and child 
care are now being taught by women specialists sent by Unesco, assisted 
by trained Liberian women. The first model fundamental education 
school and an administrative building have been erected and completed. 


Foreign Assistance The bodies closely collaborating with the govern- 
ment of Liberia in its educational programme are : (a) the Unesco Agency 
in Liberia, which took several governmental and non-governmental 
organizations doing similar work in the country and combined them into 
an organization called the National Commission for Unesco ; the member- 
ship of the Commission consists of the Department of Public Works and 
Utilities, the National Teachers’ Association of Liberia, the Boy Scouts 
of Liberia, and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.; (b) Unesco Technical As- 
sistance. According to the Basic and Supplementary Agreement between 
the government and Unesco, science education at the university is a priority 
matter, and Unesco professors are still teaching in the field of biology, 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics at the University of Liberia. 


Statistics of Schools There are six government secondary schools in 
end Enrclments Liberia, including the Laboratory High School 
of the University and Booker Washington Institute, carrying 377 students. 
There are also ten secondary schools operated by missions, the present 
total enrolment of which is not available. The government subsidizes 
all mission and private schools with few exceptions. Some of the subsidies 
granted in 1954 to non-governmental schools amount to approximately 
$100,000. 

Apart from the schools enumerated above, there are the fiscalized 
schools operated by the Firestone Plantations Company and the Liberia 
Mining Company, both foreign concessions. The enrolment in these 
schools is included in the statistics given below, but it may be said for 
the benefit of persons interested that the enrolment of the 14 fiscalized 
schools of the Firestone Plantations Company approximate to 1,000 and 
that of the Liberia Mining Company to 200. 

Enrolments in the various kinds of schools in 1953 and 1954 were as 
follows : 


Enrolments 
1952 1 


Public schools . . 19,305 23,845 
Mission schools 11,321 13,332 
Private and other schools. . . 3,075 2,659 


Tribal schools 352 1,284 
— 34,053 41,120 
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School Building The vast increase indicated above in school 
enrolments has created the problem of school building to meet the demand. 
The government has attacked this question from one angle in a most 
vigorous manner. With the collaboration of Unesco and Point Four, now 
called ‘‘ Operations Mission to Liberia’, the government is building in 
1954 several schools : a demonstration school in Monrovia ; and a primary 
school at Salala in the Central Province, Voinjama in the Western Pro- 
vince, Webbo in the Eastern Province, and Half-Garaway in Maryland. 
These schools are each estimated to cost between $40,000 and $60,000. 
Furniture and equipment for these schools are already available in Mon- 
rovia. Previous to this, towards the close of 1953, two new schools were 
built in Benedict Park, Monrovia, one a kindergarten and the other a 
primary school, and were completely furnished with modern equipment. 

It is also most interesting and pleasing to see how the interior tribes 
are reacting to the situation of not having buildings in which to operate 
the schools established in their area by the government. With very little 
persuasion, the chiefs and people of the interior are now attacking the 
problem by making voluntary contributions with which to build houses 
and school compounds to meet their own convenience, thereby displaying 
an excellent spirit of cooperation. At Saniquelle, erected within the year 
under review, there is now a school compound of quite durable nature, 
built of sun-dried bricks and covered with corrugated iron. This school 
compound consists of a very spacious administrative building capable 
of accommodating more than 800 pupils, a boys’ dormitory to accom- 
modate 250, a girls’ dormitory to accommodate more than 100, a general 
mess hall, a kindergarten building, and a teacher's residence. These 
buildings are all completed, painted and now ready for the dedication 
which is expected to take place on 24th August, 1954. 

At Bahn, Karnplay, Ganta and Saclepea, similar efforts are being 
put forth and buildings are now near completion. All this is on the initiative 
of the people and at their own expense. Of course, in any and every such 
case, the government offers encouragement by subsidizing the project. 
Other districts in the hinterland have caught the inspiration and are 
marching in the same direction. 


Demand for Teachers Another problem which has arisen out of the 
sudden increase of school enrolments is that of teacher supply. Even for 
many years previous to this recent upsurge, the supply of teachers to 
meet the normal requirements was inadequate. Now with the enormous 
increase in school enrolments, the want has become more intensified. 

The teachers’ training college of the University of Liberia and that 
of the Catholic Mission of Maryland County, Liberian students abroad 
on education scholarships, available foreigners qualified to teach, and the 
vacation school intended for the improvement of in-service teachers, are 
the present sources from which government draws to meet its teacher 
demand. Until sufficient trained teachers are available, the government 
also draws on available secondary school and university graduates to 
help relieve the tension. According to the 1953 report of the Secretary 
of Public Instruction, an annual output of at least 300 trained teachers 
is required to meet the growing emergency. 





LUXEMBURG 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Primary Epucation — Study Abroad — a Committee Nominated 

— Salaries — Seconpary Epucation — Budget — School Building and 

peepanent — Secondary Leaving Examination Modified — Changes in Syl- 

uses — Audio-visual Aids — Salaries — Hiouer Epucation — Examin- 

tlon Fees Lowered — VocationaL Epucation — Apprenticeship Centres — 
Certification Equivalence — Re-training Courses. 


Primary EpuUCATION 


Study Abroad In the year under review the credits allocated 
for teachers to study and travel abroad were increased by 17%. 


Reform Committee A committee was nominated to draw up a 
Nominated reform of the 4th class, covering primary educa- 
tion from the 7th year onwards. 


Salaries Increases were made in the period under report 
in primary teachers’ and inspectors’ salaries, and a law was passed con- 
cerning government officials’ pensions which gives teachers certain 
advantages. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Budget Credits earmarked for secondary education 
amounted to 58,165,000 francs in 1954, as compared with 55,950,000 
francs in 1953 and 54,716,000 francs in 1952. Increases were made in 
(a) the subsidies for secondary and higher studies (2,200,000 francs as 
compared with 1,700,000 francs), and (b) the subsidies for students’ 
associations (350,000 francs as compared with 250,000 francs). 


School Building and In the year under review the Luxemburg boys’ 
Equipment secondary school was equipped with up-to-date 
shower baths. The enlargement of the boarding accommodation attached 
to the grammar school at Diekirch was almost completed. The construction 
of the new girls’ secondary school at Esch-sur-Alzette proceeded according 
to plan, and the school will be ready by 1955. 


Secondary Leaving Modifications were made in the secondary 
Examination Modified school leaving examination procedure by grand- 
ducal decree on 11th April, 1954. 


Changes in Syllabuses Considerable changes were made in the period 
under review in the mathematics syllabus of the Greek-Latin and Latin A 
sections ; more study will now have to be made of differential calculus, 
and certain elements of integral calculus were added to the syllabus. The 
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mathematics syllabus of the Latin C section was modified so as to make 
it more suitable for the needs of the pupils in this section, most of whom 
are destined to be doctors or teachers of natural science. Biology was added, 
moreover, with the same object in view, to the fina] examination programme 
of this section. For the three top classes of the Latin A section, Greek 
authors now comprise a compulsory subject, but do not appear in examina- 
tions. The revision of the syllabuses for the three top classes of girls’ 
secondary schools, announced as impending in last year’s report, was 
carried out in the year under review in regard to natural science and 
chemistry. 


Audio-visual Aids Increasing use was made in the year under 
report of audio-visual aids (educational filmstrips and films, gramophone 
records and recording machines, collections of gramophone records). 


Salaries Increases were made in secondary teachers’ 
salaries by a law passed on 24th April, 1954, modifying the laws of 21st 
May, 1948, and 16th January, 1951, on government officials’ and employees’ 
salaries. 


HicHEerR EDUCATION 


Examination Fees Lowered J)egree examination fees were lowered by a 
grand-ducal decree issued on 29th March, 1954, and now stand as follows : 


(a) 500 (formerly 800) francs for the candidature examination ; (b) 700 
(formerly 1,200) francs for the doctorate, pharmacy, and law examina- 
tions. The supplement, moreover, of 160 francs payable for such practical 
tests as examinations may involve, was abolished. Such fees correspond 
to the index-number 100 (120 at the present time). 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Apprenticeship Centres A law was passed on ist December, 1953, 
establishing trade, commercial and industrial apprenticehip centres, and 
giving a legal foundation for vocational education. Formerly this educa- 
tion was improvised on the basis of the decree-law of 8th October, 1945, 
which made apprenticeship contracts and final examinations compulsory, 
and defined the relationship between school and workshop. The aim of 
the law passed during the year under review is to ensure that all apprentices, 
whatever their social origin, follow a specialized course at either the 
government vocational school at Esch-zur-Alzette or at one of the new 
apprenticeship centres. It makes provision for the distribution of the 
centres in the various regions of the country, in the light of apprenticeship 
needs. It does not abolish private vocational schools, and the pupils of 
these schools continue to be eligible to sit for the apprenticeship examina- 
tions. Approved private vocational schools, like the Emile Metz Institute, 
for example, are in no way hindered in their work by the new law. 
The new law makes provision for the executive posts of director 
and, under him, inspectors, and for a supervision committee, a consultative 
body composed of the authorized representatives of employers and ap- 
prentices in trade, commerce and industry, of the communes in which the 
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new centres are situated, and of the Ministries of National Education and 
Labour. The committee, in fact, constitutes a kind of higher council 
empowered to give advice on all the general, technical and financial 
problems concerning the organization of vocational education. 

Although making certain precise stipulations, the purpose of the 
new law is simply to give the main outlines of the new educational field, 
and leaves the detailed regulation to the judgment of educationists acting 
in concert with economic and social experts. It will thus be possible to 
build up on the basis of experience and advances made, without any further 
need to change the law. 


Certification Equivalence Paragraph 2 of article 28 of the decree-law of 
8th October, 1945, making the final apprenticeship examinations com- 
pulsory for trade, commercial and industrial apprentices, empowers the 
Ministry of Labour to pronounce on the equivalence or otherwise of the 
certificate of vocational ability and the certificates awarded by govern- 
ment and private vocational schools. A ministerial decree issued on 
18th May, 1954, fixes the conditions of equivalence between the certificate 
of vocational ability and the leaving certificate of the government trade 
school. The two certificates are held to be equivalent if the holder has 
had appropriate practical experience as an apprentice, for not less than 
six months, in a trade or industrial undertaking. The apprentice may 
then receive the certificate of vocational ability, endorsed by the Ministry 
of Labour, free of charge, upon presentation of the government trade 
school leaving certificate and a testimonial granted by a special committee 
and based on a test of the apprentice’s six months of practical experience. 
Practical expression is thus given to the principle of cooperation between 
school and profession. The committee by whom the testimonial is granted 
is composed of authorized representatives of employers and employees, 
and of one educationist representing the Ministry. 


Re-training Courses Short intensive courses were organized in the 
year under review at the vocational school at Esch-sur-Alzette, for the 
re-training of workers needed in the country’s newly established industries. 





MEXICO 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Budget — Fundamental Education — New Schools — Cultural Missions — 
Secondary Education — Teacher Training — Agricultural Training — Higher 
Education — International Cooperation — Miscellaneous. 


Budget In 1953 and 1954 the federal educational budget 
of Mexico amounted to 512,000,000 pesos and 700,360,000 pesos respec- 
tively. Each state has in addition its own budget, but information on 
this point is not available. 


Fundamental Education The Mexican government is well aware that 
even the increased budget is far from sufficient to cover the country’s 
increasing educational needs. It gave special attention in the period 
under review to the expansion of fundamental education, that is to say, 
pre-school instruction for children of 3 to 6, and primary education for 
children of 6 to 14, and to the adult literacy campaign. 


New Schools Some 200 primary headmasters, 600 primary 
teachers, and 100 nursery-infant mistresses were appointed in the year 
under review in the federal district. The number of federally administered 
rural schools increased by 950, excluding 100 nursery-infant schools. 


Cultural Missions Special mention should be made of the work 
done in the period under report by the Mexican cultural missions, and 
of the attention given to the integration in the national community of 
groups of natives whose mother tongue is not Spanish. 


Secondary Education Senior primary education was expanded consider- 
ably in the year under review. Some 1,200 additional hours per week 
of instruction were established, which made possible the establishment 
of 60 secondary schools, and the provision of secondary education for 
3,000 children. 


Teacher Training The shortage of qualified teachers was increas- 
ingly in evidence in the period under report. The government was 
endeavouring to increase the number of primary teacher training schools, 
and gave special attention to the training of secondary teachers at the 
higher normal school. 


Agricultural Training The development of agriculture in all parts of 
the country depends on a sufficient supply of qualified workers. A new 
school of agriculture was set up in the year under review. 


Higher Education The Mexican government makes considerable 
grants for higher education. It is responsible for all the expenditure of 
the federal polytechnic, and for 90%, of that of the autonomous University 


‘From the report sent by the Mexican Ministry of Education. 
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of Mexico. In the year under review it increased the grants made to the 
regional universities, with a view to encouraging young persons to maintain 
contact with their own part of the country. 


International Cooperation [n the field of international cooperation, the 
assistance given by the Mexican government to “C.R.E.F.A.L.” at 
Patzcuaro, and its financing of the fundamental education pilot project 
in the state of Nayarit, merit special mention. 


Miscellaneous Other cultural tasks fostered by the Mexican 
government include the steadily developing activities of the national 
institute of anthropology and history, the national institute of fine arts, 
the national institute of education, the national education museum, the 
national youth institute, and the department of intellectual cooperation 
for coordinating all endeavours to promote international understanding. 








MONACO 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


ae — School Building —- School Organization — Curricula, Methods, 
and Equipment — School Medical Service —- School Psychology Service. 


Budget In 1954 the education budget of Monaco 
amounted to 86 million francs, representing an increase of 3 million francs 
as compared with that of the preceding year. 


School Building In the year under review a modern, airy and 
spacious girls’ school, built on to an existing boys’ school, was completed 
and began to function in October 1953. One of the three boys’ primary 
schools was enlarged by the addition of a wing of three floors, which will 
be ready for use by the school opening in October, 1954. 


School Organization The only development of any importance in 
the field of school organization in the year under review was the establish- 
ment of new classes to meet the increase in enrolments, and of a Spanish 
class at the Monaco secondary school. 


Curricula, Methods, and So far as curricula and methods are concerned, 


Equipment the main changes made in the period under 
report were the following: (a) an increase of natural science teaching at 
secondary level; (b) an improvement of teaching materials in general, 
and in particular in regard to physics and biology; (c) enlargement of 
collections and libraries; (d) promotion of the use of educational films. 
The government also agreed to set aside considerable sums for the purchase 
of modern classroom furniture. 


Sehool Medical Service In the year under review the school medical 
service carried out its routine duties, including the control of vaccination 
and the prevention of infectious illness, as laid down in the regulations 
drawn up by the medieal inspectorate for public and private schools, 
homes, holiday camps, etc., and gave special attention to the discovery 
of cases of tuberculosis. 


School Psychology Service In the year under report a vocational guidance 
system was established, which will offer teachers data on which to base 
their advice to parents. Conduct record cards, which form the main 
source of the data in question, were instituted in all schools. These mea- 
sures were in pursuance of the experiment referred to in the report for 
1952-1953. 


* From the report sent by the Ministry of State of Monaco. 





NETHERLANDS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Introduction — Primary Education — Secondary Education Reform — 
Status of Secondary Teachers — Higher Education —- Primary Technical 
Education — Apprenticeship — Secondary Technical Education. 


Introduction The improvement in the financial situation of 
the Netherlands is clearly shown in the amount budgeted for educational 
purposes. Whereas in 1953 the educational budget amounted to 433 million 
florins, for 1954 it was raised to 497 million florins, and a further consider- 
able increase is expected for 1955. All educational sectors have benefited 
by this increase. 

The plans for a complete reorganization of the educational system 
submitted to the States-General continues to arouse general interest 
but it is expected that further study of these plans will require considerable 
time before completion. 

Two problems in the post-war Netherlands which demand special 
attention, and which will affect education to a very great extent, are 
the increase of population and the development of industrialization. 
The high birth rate in the post-war years has led to a very great influx 
of pupils to the primary schools. Special measures have had to be adopted 
to counteract the shortage of schoolroom space and of teachers in particular. 
To overcome these difficulties, it was agreed temporarily to increase the 
number of pupils per class and to re-employ married women teachers and 
teachers who had already retired. In a few years’ time the high birth 
rate will also affect secondary education. Thus, in comparison with the 
present enrolment, in 1959 account will have to be taken of an increase 
of 50% in the number of pupils entering the secondary schools for the 
first time (37,750 instead of 23,810). This will urgently necessitate a 
considerable extension of the teaching staff although the increase in 
pupil enrolment may be merely temporary. To make the teaching profes- 
sion more attractive, it will be necessary to raise the salaries of teachers 
and to grant financial facilities for preparatory studies. 

The second problem, the development of industrialization, necessitates 
a rapid extension of all branches of technical education. Accordingly, 
primary, post-primary and secondary technical education is being continu- 
ally expanded, and the construction of a second polytechnical school at 
university level is being considered. 

In 1953, a bill concerning school fees was submitted to the States- 
General, providing for the total remission of school fees for the period 
of compulsory education and a considerable reduction of school fees in 
general. At the same time, a bill was introduced in the second chamber 
of the States-General, making provision for a reduction of university 
fees. , 


'From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. J.B. Drewes, delegate of the Netherlands 
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Primary Education In the report for 1952-1953, mention was made 
of the flood catastrophe which affected the south-western part of the 
Netherlands in February, 1953. As a result of the floods many schools 
were destroyed. Although the repair and reconstruction of the schools 
which were damaged continued steadily in the year under review, in 
many places only temporary devices were possible and these have still 
to be remedied. The lack of teachers is most strongly felt in these more 
or less isolated areas. The government, therefore, decided to exempt 
from national service all teachers considered as indispensable to the 
schools in these areas, who would normally have been called up in 1954. 
This regulation brought relief to other parts of the country as well, in 
view of the continued shortage of teachers. 

The arrears in regard to the necessary schoolroom accommodation, 
due to the effects of the last war, had been practically eliminated by the 
end of the year under review, except in the case of nursery-infant schools. 

By a recent decree, teachers are entitled to payment in case of sick 
leave or absence through accident or national service. The decree also 
provides for an allowance to be paid to a teacher's dependents in the 
case of death. 


Secondary Education The report for 1952-1953 referred to two bills 
Reform submitted to the second chamber of the States- 
General relative to pre-university preparation and other types of secondary 
education respectively. In view of the importance of the modifications 
envisaged, the parliamentary discussion of these bills is expected to take 
considerable time. The amendments suggested affect the following : (1) 
a regulation concerning certain subjects taught in the grammar schools 
preparing for university entrance and in other types of secondary schools ; 
this had become necessary in view of the large number of optional subjects 
to be added to the curriculum; (2) regulations concerning the requisite 
qualifications for secondary education ; these, if adopted, will also involve 
changes to a number of examination requirements making it possible to 
consider certain overseas certificates as equivalent to those issued in the 
Netherlands ; (3) increase of the State aid to private commercial schools, 
bringing it up to the level of that awarded to other private secondary 
schools. ; 

An entirely new plan of studies was drawn up in the year under 
review for the public secondary schools, comprising a modernised 
curriculum for commercial science, and adapting the geography and 
political science lessons to the changed political situation in regard to 
the Republic of Indonesia. 


Status of Secondary The salaries of teachers in secondary grammar 
Teachers schools and secondary modern schools were 
completely revised during the year under review and made retrospective 
as from Ist January, 1953. On the average the rate of salary increase 
was 10%, bringing the maximum, formerly equal to the salary earned 
by an engineer, to the equivalent of the salary of a chief engineer. 
Furthermore, all teachers concerned received the same allowances as 
were granted to all government officials, i.e. 6° in 1953, in view of 
the high cost of living, and 6-7% in 1954 as a counterbalance for increased 
rents and cost of living. The commencing salary for a teacher in a full- 
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time teaching post of at least 26 weekly lessons amounted on 3Ist 
December, 1952, to 370 florins, and the maximum to 700 florins (733 
florins for holders of a doctor’s degree). As a result of the revision, 
the respective amounts, including the aforementioned increases, were 
raised to 428 florins and 920 florins (doctor's degree, 960 florins). 

Full-time posts are now clearly defined. The number of teaching 
hours varies between 24 and 29, with an average of 26 lessons a week, 
Teachers between the ages of 55 and 60, and those over 60, may request 
that their teaching schedule should be limited to 24 or 25 lessons a week. 
Furthermore, teachers with classes of 23 pupils or more may be considered 
as having a full-time post even if their teaching schedule is less than 
29 lessons a week. If more than 29 lessons are required and teachers 
are willing to take them, overtime payment may be made, but such 
overtime hours must not exceed more than three class hours. Teachers 
whose teaching schedule does not exceed 29 lessons a week and who 
cannot be considered as having a full-time post of 24 hours or more on 
account of their age or the number of their pupils, may be entrusted 
with special tasks up to the limit of 29 class hours. 


Higher Education Although the bill mentioned in the report on 
educational progress during 1952-1953 is still being studied in the second 
chamber of the States-General, various universities have already begun 
reorganization on the lines proposed in the said bill. Among the most 
important modifications envisaged are the following : (1) The establishment 
of an administrative council at the Municipal University of Amsterdam, 
consisting of the rector, appointed for a period of five years (instead of 
for one year only as formerly), the vice-chancellor and the pro-rector. 
The vice-chancellor has the right to attend the meetings of the university 
senate and to vote in an advisory capacity ; the pro-rector is an advisory 
member of the council, but the length of his period of office has been left 
unsettled ; (2) the reorganization of the governing board of the polytechnical 
school, already well advanced, but not yet completed; it is proposed 
that the heads of the various departments shall nominate a general director 
for the polytechnical school in addition to the secretary to the governors, 
who will have a more limited task ; (3) the reorganization of the financial 
administration of the various universities and higher schools, granting 
them greater autonomy provided that their reports justify the expenses 
indicated ; (4) intensification of the cooperation and mutual consultation 
between the various departments of the different universities ; the faculties 
of medicine (including the departments of special sciences) have several 
times taken the initiative of sending a report to the president of the Board 
of Education concerning various proposals with regard to the universities, 
and other departments have shown a similar interest for approaches of 
this kind. 

A committee appointed to consider the various ways of providing 
financial and material support to those students who are unable to pay 
their college expenses has already given its preliminary advice on the 
following points: (1) direct financial aid and the relationship between 
the various forms of financial support ; (2) financial aid, on special terms, 
to the students’ restaurants ; (3) preventive and remedial health measures 
benefiting students ; (4) institution of subsidised students’ hostels; (5) 
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information and advisory service for students having individual problems 
of a material, financial or psychological nature ; (6) modification of certain 
educational methods in order to improve results and to strengthen the 
contact between lecturers, assistants and students, involving the appoint- 
ment of tutors and graduate senior-grade students, to guide the under- 
graduates in their studies. 

As an immediate result of the discussion in the second chamber of 
the States-General, the sum allotted to scholarships in the 1954 budget 
was increased from 360,000 florins to 1,000,000 florins. In anticipation 
of the committee’s findings, a grant, or the promise of a grant, has already 
been made to several students’ restaurants. 

In the spring of 1953, the States-General gave assent to a bill setting 
up a commission charged with the preparatory work of establishing a 
second polytechnical college at Eindhoven. The respective sub-committees 
are now studying the various problems connected with building, equipment, 
students’ accommodation, direction, study plans and various methods of 
instruction. It is interesting to note that the new polytechnical college 
and the Delft polytechnical college will be under the same management. 

The Institute of Social Studies, mentioned in the report for 1952-1953, 
completed its second course in the year under review. This Dutch initiative 
has met with a favourable reception in several countries. A reorganization 
of the institute to allow more time for research is now being considered. 
International congresses are regularly held in this institute, thus facilitating 
closer contact between Dutch and foreign scholars. 

A second international training centre under the auspices of the 
Netherlands University Foundation for International Cooperation, namely, 
the International Agricultural Study Centre, was recently established 
at Wageningen. It offers foreign students an opportunity of taking courses 
of study adapted to their individual needs. The 1953 summer course 
of the Foundation was held at Leyden and it was decided that in future 
this course should be organized by one of the respective universities or 
colleges. Mention should also be made of the International Training 
Centre for Aerial Survey at Delft. Here also a number of students from 
East-Asiatic countries are receiving special training of importance to 
the further development of their own countries. 


Primary Technical The experiments in technical education at 
Education primary level for boys and girls, carried out 
under the auspices of the Hennequin Committee and the Van Houte 
Committee, were continued and made more thorough during the year 
under review. Under the stress of circumstances, it was decided to transfer 
the work of the Hennequin Committee to three working groups instituted 
respectively by the Federation of Associations for Technical Education, 
the Federation of Committees of Roman Catholic Technical Schools, 
and the Federation of Protestant Unions of Technical Education. 


Apprenticeship The two sub-committees formed from the 
committee for the study of apprenticeship tuition, whose task was to 
examine the problems of further education, mentioned under Title II of 
the law on technical education, and the financial and administrative 
aspects of the relation between government, municipalities, apprenticeship 
systems, and school boards, completed their work in the year under 
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review and their reports are expected to be published shortly. The report 
of the first-mentioned sub-committee could serve as a basis for a thorough 
reorganization or total renewal of further education. 


Secondary Technical The committee for technical education appointed 
Education three sub-committees to deal with mechanics, 
electrical engineering and technical chemistry respectively. Another 
sub-committee is to be constituted for building and the construction and 
maintenance of roads and waterways. Since Ist September, 1953, the 
experimental curricula outlined by the three sub-committees have been 
in force at five secondary technical schools, i.e., at the polytechnical 
schools in Rotterdam and Bois de Duc (‘s-Hertogenbosch) for mechanics, 
at the schools in Eindhoven and Rotterdam for electrical engineering, 
and at the schools in Amsterdam (Plantage Muidergracht) and Dordrecht 
for technical chemistry. The results obtained so far are very promising, 
and the spirit and efficiency of the students seem to have considerably 
improved. 
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ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building Expenditure — Onoa- 
NIZATION — Silatistics — CunRICULA AND Metuops — Syllabuses and Tezt- 
books Revised — Tracuine Starr — Training — Salaries — AUXtAiaRy 
AND EXxTRA-scHoLastic Services — Officer for Special Education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The expenditure on education (excluding school 
buildings) in the year under review was £21,836,000, compared with 
£20,135,000 for the financial year ended 31st March, 1953. 


School Building Expenditure [uring the financial year ended 31st March, 
1954, some £6,800,000 was expended on buildings, land, furniture and 
equipment for schools, university colleges, and child welfare institutions. 
The comparable figure for the previous financial year was £5,500,000. 


ORGANIZATION 


Statistics There was an increase, compared with the 
previous year, of almost 10,000 in the number of pupils attending primary 
schools in 1953 and an increase of over 4,000 in those attending post- 
primary schools. Some 700 new primary school classrooms were built 
during the year and 234 new classrooms for post-primary schools. Six 
large new primary schools were completed in 1953 and four new post- 
primary schools were opened in the same period. In the same year 9 new 
kindergartens were recognized and 12 new nursery play centres, bringing 
the total of these institutions up to 143 and 83 respectively. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Stems ont Revised primary school syllabuses in reading, 
extbooks Revised music, handwriting, and physical education 
were published during the year under review. 

The series of six arithmetic textbooks for primary schools was being 
revised. Book I was published during the period under review. Book III 
was in the hands of the printer and drafts of the remaining books had been 
discussed with teachers and were being tried out in the schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training In February, 1954, a second department for the 
training of post-primary teachers was opened. In the past, post-primary 


From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
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teachers were trained at Auckland Teachers’ College only, but from the 
beginning of 1954 similar training was also available in a separate depart- 
ment of the Christchurch Teachers’ College. 


Salaries A new and improved salary scale for post- 
primary teachers came into force in 1953. 


AUXILIARY AND EXxTRa-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


In 1953, an inspector of schools in the Depart- 
ment of Education was appointed * Officer for 
Special Education "’ and charged with responsibility for the supervision 
and development of work in this field. The extent and range of the facilities 
provided in 1953 is indicated in the following table : 
of School, No. of Schools, No. of No. of 
or Clinic Classes or Clinics Teachers Pupils 
Cerebral palsy schools 22 80 
Occupation centres . 16 155 
Hospital classes 41 663 
Special classes for backward children | 54 744 
Sight-saving classes , s 3 41 
Health camp schools . 16 244 
Remedial clinics 2 53 
Convalescent school 3 45 
Speech clinics ji 1,188 
School for the deaf 342 
Special schools... . 96 
Schools for delinquent children 40 
School for the blind 63 
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NICARAGUA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 


matey 3 Campaign — Primary Schools — Secondary Education — 
eae ducation — Teacher Training — National University — School 
uilding. 


Literacy Campaign During the year under review some 16,809 pupils 
attended literacy courses. At the beginning of the 1954-1955 year, such 
pupils will number 22,840, and their teachers 1,124. 

Further training courses were organized for rural teachers, the curricula 
were revised, and the textbook for the courses was improved. With a 
view to reaching the most distant parts of the country, a cultural mission 
was set up at Waspan in the Rio Coco area, and equipped with all the 
material necessary to fulfil its task under the difficult conditions obtaining. 
Some 61 schools, including those of Cruta, Awasbila, Tikiraya, Umbrus 
and Tuburus, were established in the same area. 


Primary Schools In the period under report 505 new primary 
schools were opened, bringing the total of such schools to 1,931. Some 726 
new primary teachers were appointed, bringing their total to 3,446. 


Secondary Education In the year under review, public secondary 
schools (institutos) numbered 10, with a total of 1,430 pupils and 135 
teachers. Private secondary schools numbered 29, with a total of 2,228 
pupils and 327 teachers. 


Vocational Education Special attention was given in the year under 
report to the national school of commerce. This school has 380 pupils, 
and is the first establishment of its kind in the country. It has given such 
satisfactory results that it has been decided to set up an evening school 
of commerce. In addition, there are 33 private schools of commerce, 
with a total of 3,449 pupils. In the towns of Managua, Leén, Granada and 
Masaya, there are also schools of industrial arts and of domestic economy ; 
they give the same training, but at a more advanced level, as the vocational 
secondary school due to be opened shortly at Managua. The pupils of 
the latter school will be given practical instruction on modern machinery 
enabling them to become skilled craftsmen, estate managers, etc. 


Teacher Training A Chilean specialist was appointed in the year 
under review by the Ministry of Education to direct the men’s normal 
school and act as adviser to the women’s normal school, with a view to 
unifying the systems of the two schools. Together these schools turned 
out 30 qualified teachers ; they had a combined total of 389 pupils, all of 
whom held State scholarships. 


National University Improvements were made in the year under 
review in the cultural level and the material conditions of the national 


1 From the report sent by the Nicaraguan Ministry of Education. 
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university. The university sent a delegation to the second conference 
and to the first general assembly of Latin-American universities, held at 
Santiago in Chile. It received a number of distinguished visitors, who 
lectured freely on various subjects. It took part in the celebrations in 
connection with the 700th anniversary of the University of Salamanca, 
Spain. 

The numerous improvements in material conditions include the 
construction of one of the most up-to-date chemistry laboratories in 
Central America. The library now contains 4,254 books, and has all the 
necessary equipment for an institution of its importance. 

Enrolments at the university numbered 1,078 in the year under 
review, of whom 386 held government scholarships. The government 
also granted scholarships to 106 students for study abroad. The university 
** delegation "’ established at Managua, the capital, affords medical students 
in their seventh year opportunities of practical work in the general hospital, 
and the university examinations witnessed to the excellent results of 
this innovation. 

Engineers are trained in the physics faculty of the national university ; 
they render invaluable service to the country, given its present level of 
economic development. The national school of music is to be transformed 
into a national conservatory. 

In close cooperation with the Ministry, the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Cooperation Service trains rural teachers and establishes vocational 
schools. In the year under review it organized nine further training 
course for rural teachers ; the operation of these courses was controlled 
by specialists in the Service, who have now adapted themselves to the 
Nicaraguan mentality. 


Sehool Building At the close of the year under review the Ramirez 
Goyena Secondary School was almost completed, and its first pupils are 
already using a number of its classrooms. The architecture, hygienic 
and educational conditions, teaching and school materials, and qualified 
staff of this school make it one of the most outstanding institutions of 
its kind in Central America. In the year under review work was begun 
on the construction of schools in all parts of the country. 





NORWAY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Administrative Changes — Budget — New School Buildings — Experi- 
mental Classes Law — Statistics — New Schools — Continuation Courses — 
Civie Education — Home Economics — New Textbooks — Teacher Training — 
Teachers’ Salaries. 


Administrative Changes The Norwegian primary and continuation schools 
are controlled by municipal organs (skolestyrer) under a school director 
as supervisory authority. Until Ist July, 1953, Norway was divided 
into nine school directorates, but from the date mentioned a tenth school 
directorate was instituted (Mére and Romsdal, its office being at Alesund) 
by sub-dividing two of the districts. At the same time the school directorate 
of Nidaros was installed at Trondheim. 

In the year under review, moreover, the act on apprenticeship training 
of 14th July, 1950, was applied to 6 additional trades and 10 additional 
industrial groups in the iron and metallurgical industries. 

The administration of schools for children having particular difficulties 
in adapting themselves to surroundings (psychiatric cases) was on Ist July, 
1953, transferred to the Ministry for Social Welfare, and given the name 
of Verneskoler (guardian schools). 


Below are shown the State grants to the various 
categories of schools in million kroner, for the year under review and the 
preceding year : 

1952-1953 1953-1954 
rn 6 4 6 «bs ates 8 oe fk 8 80.1 
Comtimuation schools .........-++-6-. 6.2 
re’ hs 6 a a 6 bk 4 oe 8 fe 12.8 
ee os Cn ge Eo ete yy os wt ge 5.9 
De WEE 6 bs 8 ee ts ce 8 8 et 18.6 
Teacher training colleges ........... 4.6 
WUD 5 gk ae bes oe 8 ct ft te ee 12.6 
nnn :¢ > 3 « «ws ee 6 6 8 Bes 38.5 


BEE: dit ech attis.d 179.3 


The increase in grants is due mainly to an increase in the number of 
children starting in primary schools and the establishment of new continua- 
tion schools and other schools receiving State aid. 

Of the secondary schools, one rural college (gymnas) was taken 
over by the State, a new State secondary school (realskole) was erected 
in an area having few schools, and five additional municipal schools were 
receiving State aid, in the period under report. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. R. Beromann, delegate of the Norwegian 
government. 
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New School Buildings In the year under review, building materials 
for day and boarding schools were still subject to rationing. The building 
activity within the school sector in 1953 was characterized by the fact 
that local authorities were given the right to grant building licences for 
smaller school buildings within the framework of the building programme 
of the various communities. Previously only the central authority for 
building matters had the right to grant building licences for every school 
building separately within the quota of building materials reserved in 
the national budget for the building of schools. The transfer to the county 
rationing commissions of authority to grant building licences for school 
buildings resulted in the building of a total floor area of about 150,000 
square metres for primary and continuation schools in 1953. Thus building 
was doubled as compared with 1952, and probably the year 1953 will be 
the best year on record. In 1954 the central educational quota at the 
disposal of the Ministry was the same as in 1953, and it is assumed that 
the county rationing commissions will therefore grant approximately 
the same number of building licences for smaller school buildings. Thus 
the total number of schools erected will be about the same as in 1953, 

The dividing up of school building into several stages was maintained, 
The first stage comprises classrooms, workshops and kitchens, while the 
building of gymnasiums, rooms for sewing and needlework, etc., must be 
postponed for some time. 

There is still a great demand for new classrooms in the secondary 
schools. In the year ending 31st December, 1953, was built a total floor 
area of about 13,000 square metres for secondary schools. This meant 
a considerably larger building programme than there had been hitherto 
in the years after the war for this category of schools. 

In the period under report, work in connection with the erection 
of new buildings for vocational schools was continued. Building licences 
were granted for a floor area of about 17,000 square metres for vocational 
schools. Of the State grants for vocational schools, one-and-a-half million 
kroner were specifically granted for the erection of schools in North Norway; 
this was the first grant in connection with a plan for the erection of voca- 
tional schools in this part of the country. 

The following special schools for handicapped children were inaugurated 
in the year under review : Huseby State School, for blind children ; Toten 
State School, for girls having difficulties in adapting themselves to their 
surroundings. Plans were being worked out for the erection of a new 
State teacher training college at Christiansand. 


Experimental ClassesLaw (Qn 22n1 June, 1954, the Norwegian national 
assembly passed a law on “ Experiments in Schools "’. The law provides 
that a council for such experiments shall be established. Before a decision 
is taken regarding the setting up of experiments, the council must submit 
to the Ministry plans concerning them. The law permits experimental 
activities to be carried out in primary, continuation, secondary, folk 
high, and special schools, teacher training colleges, and vocational 
schools, and, if desired, experiments in connection with new categories 
of schools. The law is likely to be made valid from the beginning of the 
scholastic year 1954-1955. The experimental activities may cover the 
organization of schools as well as curricula, methods, ete. 
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Statistics The high birth rate after 1945 is being felt more 
and more strongly in the primary schools, and it has also begun to be 
felt in the secondary schools. In the year under review the total number 
of children in the secondary schools was as follows: junior secondary 
schools (realskolen), 31,646 (about one half girls) ; senior secondary schools 
(gymnasia), 12,269 (two fifths girls). In the autumn of 1953 a total number 
of 14,168 pupils started in the first form of the realskole or gymnas, i.e., 
about one third of all the boys and girls who were 14 years of age in 1953. 
The number of pupils taking their baccalaureate examination in the spring 
term of 1954 was 3,944. The number of pupils in the permanent vocational 
schools was about 17,000, which means an increase of about 500. In 
addition, 4,000 pupils had tuition and training in extraordinarily established 
courses for vocational training. 


New Schools A new State vocational school for the lumber 
and woodworking industry, and a new vocational school for girls of limited 
ability (Halsnoey State School), were established in the year under review. 


Continuation Courses During the period under report, at a few of 
the folk high schools, a one-year course for former pupils was established. 
The choice of lines at the practical summer courses, furthermore, at some 
of these schools, was enlarged within the framework given in the regulations 
for the folk high schools and in the recommendations of the commission 
on coordination of schools. 


Civie Education In virtue of section 8 of the secondary schools 


act of 10th May, 1935, the experimental activities in that category of 
schools continued during the period under report. On the basis of the 
experimentation hitherto made and of various recommendations on the 
subject, plans were being worked out for introducing civic education 
(sociology) as a written subject in the modern language side in the upper 
section of secondary schools. 


Home Economics The rapid development in home economics 
resulted in the year under review in a greater demand than before for 
modern classrooms and means of instruction, and in a very noticeable 
increase in efficiency of training and tuition in this field, particularly in 
the folk high schools. A government board was working on the reorganiza- 
tion of home economics in the various categories of schools, and its report 
is due to be published before the end of 1954. 


New Textbooks In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion published a handbook for physical education teachers, called Leik 
og idrett (play and sports). After long and careful study, verbally identical 
texts for the catechism primers were decided upon, in cooperation with 
the bishops of the State church, school directors, the university faculties, 
and leading educators. A number of new and revised editions of previous 
editions of textbooks were authorized. 


Teacher Training Deficiency in the number of trained teachers for 
primary schools resulted in more classes being set up at the teacher training 
colleges, with tuition and training separated (covering one year each). 
This arrangement was established in the two-year courses for students 
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in possession of the baccalaureate, and there exists at present a total 
number of 14 classes having tuition and training separated. After the 
first school year the students must do practical work as teachers for one 
year. Consequently, they take their final examination after three years. 
From and including the autumn term of 1954 there are plans for setting 
up a teacher training class at Volda having a four-year course, in which 
the requirements for mathematics and English will be more severe. From 
and including the autumn term of 1954 there are plans for the establishment 
of an evening school for the training of teachers at Oslo with a five-year 
course. 

A new non-permanent teacher training school was also established 
in the year under review, at Bergen. The number of students in the 
teacher training schools increased by about 100 to a total of 2,040. 

During this same period, moreover, were established two one-year 
courses for training new teachers for special schools, the state course for 
teachers at Skddalen State School for the Deaf, and the State course for 
training teachers at Granhaug State School for children and adolescents 
with speech difficulties. 

More concise plans for the experimental activities in the teacher 
training schools had been worked out by the close of the period under 
report. 

Through a royal order dated 7th May, 1954, new regulations were 
set up for the pedagogical seminary. These regulations comprise provision, 
among other things, for additional tuition for the science teachers graduated 
from the university, so that these teachers may be able to give tuition 
in special subjects besides those in which they have passed their university 
examination. 


Teachers’ Salaries No important changes were made in the salaries 
for teachers in the various categories of schools, apart from a salary 
increase for some older teachers with incomplete university education, 
and teaching theoretical or practical subjects in secondary schools. A 
committee on teachers’ salaries, however, was appointed through royal 
order, and by November, 1955, is to report on salaries and conditions of 
service for the various categories of schools. 





PAKISTAN 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Introduction — Teacher Training — ee gg Education — Secondary 
Education — Technical Education — Physical Education — Handicapped 
Children — Advisory Board of Education — Cultural Activities — Centrally 
Administered Areas — Baluchistan — Frontier Regions of N.W.F.P. — 
Technical Assistance — Scholarships — Archives and Libraries. 


Introduction During the year under review educational 
development in the various provinces of Pakistan maintained a steady 
pace. The provincial governments and the universities, with the help of 
their own financial resources, supplemented by grants from the “ Social 
Uplift Fund " of the central government, continued to expand and improve 
educational facilities at all levels. The central government set up a planning 
board for preparing a comprehensive “ Five-Year National Plan of Deve- 
lopment ” based on the fullest utilization of the human and material 
resources of the country for the economic and social uplift of the people. 
Education, being a fundamental activity for social, economic and political 
progress, will naturally find an important place in that Plan. 

The development of education in all parts of the country under the 
“ Social Uplift Programme " of the central government showed a slightly 
better speed than in the previous year. The total amount placed at the 
disposal of the various units of Pakistan out of the Social Uplift Fund 
during the year under review was 14.8 million rupees. A sum of 384,000 
rupees was paid as grant to the sports, cultural, literary and linguistic 
bodies in Pakistan. It included a special grant of 50,000 rupees to the 
Anjuman Tarraqqi Urdu on the occasion of its golden jubilee and a similar 
grant to the “ Board of Control for Cricket in Pakistan ” for the tour of 
the Pakistani team to the United Kingdom. 


Teacher Training Being undoubtedly the most vital single factor 
in the successful implementation of sound educational development, 
teachers are being given the highest priority in the national scheme for 
the improvement of educational standards at all stages of education. 
Every effort is being made to improve the quality of teachers in the 
schools, colleges and universities. The national resources and the assistance 
received from foreign countries under the various Technical Assistance 
programmes are being fully harnessed to improve the quality of teachers 
of all grades. For this purpose the central and the provincial governments 
are also running overseas scholarships schemes for the training in foreign 
countries of teachers and educational administrators. During the year 
under review 4 women scholars were sent overseas under government 
overseas scholarship schemes, and 34 candidates were sent under the 
various Technical Assistance programmes. In addition to the extensions 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr A. M. Cuowpuury, delegate of the government 
of Pakistan. 
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made in the existing training institutions for the teachers of primary and 
secondary schools, one new teachers’ training college was opened at Karachi 
and one women’s training college at Mymensing in order to meet the 
urgent need for trained teachers. 


Compulsory Education In the period under report there was a steady 
increase in primary schools all over the country. West Pakistan showed a 
12.5% increase in the number of schools. The introduction of compulsory 
primary education was also making reasonably satisfactory progress. In 
the North-West Frontier Province the free supply of textbooks to pupils 
in primary schools and free education up to matriculation in the case 
of girls and up to middle stage in the case of boys were the highlights 
of educational development during the year under review. Eighteen new 
primary schools were started and the enrolment went up from 91,000 to 
100,000. 

In East Bengal, a ten-year scheme for the introduction of free com- 
pulsory primary education for children between the ages of 6 to 11 year. 
had already covered one fifth of the province. In the other provinces, 
primary education, though not yet compulsory, is free of any charges 
55.4% of the children between 6 and 11 years of age are attending school. 
The province has therefore still to make considerable leeway in achieving 
the objective of providing educational facilities to all children of primary 
school age. 

In Sind, compulsory primary education continued to be introduced 
at the rate of 3 faulgas per year; 36 taulgas had already been covered 
by this scheme. In addition to providing primary education free through- 
out the province, the provincial government is awarding 1,500 scholar- 
ships worth from 2 to 15 rupees per month to deserving poor students, 

In Punjab, the problem of providing free and compulsory primary 
education is of immense magnitude. The present number of schools 
provide facilities for only one third of the population of primary school 
age children. To provide educational facilities for children of the primary 
age group in the Punjab 2,400 more schools are required. If 1,200 primary 
schools are started each year it will take the province twenty years to 
achieve the objective of universal primary education. 


Secondary Education Progress in the field of secondary education 
has kept pace with all-round educational development. During the year 
under review there was an increase of 5%, in the total number of secondary 
schools in Pakistan. The various provinces engaged in revising the sylla- 
buses in accordance with the educational needs of the country had nearly 
completed the job, and new textbooks were either being published or 
were under preparation for use in secondary schools. The Education 
Departments of the provinces aim to reorganize secondary education so 
as to make it a complete stage in itself and not to keep it a mere feeder to 
university education as has been the case in the past. This will help towards 
allowing only the ablest students te go to the university. Steps are being 
taken to reorganize secondary education and to provide more technical 
and vocational schools. The principle of diversification is being applied 
in order to improve the educational system in Pakistan, which has hitherto 
suffered from being inelastic and over-literary. 
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Technical Education On the recommendation of the technical edu- 
cation council for Pakistan the first technical secondary school was 
established in Karachi in July, 1951. This school provides for secondary 
education with a technical bias. The experiment has been successful 
and the school enjoys great popularity. Similar schools are being set up 
in all the provinces of Pakistan, and the United Kingdom government 
under the Colombo Plan has offered to provide equipment and books as 
well as training facilities for the staff. Eight such schools are being 
established in the various provinces. 

The first of the three polytechnics recommended by the technical 
education council for Pakistan is being established in Karachi. The 
construction of the buildings is well under way, and it is expected that the 
workshop, laboratory, power house, etc., will be ready towards the end of 
1954. More than 60%, of the machinery and equipment provided by the 
Ford Foundation has already arrived in Karachi; the remainder is on 
its way and is expected to reach Karachi soon. Recruitment for some of 
the posts of the polytechnic has already been made and some candidates 
have been sent to the United States for training under the Technical 
Cooperation Administration Programme. The scheme for establishing 
a similar polytechnic in East Bengal is also progressing satisfactorily. 


Physical Education On the recommendation of the Advisory Board 
of Education for Pakistan a council for physical education was set up to 
advise the central and provincial governments on physical education in 
relation to educational institutions in the country. This council held its 
first meeting in Karachi on 27th June, 1953, and recommended (a) the 
establishment of a central sports control board; (b) the provision of 
playing fields, medical examination of students, and mid-day meals in 
schools ; and (c) adequate training of physical education instructors, The 
council also appointed a sub-committee to examine the question of the 
reorganization of physical education in educational institutions at various 


levels. 


Handicapped Children The services of Sir Cluth Machanzie, chairman 
of the World Braille Council set up by Unesco, were acquired from the 
United Nations with effect from 1st October, 1953, for one year in order to 
make a survey of the work which is being done in the field of education 
and vocational guidance of the blind, and to advise the government on 
the provision of better services for the blind and on the adoption of the 
new Urdu Braille. The work is still in progress. 


Advisory Board At its sixth meeting held at Peshawar in March, 
of Education 1954, the Advisory Board of Education for 
Pakistan recommended the establishment of two statutory bodies to be 
called the “ Pakistan Academy of Sciences" and the “ Pakistan Aca- 
demy of Art and Letters "’, and also the setting up of a central institute 
for advanced research in education on scientific lines. The Board also 
recommended the establishment of educational publications, and approved 
of the proposal to establish experimental “‘ Cultural Missions "’ in 
Pakistan on the Mexican model, to spread fundamental education in the 
rural areas. ’ 
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Cultural Activities On the invitation of the government of Persia a 
Pakistan Cultural Mission comprising 14 educationists, teachers and pro- 
fessors visited places of historical and cultural interest in Persia for a 
fortnight in June-July, 1953. 

A cultural agreement between Egypt and Pakistan was signed in 
Karachi on the 14th November, 1953, with the object of strengthening 
and developing educational, scientific and cultural cooperation between 
the two countries. 

The Iqbal Academy was set up in the year under review in pursuance 
of the Iqbal Academy Act 1951. The council of the Academy was consti- 
tuted with the election of 15 members and with the nomination of another 
15 members by the central government. The director of the Academy 
was also appointed; he will also act as secretary of the council. The 
question of bringing out an illustrated edition of Iqbal’s work was under 
consideration by the Academy. A grant of 25,000 rupees was paid to the 
Academy for the year under review. 

Under the University Science Teaching Project, Unesco awarded two 
fellowships to Pakistani nationals for higher studies in mineralogy and 
metallurgy in Sweden and Australia for one and two years respectively. 
After training, they will take over the departments of mineralogy and 
metallurgy in Punjab University and Ahsanullah Engineering College at 
Dacca, respectively. 

On the recommendation of the central government, Dr. Mahmud 
Husain, head of the department of history in Karachi University, was 
elected a full member of the International Commission for a Scientific 
and Cultural History of Mankind set up by Unesco. 

The third meeting of the Pakistan National Commission for Coopera- 
tion with Unesco was held on the 5th March, 1954, at Peshawar. The 
Commission recommended that at least one subcommission be set up for 
each of Unesco’s programme chapters, namely, education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, cultural activities, and mass communication. It also 
recommended the setting up of a small standing committee in Karachi to 
handle the more urgent work of Unesco. The establishment of an adequate 
secretariat in the Ministry of Education was also recommended so that the 
work pertaining to Unesco could be dealt with effectively. The Commis- 
sion approved the proposal relating to (a) establishment of a documentation 
centre in Pakistan, a drugs research section at the Peshawar regional 
laboratories of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, and a 
child guidance clinic ; (b) obtaining Unesco assistance in the development 
of geology and mineralogy at Punjab University and (c) conducting a 
hydrological survey of Pakistan. 

Under the scheme for free exchange of literature with foreign coun- 
tries, sets of selected Urdu literature were presented to the universities of 
Helsinki (Finland), Uppsala (Sweden), and Padova (Italy), which provide 
facilities for the study of Urdu. In addition, literature on Pakistan and 
Islam was also supplied to the Zahira College and Muslim Library of 
Colombo (Ceylon). 


Centrally Administered In the year under review there was a general 
Asens increase in college enrolment, which indicates 
the growing need for facilities of collegiate education. In order to meet 
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this need the central government formulated a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a college for men in Karachi with the capacity to enrol about 
1,000 students of the college. The government also proposed to give 
building and equipment grants amounting to 200,000 rupees to the non- 
government colleges in Karachi during the fiscal year 1954. 

The non-government colleges were given normal grants amounting 
to 134,000 rupees and compensatory grants amounting to 252,837 rupees 
during the year under review. The compensatory grants were given to 
make up for the loss in fee income due to reduction of tuition fees ordered 
by the government through a press note issued in April, 1953. To the non- 
government schools also a sum of 67,027 rupees was paid as compensation, 
besides the normal and building grants which amounted to 694,260 and 
450,000 rupees respectively. To provide relief to poor students of secondary 
schools and to assist in the education of physically handicapped children, 
the central government sanctioned 41,250 rupees for scholarships and 
10,000 rupees each for the School for the Blind and the School for the 
Deaf-and-Dumb. The above mentioned grants were given to non-official 
bodies in order to encourage public initiative in the field of education. 
The government sanctioned the establishment of 16 new primary, 4 second- 
ary and 3 teacher training schools at Karachi. 

Karachi Secondary Education (Amendment) Act, 1953, was passed 
on the 23th September, 1953, by the Constituent Assembly, enabling the 
Karachi Board of Secondary Education to hold a supplementary examina- 
tion for the benefit of the failures of the Board’s High School Final Examina- 


tion. The legislation was sponsored by the central government, on the 
persistent demand of the public and students. 


Baluchistan Queeta College was raised to the status of a 
degree college as far back as 1948. In order to cope with the increasing 
enrolment, additional posts for teaching staff were created in the year 
under review both in science and arts subjects. A sum of 10,000 rupees 
was sanctioned for the purchase of science equipment and furniture. 


Frontier Regions The government established 49 boys’ primary 
of N.W.F.P. schools and 4 girls’ primary schools and took 
over 1 private school and 1 adult education centre. In addition 9 primary 
schools were raised to lower middle stage, 4 lower middle schools were 
raised to the status of middle schools, and 3 middle schools were raised 
to the status of high schools. 


Technical Assistance In addition to the continued participation of 
Pakistan in the various Technical Assistance programmes, an agreement 
was signed in 1953 between the governments of Pakistan and the United 
States regarding the Inter-College Exchange Project. This agreement 
provides for the joint financing of the Project—the government of the 
United States contributing $1,380,000 and the Pakistan government 
contributing a corresponding rupee fund. This agreement also provides 
for arrangements for the exchange of teachers, administrators, students, 
information, and educational supplies and equipment between the colleges 
in Pakistan engaged in or seeking to develop the teaching of agriculture, 
forestry, engineering, home economics, medicine and public health, 
educational methods, and applied sciences, and appropriate colleges 
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engaged in the teaching of these subjects in the United States. The repre- 
sentatives of the Washington, Texas and Colorado Universities visited 
the Punjab, East Bengal, and the North-West Frontier Province respec- 
tively to assess the needs of the institutions in these provinces. Their 
reports have been received and approved by the Pakistani authorities 
concerned. This programme is expected to start from the academic year 
1954-1955. 


Scholarships An overseas training scheme catering for the 
central and provincial governments, with private industry providing 
260 scholarships for advance studies abroad in scientific and tech- 
nological subjects, has been sanctioned by the government of Pakistan. 
The scholarships are to be awarded over a period of three years and will 
be financed out of a non-lapsable fund of 300,000 rupees created by the 
government. The P.P.S.C. has been asked to advertise the first batch of 
39 scholarships under the scheme. 

For the economic and educational uplift of the Scheduled Caste 
minority a Scheduled Caste Scholarships Board formed by the government 
of Pakistan awards annually scholarships to Scheduled Caste students. 
Some 156 candidates have been selected for the award of Scheduled Caste 
internal scholarships for the year under review at a total cost of 
65,000 rupees. 


Archives and Libraries The second session of the Pakistan Historical 
Records and Archives Commission was held at Peshawar from 26th 
February to 2nd March, 1954. 

A combined exhibition of original farmans, historical documents, 
manuscripts etc., was organized for the occasion by the Museums Asso- 
ciation Pakistan, the History Conference, and the Pakistan Historical 
Records and Archives Commission. 

The number of books acquired by the Central Secretariat Library 
during the year under review was about 3,000. About 2,800 publications 
were issued to various Ministries of the government of Pakistan, members 
of the departments, and research scholars. The number of books added 
to the Liaquat National Library, during the period under review was 
about 7,000. Among the new receipts special mention may be made of a 
substantial number of valuable publications presented as a gift by the 
United States Embassy in Pakistan. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Organization — Budget — School 
Building — OncGanization — Schools for Nomads — Secondary Education — 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative The only major change made in the year under 
Organisation review in the field of school administration was 
the division of the directorate of education in the provinces into two 
sections, one concerned with purely administrative matters, the other 
with the technical problems of the “ academies in the provinces. 


Budget In 1954 the national education budget amounted 
to 2,155,694,000 rials (32 rials=1 dollar) as compared with 1,931,341,600 
rials for the preceding year, and represented 14% of the State budget. The 
two main divisions in the national education budget were as follows : 
284,080,000 rials (13°%, of the total) for higher education ; 1,871,614,000 
rials (87°, of the total) for all other levels of education. The budgetary 
increase as compared with the preceding year amounts to 224,352,400 rials 
(11.5%), of which 64,590,400 rials (30%) is for higher education, and 
159,762,000 rials (9°%) for other levels of education. 


School Building A seven-year plan of school building exists, 
providing for the construction of 310 schools (of which 60 are to be in 
Teheran) each year. During the period under report, however, no new 
construction work was undertaken, owing to lack of the necessary finance, 
and the only activity in this field was continued work on the construction 
of buildings for the new science and agriculture faculties of the University 
of Teheran ; it was possible to bring part of these buildings into use. 
A large amphitheatre for the medical faculty was also completed. The 
financial year in Persia begins on 21st March, and the increase made in 
the national education budget will therefore take effect only during the 
course of the 1954-1955 school year. 

Voluntary subscriptions for the construction of the new theological 
faculty of the University of Teheran amounted to 1,400,000 rials. Two 
buildings were placed at the disposal of the medical faculty at Ispahan 
by a private person. 


ORGANIZATION 


Schools for Nomads Committees were set up in the year under review 
to plan the establishment in 1954-1955 of mobile schools for nomads. 


*From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Knocusine, delegate of the Persian government. 
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Secondary Education The final examinations for parts one and two 
of the baccalaureate, formerly held at national examination centres to 
which special representatives were sent for the purposes of control, were 
placed in the period under report under the exclusive control of secondary 
headmasters. A committee was appointed to propose a reform of the 
secondary curriculum with a view to its better adaptation to the country’s 
needs and the demands of modern educational theory. 


Vocational Education Vocational education, given in rural and voca- 
tional schools, has been given special attention in recent years. 

A plan exists whereby the 6th and 7th primary classes in rural areas 
will be transformed into classes giving instruction in agriculture. Provision 
is made in the plan for the establishment of 1,860 such classes, catering 
for 55,800 pupils a year, within a period of five years. In the year under 
review, 70 classes were transformed in this way. 

Three-year regional agricultural schools, moreover, are to be set up, 
at which the best pupils from the 6th-year agricultural classes may receive 
more advanced instruction, enabling them to pass the competitive entrance 
examinations into the agricultural normal schools. 

A similar plan exists for the transformation within a period of five 
years of the 1,100 5th and 6th classes in urban areas into vocational 
classes catering for 27,000 pupils a year. During the year under review 
18 classes were transformed in this way, and catered for 700 pupils. One 
regional school, moreover, was opened at Tabriz, and one at Mahallat, 
and began with 45 pupils. Several other schools are due to be established 
in the next few years, offering vocational education, varying in kind 
according to area, to the pupils from the 6th vocational class ; the course 
will be a three-year one, and the best pupils will be able to continue their 
studies at the technical colleges. 

It should be noted that the rural and vocational schools obtain 
assistance under Point IV auspices, and enjoy the advice of experts from 
Unesco and other Specialized Agencies. 


Higher Education A committee composed of the heads of faculties 
is to meet in Teheran shortly to take all necessary steps to improve and 
extend higher education. 


Statistics Primary education. Some 274 new primary 
schools were established during the school year 1953-1954, bringing the 
total of such schools to 5,959. In schools already existing, 490 new 
classes were opened. As compared with the preceding year, primary 
enrolments increased by 59,437 (44,578 boys and 14,859 girls) to 790,230 
(587,557 boys and 202,673 girls); the increase was of the order of 8%. 
The number of teachers increased by 2,426 (1,776 men and 650 women), 
to a total of 26,965 (18,416 men and 8,649 women); the increase was of 
the order of 11% in the case of the men teachers, 8%, in that of the 
women, and 10° for the combined total. 


Secondary education. As compared with the preceding year, the 
number of secondary schools increased by 42, and the number of pupils 
by 18,197 (18%) to a total of 119,337, and 290 new teachers were appointed. 
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Higher education. As compared with the preceding year, the number 
of students increased by 10%. New classes were opened in the medical 
faculties at Chiraz, Meched and Ispahan. At the University of Teheran, 
the number of students increased from 7,855 to 8,311, the total of works 
in the various libraries increased by 11°, and these libraries increased 
their displays of foreign scientific periodicals. New equipment and labor- 
atories were provided for the faculties of science, technology, medicine, 
veterinary science, and agriculture. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curriculum Reform In the year under review a curriculum reform 
Committee committee was set up in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and will present its recommendations to the higher educational 
council. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Consideration was being given in the year under 
review to the question of training 330 primary and secondary teachers for 
rural areas through the envisaged practical vacation courses at Teheran, 
Kermanschah, Chiraz, and Sari. Some 110 teachers from technical and 
vocational secondary schools are to be trained in the same way at Meched, 
Ispahan, Tabriz, and Teheran. The expenditure on all the practical 
courses in question will be met under Point IV auspices, and the plan 


of the work was drawn up in consultation with specialists from Unesco. 
Each year 30 primary teachers are granted leave with full pay and allow- 
ances to study at the secondary normal school. 


Salaries During the period under report a law was sub- 
mitted to parliament to unify teachers’ salary scales. A law was 
passed towards the close of the period granting primary and secondary 
teachers considerable increases in salary, and raising the minimum salary 
from 1,500 rials to 2,500 rials a month. A bill was also submitted to 
parliament providing for family allowances for all officials, including 
teachers, of 100 rials per month per child. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Scholarships No increases were made in the number of scholar- 
ships in the year under review ; the new credits were not available prior 
to 21st March, 1954. 


Welfare Services Various assistance and welfare bodies distributed 
clothing to necessitous pupils during the period under report. Textbooks 
and school materials were distributed to rural school pupils by the planning 
authority, part of whose funds are earmarked for such purposes. 


Boy Scouts Great efforts have been made in Persia to 
rebuild the boy scout movement. No precise figures are as yet available, 
but great progress was apparently made in this connection during the 
year under review, as compared with the period immediately following 
the war. 
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os Education In the year under review the sports associations 
Sports made considerable progress, and achieved a 
greater measure of coordination, thanks to the endeavours of the physical 
education and sports organization. Consideration was given to the possi- 
bility of opening a higher normal school of physical education at Teheran. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Government Reorganization and 
Inspection — Budget — School Building — OnGanization — Primary Educa- 
tion Act Passed — Statistical Data — Vocational Education — CuRRICULA AND 
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Laboratories Planned —- New Methods — New Textbooks New Secondary 
Curriculum Started —- Teacuina Starr — Secondary Teacher Training — 
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INTRODUCTION 


The educational programme in the Philippines in the year under 
review laid emphasis on instruction and activities around the theme: 
* Vitalizing the Community School Program for Moral and Civic Education 
in a Democracy”’. Community education embracing children, youths 
and adults, in and out of school, therefore stressed the development of 
“ healthy citizens of good moral character, equipped with the knowledge, 
habits, and ideals needed for a happy and useful home and community 
life "’ (Elementary Education Act of 1953, Republic Act No. 896, Congress 
of the Philippines). The various phases of the community school programme 
were geared to the possibility of securing a climate conducive to the 
attainment of the desired aims by both the school population and the 
community in general, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Government Reorganization No appreciable changes in administrative organs 
and Incpection or inspectorate took place during the period 
under report. Preparations, however, were made for an expected re- 
organization of the government which was authorized by a recent act of 
the Philippine Congress, and which may be adopted in the coming year. 
The Bureau of Public Schools, including its administrative set-up, may 
be affected. An addition of one supervisor, to handle matters relating to 
the education of handicapped children, was made in the year under 
review to the supervisory staff of the General Office. 


Budget A foundation programme for financing public 
education was prepared in the year under review, and was awaiting 
Congressional action ; if given legislative sanction, it will assure the public 
schools specific funds for their maintenance, improvement, and operation. 
The public education budget amounted to 155,813,600 pesos, representing 
a per pupil cost of 43.51 pesos and a per capita cost of 7.41 pesos. An 
appreciable increase is to be noted over the school budget of 1952-1953, 
which amounted to 150,733,890 pesos, representing a per pupil cost of 
41.18 pesos and a per capita cost of 7.31 pesos. These figures cover national 
school appropriations only. Data for provincial, municipal, and city 
expenditures for public education are not yet available. 


1 From the report sent by the Philippine Ministry of Education. 
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School Building A partial report of schools constructed in the 
year under review places their number at 292. This may seem small in 
comparison with the complete figure for 1952-1953, which is 416. It is 
expected that when the complete data for 1953-1954 are received this 
number may be more than 416. A five-year school building programme 
was underway at the close of the year. 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary Education The passage of a law (Republic Act No. 896, 
Act Passed Second Congress of the Philippines), known as 
the “ Elementary Education Act of 1953", introduces changes in the 
existing educational system. Foremost among them is the lengthening 
of compulsory schooling and studies, up to the completion of elementary 
education which is normally from grade I to VII (7 years). The last 
grade (VII) is only a restoration, since it was cut off in 1940 by another 
law. Formerly, compulsory education was for 4 years, grade I to IV. 
The former provision of a fine ranging from not less than 20 pesos to not 
more than 50 pesos for parents failing to enrol and keep their children in 
school for the stipulated period, is still in force. Enrolment in grade | 
is fixed at the age of 7 years. A kindergarten class maintained from muni- 
cipal and parent-teacher association funds was brought into operation 
in a province in Central Luzon ; this is a significant addition to public 
education. 

Statistical Data The following data show the situation as regards 
enrolment, teachers, and schools, in the year under review and the preceding 
year : 


Annual Enrolment 1952-1953 1953-1954 


6.0 als e~0 @ bie 3,438,832 3,354,970 
ee ee 216,875 220,836 
CO ae ee 5,068 4,935 


yee 3,660,775 3,580,741 





Number of Teachers 
a a 83,269 87,609 
Secondary Pee eo 8,014 8,306 
GI a Se 245 250 


Seed) oi ire 91,528 96,165 


Number of Schools 
Pd ws we Wiel 23,677 24,826 
ee ae 353 356 
ND ia. ate ‘wtane hae 15 15 
i a a 24,045 25,197 








Vocational Education By an act of Congress, several provincial trade 
and agricultural schools were converted in the year under review into 
national schools of arts and trades and national regional agricultural 
schools (five of the former and one of the latter). It is planned to continue 
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this conversion in the coming year. The “‘ Philippine School of Commerce ” 
was similarly converted into the “ Philippine College of Commerce” 
with an independent administration headed by a president, and the 
“ Bukidnon National Agricultural School” into the ‘ Mindanao Agri- 
cultural College "’, also with a president for its head. Another law estab- 
lished the *‘ Mindanao Institute of Technology "’ in Cotabato, the country’s 
largest province; it is the only land grant institution so far in the 
Philippines. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


School Year Dates No changes were made in the year under review 
Changed in the subjects contained in the programme of 
studies, although time allotments in some were increased, and a flexible 
daily schedule enabled classroom teachers to work on broad fields. It 
should be noted that the school year in question terminates the old school 
calendar which opens school in July and closes itin May. A school calendar 
which starts classes in June and closes them in April comes into force in 
the school year 1954-1955 ; it is the calendar that was in use before the 
war. 


Filipino Language Modifications were made in the year under 
review in the syllabus of the Filipino language, with a view to making 
the learning more functional and more in harmony with the living condi- 
tions in the various regions of the country. The vernacular as an alter- 
native medium of instruction in the lower primary grades was tried in 
many different regions with reported success. 


Curriculum Laboratories Initial steps were taken during the period under 
Planned report for the establishment of a central curri- 
culum laboratory in Manila, and eight regional curriculum laboratories 
strategically distributed all over the country, in order to provide leadership 
and assistance for the continuous evaluation and improvement of pupil 
growth through curriculum materials. 


New Methods The current educational trend in the Philippines 
is community education, the improvement of community living, parti- 
cularly in barrios or villages and other rural communities. It gave incentive 
in the year under review for greater provision for an all-round development, 
embracing study, work, and play. A permissive classroom atmosphere 
and a flexible daily schedule afforded the children varied opportunities to 
learn fundamentai skills and develop desirable attitudes, in relation to 
community living and problems. To this end, more outdoor lessons and 
field trips were conducted. Work experiences appropriate to varying ages 
in all grades above grade I were introduced in different subject fields and 
activities, such as fundamental handwork, home economics, industrial 
and practical arts, agriculture and other vocational courses (especially 
in secondary schools), and “4-H "’ clubs. Mass athletics, folk dancing 
and competitive games in which both children and adults participated, 
constituted the activities in an expanded physical education and recreation 
programme. Through all these varied activities, international under- 
standing and living in a world community were linked with the different 
curricular offerings. 
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New Textbooks During the period under report, several text- 
books and supplementary readers were approved by the Philippine board 
of textbooks for use in public elementary and secondary schools, for 
different subjects, including history, reading, arithmetic, and language. 
Most of the books approved were of local or Filipino authorship, but this 
does not mean that appropriate books and reading materials from abroad 
are not used in Philippine schools. The contrary is the case, and the need 
for valuable materials from abroad is increasing, especially in the work 
on education for living in a world community. 


New Secondary Curriculum J)uring the year under review the trial of a 
Started new secondary curriculum, locally known as the 
“ Two-Two Plan”, was started in three representative secondary schools 
scattered in different areas of the Philippines. The “ Two-Two Plan” 
covers the four-year secondary course. It offers common courses for all 
first and second year students, catering for general education. The last 
two years are split into two types of curriculum : “ college-preparatory " 
and “ technical-vocational "’. A student finishes the common courses in 
the second year, and then in the third year chooses the “ college-prepara- 
tory "’ course or the “ technical-vocational "’ course. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher There has been a marked preference for the 
Training workshop or work conference as a means for 
the further training of both elementary and secondary teachers, on both 


national and local levels. The English, health, and home economics 
workshops held at national level in Manila in the summer of 1954 are 
examples. No major modifications were made in the year under review 
in the professional preparation of secondary teachers. 


Status A far-reaching modification in the status of 
teachers, and which is welcomed by the rank and file of Filipino educators 
as an improvement, was made through the passage by Congress of Repu- 
blic Act No. 842, otherwise known as the “ Public School Salary Act of 
1953 "". This law authorizes automatic salary increments for every five 
years of satisfactory service, provided the incumbent is a regular teacher 
or a “ civil service eligible ". For qualifying in the next higher civil service 
examination, one rate is added. A teacher with educational qualifications 
or civil service eligibility higher than the standards required for the posi- 
tion to which he is appointed, is given a higher entrance salary than a 
teacher who merely meets the standards. The minimum salary of an 
elementary teacher who is an undergraduate is 1,440 pesos per annum. 
Elementary teachers with higher qualifications start at 1,560 pesos, 
1,680 pesos, or 1,920 pesos per annum. The maximum rate in this category 
is 3,120 pesos per annum. Secondary school teachers start at 1,920 pesos 
per annum, with a maximum of 3,120 pesos per annum. The funds involved 
will be considerable when this act is fully implemented. A start with the 
application of its provisions was made. It is planned to continue doing 
so each year until the salary act is fully implemented, consistent with 
the country’s revenues. 
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AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Health and Physical A remarkable improvement in the health habits, 
Education : attitudes, and physical development of school 
children was noted during the period under review by both teachers and 
supervisors throughout the country. Children are now more robust, active 
and alert, and are cleanly and neatly dressed. Both children and adults 
as a result of the school health and medical programme respond more 
readily to treatment and immunization. This is believed to be largely 
due to improved classroom instruction in health, intensive physical activi- 
ties, and regular home visits by teachers and teacher-nurses, and the 
wider scope of examination and treatment by school physicians and 
dentists. 


School Meals Most schools now run a lunch counter. This is 
made possible by funds provided by the school home economics clubs. 
Under the supervision of teachers, school meals and the “ Unicef Milk 
Feeding Program "’ are amply provided for. In some schools, children 
bring their own individual lunch boxes, locally termed baons, and eat 
under the supervision of the teachers to insure sanitary practices and the 
observance of desirable health and food habits. In many cases the home 
economics girls and teachers offer free, hot vegetable dishes, prepared 
from vegetables grown in the school garden, to the children whose baon 
is insufficient. These school meals schemes help a great deal to increase 
the children’s weight, which is taken periodically. 


Sehool Psychology There is a need in the Philippines for child 


development research, especially on child growth and development, in 
which psychology services and clinics may help. The Bureau of Public 
Schools took steps toward this end in the year review by requesting 
technical assistance from Unesco in the matter. 


Citizenship Greater attention was given during the period 
under report to “ home-room” organizations, school government and 
membership in purok organizations, local self-help, and self-service citizen's 
groups. Children, youths and adults thus had ample opportunities of 
experiencing and practicing responsibility and human understanding, 
which it is felt are essential factors in the realization of civic and moral 
values. 





POLAND 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS ' 


Introduction — Pri Education — Secondary and University Education 


- Adult Education — Weljare of Children — School Building and mp 
ublic 


— Curricula and Textbooks — Youth Organizations — Education and 
Opinion. 


Introduction The following short report by the Ministry of 
Education of Poland covers the development of education in that country 
during recent years, and the changes made in school organization and 
curricula since the war. 

Ten years ago, when part of Polish territory was liberated from 
occupation, the most urgent tasks confronting the schools were the liquida- 
tion of the effects of the organizational and educational backwardness 
of the schools in the pre-war period, and of the destruction wrought 
by the occupation. 

The pre-war Polish government neglected education. In spite of the fact 
that the number of children of school age was growing from year to year, the 
sums earmarked in the budgets for education steadily decreased, falling from 
626 million zlotys in 1929-1930 to 411 million zlotys in 1935-1936. The 
number of pupils per teacher increased from 42 in 1922 to 64 in 1938. 

There was no uniform educational system, moreover, in pre-war 
Poland. In rural areas the broad masses of people had only schools of 
the lowest grade at their disposal, in which the children were taught 
only the subjects in the curricula of the first four years of the urban seven- 
year schools, although also lasting seven years. Some 67%, of the total 
number of schools in pre-war Poland were schools of the lowest grade. 
Only 27%, of the rural school pupils attended ordinary schools. In 1928, 
there were only 1,659 nursery schools, with 83,338 children. Each year 
over a million children were not attending school. As a result, the 
percentage of illiterates was high (23.1%, of the total population, according 
to the 1931 census), especially among women. 

The secondary schools and the universities were mostly for children 
of the privileged classes. In the secondary schools only 13.7%, of the 
pupils were of worker or peasant origin, and in the universities this per- 
centage was still lower. 

The curricula reflected the general tendency to turn the community 
fascist : the schools spread nationalism and anti-semitism and glorified 
fascism. Children of non-Polish origin (Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians, 
Lithuanians, Jews and Slovaks) were systematically denationalized as 
the schools where tuition was provided in their own language were being 
closed down. 

During the years 1939-1944 the Nazi occupants destroyed Polish 
schools. In purely Polish territories incorporated in Germany, Polish 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on — Education by Mr. Franciszek Bie_eck, delegate of the government 
of Poland. 
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schools were closed down and teaching in the Polish language was forbidden. 
Under the so-called “* General Government "’, all general secondary schools 
and schools of university standing were closed down. Only a certain 
number of vocational schools training skilled workers for the war industry 
were left open. Many teachers were deported to concentration camps. 
As a result of the war, over 20,000 Polish teachers lost their lives (more 
than 25%, of the total number), 7,600 schools were destroyed (28%, of 
the total), and all school libraries were destroyed. 

Immense tasks then confronted Poland. It was necessary to make 
secondary and university education accessible to children of all sections 
of the population, to reconstruct destroyed schools, to train teachers, 
to work out new curricula based on scientific principles, to ensure the 
children an education in the spirit of patriotism, love of peace, and 
harmonious co-existence with other nations, and to instil in them love 
of work and respect for social property. 

The schools took up these tasks and fulfilled them. The structure 
of the schools and the curricula was changed, and a uniform educational 
system was created. The foundations of that system are the universal, 
compulsory, seven-year general education schools which lead up to the 
four-year general secondary schools, forming with them a uniform eleven- 
year school, and to all the types of vocational secondary schools. Uniform 
curricula based on scientific foundations were introduced. To meet the 
demands of the expanding schools the need arose for a large cadre of 
teachers. The training of these teachers was one of the greatest difficulties 
to be overcome. For a time it was necessary to employ many unqualified 
teachers, who are now being given more extensive training. The main 


tasks at present are to raise the standard of the schools and to achieve 
increasingly better results in tuition and education. 


Primary Education In Poland the primary schools are now universal 
and compulsory. Whereas before the war over a million children were 
not attending school, all children now attend school and efforts are being 
made to enable all of them to complete the seven-year primary school. 
The number of schools of the lowest grade with only one teacher, where 
only the subjects in the curricula for the first four years are taught, is 
steadily decreasing ; only 3% of the total number of children now go 
to these schools ; such schools are now, in effect, branches of the seven-year 
schools, and after finishing the fourth year their pupils continue their 
education in the seven-year schools. 

The number of seven-year schools (with four teachers at least) is 
also steadily increasing. In the towns, 100% of the children receive 
tuition in such schools. In the villages also, the network of the seven- 
year schools has been considerably expanded. Before the war, there 
was one seven-year school per 17 villages, and thus only 27% of the 
children could receive tuition at them. There is now one seven-year 
school per four villages (per three villages in some ‘ voivodships "’), 
thanks to which almost 100%, of the children can receive tuition in them. 
There are now, in fact, 10,973 seven-year schools in the villages (the 
total population of which is 25,000,000), i.e., almost five times as many 
as before the war (2,353 schools, total population 35,000,000). 

Owing to the dense network of seven-year schools the number of 
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pupils receiving a seven-year education is steadily growing. In 1937, 
out of the 4,700,000 pupils attending primary schools, only 145,000 
completed the seventh standard, the corresponding figures for 1953 being 
3,000,000 and 345,000 respectively. 

In order to raise the standard of the schools the education authorities 
have stopped encumbering the teachers with too many pupils. Before 
the war there was one teacher per 64 pupils, while now there is one teacher 
per 32 children in primary schools, and one teacher per 22 children in 
one-teacher schools. 


Secondary and The development of secondary schools has 
University Education followed the same lines as the development of 
primary schools. In 1935 the official attitude was expressed in the words : 
“ The ruling circles are of the opinion that there are too many secondary 
schools in Poland’. After the war, on the other hand, a wide network 
of secondary schools was made to cover the entire country. Secondary 
schools were set up in workers’ settlements, the workers’ suburbs of large 
towns, small townships, and the large villages, thus bringing secondary 
education closer to the children of workers and peasants. The working- 
class town of Lodz, for example, before the war had only 4 secondary 
schools for 700,000 inhabitants, but now has 22 for 500,000 inhabitants. 
Many vocational schools, moreover, have been opened in the city. Ninety- 
two secondary schools have been opened in rural areas. The percentage 
of children of worker and peasant origin in secondary schools has risen 
from 13.7% before the war to 61%, and will continue to grow as a result 
of the constantly rising living standards of the working masses and their 
growing social and cultural activity. 

The children of workers, peasants and the working intelligentsia have 
many scholarships at their disposal and can avail themselves of the wide 
network of secondary boarding schools. The number of places in these 
schools has increased to 25,000. During the last five years the number 
of pupils gaining the general secondary schools certificate has increased 
by 106%. 

At the same time the network of vocational schools has been expanded. 
Before the war only 84,000 pupils attended vocational schools of the 
industrial type and, in 1937, only 2,750 skilled mechanics and electricians 
gained a secondary education in Poland, which had then 35,000,000 
inhabitants. At present over 400,000 pupils are studying at vocational 
secondary schools (221,000 of them at technical schools where the course 
lasts four or five years). During the last four years, 146,000 technicians 
and 334,000 skilled workers have obtained certificates from the vocational 
schools. 

The network of agricultural schools has also been expanded. In 1954 
they will provide tuition for 98,000 pupils, as compared with 1,800 before 
the war. Some 25,000 pupils are attending art schools. 

Before the war some 200 nurses were trained each year, whereas 
in the period 1950-1953 31,000 nurses were trained (5,500 of them in two- 
year schools). 

There are now 83 university schools attended by 134,000 students, 
the corresponding pre-war figures being 28 and 48,000 respectively. 
Before the war there were 14 students to every 10,000 inhabitants, now 
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there are 47. Great changes have been made in the distribution of university 
schools. Large industrial centres inhabited by workers, which were devoid 
of university schools before the war, now each have several schools of 
university standing. Lodz, for example, has 9 university schools, Stalino- 
grod 5, and Czestochowa and Biatystok 2 each. In the western territories 
university schools have developed at a rapid rate; Wroclaw now has 
7 university schools, Gdansk 6, and Szczecin 3. Altogether in the Western 
Territories there are now 23 university schools, with 80 departments. 

The social structure of the students has also undergone a great change. 
Before the war only 8.8%, of the students were of worker origin, while 
the percentage is now to 35%. Before the war there were only 1.8%, students 
of peasant origin to every 10,000 inhabitants of rural areas ; in 1952-1953 
the corresponding figure was 30.3. 

In pre-war Poland only 5.1% of the total number of students had 
scholarships, while now as many as 67.7%, have them. Over 39,000 students 
are now living in students’ hostels, as compared with 6,000 before the 
war. 

The following figures best reflect the development of secondary and 
university schools: in 1938 only 136 people to every 10,000 inhabitants 
attended secondary and university schools, while the corresponding 
figure is now 332. 


Adult Education Schools for adults now enable all working people 
to gain a primary or secondary education while carrying on their work. 

The campaign against illiteracy as a mass phenomenon is the most 
important achievement in this field. It was carried out in the years 1949- 


1951 and in the course of it over 1,000,000 people completed writing and 
reading courses. 

Another great achievement of the schools for adults is the reform 
of their structure. They now present a consistent school system which 
enables those who complete a course of a lower level to continue their 
study on a higher level, and to obtain social promotion after completing 
the school. The schools for adults are divided as follows: (a) primary 
schools for working people in towns and for working peasants in rural 
areas, (b) secondary schools for working people enabling them to add 
to their knowledge in the place where they live, and (c) correspondence 
courses at secondary level. 

The new structure of schools for adults has been successfully tested 
out during the last five years. There are now 1,606 primary schools for 
working people (919 of them in the rural areas) with just under 68,000 
pupils, 107 secondary schools with over 23,000 pupils, and 41 correspond- 
ence courses at secondary level with just under 20,000 pupils. 

During the last five years, over 123,000 working people in Poland 
have gained a primary education in seven-year primary schools for adults. 

The main characteristic of the reform of the schools for adults is 
that they have been closely linked with the production apparatus. Many 
schools for working people have been set up at large industrial works and 
agricultural centres organized on socialist lines. 

Some 11 evening engineering schools have been opened, where, 
in 1954, 14,200 students are being trained. The correspondence courses 
at agricultural colleges are being expanded to meet the needs of agriculture. 
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Welfare of Children The concern for children, for their health and 
proper development, and to ensure them the best possible conditions of 
study in school, is manifested in various ways. 

Great progress has been made, for example, in the field of pre-school 
education. Whereas in 1938 there were only 1,659 nursery schools with 
83,338 children, in 1953 there were already 7,118 nursery schools with 
358,773 children. In rural areas there were 5,052 nursery schools with 
141,779 children. 

Great sums, moreover, are spent on school meals for children. In 1953, 
over 800,000 children availed themselves of various clubrooms where 
they are properly looked after and can spend their leisure in a cultural 
way. Out of this number 88,000 children were under full care and were 
given meals while their mothers were at work. 

The various forms of summer holidays (summer camps, day camps, 
holidays in towns, excursions of peasant children to towns) and the kinder- 
gartens enable children and young people to have a real rest during their 
summer holidays. In 1953, over 377 million zlotys were spent on summer 
holidays for children. 

Orphans are looked after in children’s homes and orphanages. Great 
help is also extended to orphans living with other families, children of 
large families, and children of old age pensioners and widows. 

Thousands of young people are living in hostels. During the last 
five years the number of such institutions has risen from 327 to 540. In 
1953, some 54,000 pupils lived in them, i.e., twice as many as in 1948. 

A total of 2,500 million zlotys has been spent on the various kinds 
of help mentioned above. 


Sehool Building The expansion of industry in Poland has brought 
end Equipment about a rapid development of large towns and 
consequently a great concentration of children of school age in such 
centres. The construction of schools in industrial towns has therefore 
had to be speeded up. The aim, however, is to expand the network of 
schools all over the country. In the post-war years there has been a 
considerable growth in the birth rate in Poland (on the average 19.5 per 
1,000 inhabitants and, in the western territories, 27.6, in 1952). This 
heralds a speedy rise in the number of pupils. It is expected that in 1960 
the number of pupils will increase by at least 1,000,000 as compared 
with 1953. The building programme provides for the construction of 
numerous schools and nursery schools each year; in 1953, for example, 
168 schools and 19 nursery schools were built. By the end of 1954 some 
315 more schools will be ready for use. 

In order to help them in their work, teachers are supplied with 
increasing quantities of school aids. An industry for producing school 
aids has been created, and every year thousands of school aids are sent 
to school laboratories and workshops enabling the children better to 
understand complicated problems. Although the supplies of school aids 
are growing from year to year, however, it has not yet proved possible 
to meet the demand of schools, particularly village schools, for school 
aids, library books and all the equipment necessary for their workshops 
and laboratories. Each year about 38,000,000 textbooks and 15,000,000 
books for children and young people are published, more than 2,000,000 
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of which are sent to school libraries, Children’s periodicals are published 
to a total of 1,500,000 copies. 

In order to make their lessons easier to understand, teachers themselves 
produce school aids. In the Opole “ voivodship”’ alone, 8,000 school 
aids have been produced in this way. Some 14 inter-school history centres, 
30 physics and chemistry laboratories, and 15 biology laboratories have 
been organized there. It should be noted that these school aids are made 
by teachers, pupils and parents. Many of them are very ingenious. 


Curricula and Textbooks The Ministry of Education has taken measures 
to improve curricula and textbooks. Use is made of the several years’ 
experience of the schools in this field and of the achievements attained 
during the last few years. 

New curricula and textbooks are to be introduced in the 1956-1957 
school year. The work is already well advanced. It is being conducted 
with the participation of outstanding specialists and the best teachers. 
In working out curricula due note is taken of the criticisms and remarks 
published in the press, and of the results of the session of the educational 
sciences committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 


Youth Organizations Schools in Poland attach great importance to 
the work of boy scouts and girl guides’ organizations and the Polish 
youth union. 

The majority of pupils between 9-14 years of age belong to the new 
boy scouts’ and girl guides’ organizations. Their membership amounts 
to over 1,300,000. The school authorities surround them with care, and 
ensure them good leadership by delegating to them as team leaders young 
teachers and members of the Polish youth union, and by creating for 
them good conditions of work both in school and in the youth centres 
(e.g., boy scouts’ and girl guides’ rooms in the youth palaces, youth houses 
of culture, boy scouts’ and girl guides’ homes, etc.). 

It is the main duty of these organizations to help the school authorities 
in the struggle for the best possible results in study and education. The 
boy scouts’ and girl guides’ organizations can pride themselves on the 
large participation of their members in sports events, games, competitions, 
and artistic festivals. 

The Polish youth union is very active in secondary schools. It rallies 
approximately half the total number of pupils and leaders in study and 
social work, and its circles help the schools to implement their tasks. 

There are also other youth organizations in the schools, such as the 
pupils’ self-governing bodies, the Polish Red Cross, the schools savings 
offices, the Warsaw reconstruction school circles, and the country 
lovers’ circles. 

In order to widen pupils’ knowledge and scientific and social interests, 
scientific, technical and sports circles have been set up in the srhools. 
In 1953 some 718,000 young technicians, natural science students, 
young tractor drivers, historians, physicists, designers, etc., worked in 
hobby groups set up at 4,600 schools to add to their knowledge and develop 
their talents, and thus prepared themselves for their future occupation. 
Some 40,000 young people, the best pupils, regularly visit the two palaces 
of youth and the twelve youth houses of culture, where two or three 
times a week they spend their time working in special laboratories, 
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workshops, etc. Young people also take part in various educational 
events. In 1953 as many as 480,000 pupils participated in the reading 
competition, 200,000 in the festival of children’s artistic groups, 70,000 
in the technical competition, and 1,000,000 in the winter games. 


Education and Parents help in the work of improving the 
Public Opinion results of education by taking part in the work 
of parents’ and guardians’ committees. They visit the schools during 
the lessons, tell the teachers their opinions about the work of the pupils, 
speak to the pupils who are lagging behind and help the school autho- 
rities to organize various youth events. 

It is not only the youth organizations and parents, however, who 
are interested in the work of schools. These problems are near and dear 
to everybody. Consequently everybody takes part in discussions on 
school curricula and textbooks, on methods of improving the work of 
boy scouts’ and girl guides’ organizations and of the Polish youth union, 
on school discipline, on how to teach the pupils correct behaviour and 
the proper attitude to work and social property, etc. 

The lively discussion organized in 1954 by the newspapers and 
periodicals and their publication of numerous comments on educational 
matters, has brought school problems closer to the general public. It has 
acquainted broad masses of people with the difficulties which the schools 
have to overcome and in many cases it has helped the schools to surmount 
these difficulties. The discussion continues. Many people express their 
opinions in the newspapers, and school matters are often made the subject 
of public meetings. The first stage of this discussion has linked the com- 
munity still more closely with the schools and has strengthened the educa- 
tional influence exerted by them on the pupils and parents. The discussion 
on education problems has revealed the high esteem in which teachers 
are held by the community. 

Matters of education have become the object of everyday concern 
on the part of the municipal, district and *“ voivodship " councils. They 
are no longer a matter of interest merely to a narrow group of specialists 
but to the community as a whole. 





PORTUGAL 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954! 


INTRODUCTORY — ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Primary EDUCATION 
~~ Finance — School Building Development — Teaching Staff — School Meals 
and Clothing Services — Avu_t Epucation — Developments — VocaTIONAL 
Epucation — Finance — School Building — New Schools — Seconpary 
Epucation — Finance — Curricula — Hicuer Epucation — Finance — 
Higher Institute of Agriculture —- MisceELLANEous — Physical Education 
~~ Handicapped thildren ~~ Overseas Territories. 


INTRODUCTORY 


During the school year 1953-1954 the Portuguese government con- 
tinued its endeavours to expand and improve the various levels of edu- 
cation and to raise the country's general level of education. The literacy 
and adult education campaigns were reinforced and actively pursued by 
the Ministry of National Education. Four new technical schools were 
established to meet the needs arising through the industrial and commer- 
cial development of various centres of population. The Ministry of Over- 
seas Territories also undertook a number of important measures in 
connection with education in the course of the year under review. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The 1954 budget of the Ministry of National 
Education amounted to 621,735,669 escudos, representing an increase 
of 43,630,303 escudos as compared with 1953. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Finance The government earmarked in 1954 for primary 
education the sum of 275,805,167 escudos, representing an increase of 
24,376,922 escudos as compared with 1953. The sum earmarked for the 
adult education campaign was again 40,000,000 escudos, in addition to 
extraordinary credits amounting to 10,000,000 escudos. 


School Building In March 1954, some 18,700 primary establish- 
Development ments (i.e., 14,319 schools and 4,381 school 
centres) were in operation, representing an increase of 2,976 establish- 
ments as compared with the figure for eighteen months previously. Primary 
enrolment in 1954 amounted to 765,000. 

By January 1954, some 1,589 buildings with a total of 3,214 class- 
rooms had been constructed under the terms of the ‘‘ Centenary Plan ”’. 
In addition, 418 buildings with a total of 689 classrooms were under cons- 


1 From the eopens resented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y Mi 


Public Education ss Irene Lerrx pa Costa, delegate of the government 


of Portugal. 
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truction at the close of the year under review, which when completed will 
bring the number of buildings to 2,007 with a total of 3,903 classrooms. 

The new phase of the “‘ Centenary Plan’ was begun in the year 
under review, and will lead to the construction of hundreds of new schools. 
At the close of the period under review, there was one school per 4.9 square 
kilometres. The average class numbered 40.7 pupils, and this figure will 
shortly be brought down to 35. 


Teaching Staff Careful consideration was given during the year 
under review to the question of teacher training. In 1953, some 918 
teachers obtained their certificate. Enrolments at teacher training estab- 
lishments numbered 1,400. A large number of teachers were recruited 
for the school centres. 


School Meals and Clothing Whereas in 1952-1953 some 601 school canteens 
Services were in operation, catering for 51,603 children, by 
March 1954 their number had increased to 681 and roughly 56,473 children 
were receiving meals. At the close of the year under review there were 
about thirty new school canteens under construction, the total cost of 
which will be in the region of 4,000,000 escudos. 

At the same date school savings funds numbered 11,346, and helped 
428,658 children. 

Clothing and woollen cloth, to a total value of roughly 5,000,000 
escudos, were distributed to necessitous children attending public schools. 


ApuLt EDUCATION 


Developments The steps taken by the government and the 
Ministry of National Education in connection with adult education began 
to give encouraging results in the course of the year under review. 

In March 1954, for example, 4,919 adult education campaign courses 
were in regular operation, and 10,092 were in provisional operation. 
Enrolment in these courses numbered 227,000 (i.c., 131,000 in the regular 
courses, and 96,000 in the provisional courses). By the same month 
60,000 adults had passed their primary examination. 

Enrolments in the primary schools increased by 130,000 as compared 
with eighteen months previously. Thus, by March 1954 (at the end, that 
is to say, of the first seventeen months of operation of the adult education 
plan), over 380,000 pupils of all ages had begun instruction. 

In addition to instruction in reading, writing, and simple arithmetic, 
the adult education campaign. provides truly educational teaching through 
elementary instruction in ethics, civics, family and health education, 
corporative and social organization, agriculture and animal husbandry, 
Portuguese history, and other subjects helping to integrate illiterate 
persons fully and actively into the national community. In addition to, 
and complementing, the fundamental education given in its courses, the 
adult education campaign continued in the year under review to carry 
out a large-scale adult education plan. The radio, cinemas, and theatres 
took an active part in the execution of this plan. The radio rendered 
invaluable assistance to teachers and pupils through the regular broadcast 
of special programmes. The same is true of the work done by the cinemas. 
They showed, at special performances or included in ordinary perform- 
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ances, propaganda and educational films which had been bought or made. 
It is estimated that at the close of the year under review over two million 
people had seen these films. The mobile theatre also did effective work in 
this connection. 

To develop interest in reading, libraries have been established in 
the primary schools, and a central library for country areas has been set 
up, together with mobile libraries. Publication of a well produced journal, 
“A Campanha "’, was begun in October 1953. It is intended for both 
teachers and pupils, and by the close of the year under review already 
had a circulation of 80,000. During the year publications bearing 
on a great variety of topics—doctrine, history, geography, art, ethno- 
graphy, education—were widely distributed. Valuable assistance to the 
development of adult education and culture was also afforded by the 
cultural missions, mobile exhibitions, and organized visits to museums 
and monuments. Mention should also be made of the institution of 
training courses for teachers of adults, which are given at the normal 
schools but are open to all persons who wish to attend them. Suitable 
textbooks for adult education work were being drawn up in the year 
under review. 

Further training courses for primary teachers were devoted almost 
exclusively in the period under review to the question of fundamental 
education, in the framework of either the general programme of educational 
theory, teaching methods, and adult psychology, or the special programme 
of teaching methods, reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subjects 
comprised in the supplementary education curricula. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Finance In 1954 the sum earmarked in the budget for 
vocational education amounted to 84,043,957 escudos, representing an 
increase of 10,431,557 escudos as compared with 1953. 


School Building The construction of new technical education 
establishments was continued in the year under review. The sum ear- 
marked for this purpose in 1954 amounted to 71,000,000 escudos. It 
is gratifying to record that the plan made in this connection is due to be 
completed by 1957, and not 1958 as announced in the previous report: 


New Schools In the year under review 4 new technical schools 
were opened in response to local needs and in accordance with a pre- 
established plan. The new schools are the industrial school at Gouveia, 
the industrial and commercial school at Santo Tirso, the industrial school 
at Torres Novas, and the industrial and commercial school at Almada. 

The industrial school at Gouveia is the first of its kind to be opened 
in the Guarda District, atid another such school is planned for the city 
of Guarda, which already possesses a general secondary school and other 
secondary establishments. Its new school has a preparatory stage, com- 
plementary apprenticeship courses (electricity, spinning, weaving), and 
training courses (locksmithing, dressmaking, embroidery). Courses in 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and typewriting are to be added. 

Santo Tirso is in a densely populated area (255 persons per square 
kilometre) and is industrially developed. Of the total population of 63,380 
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of Concelho, 15,000 are employed in industry, the main commodities 
manufactured being textiles. Like that of the new school at Gouveia, 
the school at Santo Tirso comprises a preparatory stage, complementary 
apprenticeship courses (electricity, spinning, weaving), and training 
courses (locksmithing, feminine crafts, and commercial subjects). 

At Torres Novas there are a large number of industrial undertakings, 
mainly metallurgical and engineering workshops and agricultural imple- 
ments firms, which together employ some thousands of workers. The 
new school at Torres Novas has a preparatory stage, complementary 
apprenticeship courses (electricity, carpentry), and training courses 
(locksmithing, dressmaking, embroidery, and other courses (commercial 
arithmetic, bookeeping, typewriting). 

Almada, situated on the Tagus opposite Lisbon, has increased con- 
siderably in size in recent years. Roughly 500 children living in Almada 
go to school in Lisbon. The opening of the new school will enable them to 
be instructed in their home town, and will relieve the pressure on the 
schools of the capital. The new school has a preparatory stage, and training 
courses (locksmithing, feminine crafts, commercial subjects). 

The trustees committee of each school is empowered to propose the 
introduction of courses for other occupations. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Finance In 1954 the sum earmarked in the budget for 
secondary education amounted to 58,799,821 escudos, representing an 
increase of 2,967,535 escudos as compared with 1953. 


Curricula At the close of the year under review the publica- 
tion was pending of simplified curricula. 


HicgHer EDUCATION 


Finance In 1954 the sum earmarked for higher education 
and fine arts in the government budget amounted to 112,494,777 escudos, 
representing an increase of 4,286,744 escudos as compared with 1953. 


Higher The curricula for the first and second years of 
Inctitute of Agriculture the higher courses in agriculture and forestry 
were approved and published in the year under review. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Physical Education The reorganization of physical education in 
Portugal is dealt with in law No. 2064, Chapter I defined the constitution 
of the 2nd sub-section of the Ist section of the “ Junta Nacional de 
Educacéo ’’, which is responsible for all questions concerning physical 
education. These questions are defined in chapter II. Chapter III defines 
the functions of the general directorate of physical education, athletics, 
and school health. Chapter IV defines the functions of the national 
institute of physical education (“ LN.E.P."). Chapter V and VI deal 
with the training courses for physical education teachers, comprising 
three years of study, and one year of practical work. Chapters VII to 
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XI concern the direction and situation of the national institute of physical 
education, conditions of admission to its courses, etc. Teachers of physical 
education in both public and private schools will henceforth be required 
to follow courses at the national institute of physical education. 


Handicapped Children New classes were opened in the year under 
review for the education of handicapped children. At the close of the 
year 20 such classes were thus in operation at Lisbon, and 8 at Porto. 
Further classes of this kind are to be opened in other towns. 


Overseas Territories In the year under review the Ministry of Over- 
seas Territories published a number of circulars concerning various aspects 
of primary, technical, and art education, university entrance examina- 
tions, and study travel of overseas students to certain courses in Portugal. 
A committee on the distribution of Portuguese books in Overseas Territories 
was set up. New regulations were published concerning overseas literature 
competitions. 





ROUMANIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


School Organization Principles — School Building — Teacher Training — 
Further Training — Teachers’ Status. 


In the People’s Republic of Roumania, education 

is one of the main factors in the country’s 
economic and cultural advance. The schools giving general education, 
and also those for the training of the officials needed for economic 
production and social and cultural activities, belong to the State. 
The fifteen national minorities living in the country are assured 
instruction in their mother tongue. Education is realistic and scien- 
tific in content. 

The principles of the present organization of education, and the 
source of its capacity to progress, are to be found in the 1948 reform. 
There are now 2,600 more primary schools than in 1938. On reaching 
the age of seven, children are compelled to attend the primary school, 
for a period of four years. Thanks to new economic conditions and 
the extensive network of primary schools, the causes of illiteracy are being 
abolished. Steps have also been taken to teach adults to read and write. 
By 1954-1955 illiteracy will have been abolished ; in 1930, 38.2%, of the 
population was illiterate. This accomplishment will make it possible to 
turn attention to the development of the seven-year schools, and thus 
rapidly to universalize seven-year schooling. At the present time 65% of 
the children leaving primary schools continue their education, in over 
4,500 seven-year schools, The number of general, technical, and vocational 
secondary schools is also increasing. 

Higher education, whose purpose is to fill the higher ranks of officials 
needed for economic production and cultural activities, has also developed 
as a result of the 1948 reform. Roumania now has 50 higher education 
establishments (comprising 147 faculties and 290 specialist sections), as 
compared with 16 such establishments (comprising 41 faculties) in 1938. 
Students numbered 60,000 in 1953, as compared with 26,000 in 1938. 
The universities of Bucarest, Jassy and Cluj, and the educational and 
technical institutes, have made extraordinary progress in regard to both 
enrolments and the standard of their teaching and research. Several 
technical institutes were established after the 1948 reform, including the 
mining institutes of Petrosani and Bucarest, the petroleum institute in 
Bucarest, and the polytechnic at Cluj. 

The national minorities are catered for educationally in over 3,300 
schools at the various levels, with instruction in the mother tongue. 
Instruction is in Hungarian at the Bolyai University in Cluj and the 
medical institute at Targu Mures. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. C. Ionesco Busor, delegate of the government of 
Roumania. 
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School Building A considerable sum is earmarked each year in 
the State budget for the building of new schools. Expenditure on school 
building and equipment in 1954 will increase threefold as compared with 
the preceding year. 


Teacher Training Secondary teachers in Roumania are trained at 
higher education level in either a university or an educational institute. 
Candidates for admission to such training are required to have completed 
their secondary education and to pass an entrance examination. Training 
lasts five years in the universities, and four years in the educational 
institutes. The students are given sound specialist, academic training, 
and learn to love their mother country, to have respect for other nations 
and for culture, and to devote themselves to the cause of progress and 
peace. They are taught to apply in their teaching the educational ideas 
of the leaders of education and culture, such as Nicolae Balcesu, Gheorghe 
Lazar, Ion Creanga, and Mihail Eminescu, and of the great educationists 
like Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Comenius, Ouchinskii, and 
Makarenko. 

The rapid increase in the number of seven-year schools called for the 
institution of emergency training for large numbers of teachers. For this 
purpose, institutes of education were established with a two-year course 
offering adequate academic and professional training for teachers for the 
last three years of the seven-year schools. 

In order that primary and secondary teachers may work in the best 
possible way, the Ministry of Education and the local authorities give 
considerable thought and assistance to the training and further training 
of primary and secondary teachers. 

Through central courses organized by the central institute in Bucarest, 
and regional courses organized by the regional education offices, teachers 
are enabled to widen their academic knowledge, study new educational 
problems, become familiar with the best teaching methods, and exchange 
ideas and experiences. 


Further Training So that more and more teachers may learn of 
and apply the best teaching methods, further training is provided in a 
variety of ways. 

The aim, for example, of the regional education offices is to study 
and propagate the best teaching methods, and ensure that they are applied 
widely. Teachers’ activities are controlled by these offices either directly 
in the schools themselves, or by means of study groups. The offices organize 
discussions on each of the teaching subjects, inform teachers on the latest 
problems of education, consider professional questions causing difficulties 
and give every assistance to new teachers. The study groups are organized 
in order to improve the work of primary and secondary teachers. Monthly 
meetings are held at which the best teaching method for each subject is 
discussed, model lessons are given, and the textbooks and study plan 
for each subject are subjected to criticism. 

Each school has an educational council constituting a consultative 
body. Its activities are based on a plan drawn up by the headmaster in 
collaboration with the council itself. At its meetings the council discusses 
all questions concerning the instruction and education given in the school, 
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the procedures used by the most successful teachers, youth movement 
activities, collaboration with parents, etc. 

School efficiency is also enhanced through the teachers’ conferences 
organized twice a year. In both the plenary and sectional sessions of these 
conferences, local educational matters are discussed in detail and exper- 
iences are exchanged. 

A contribution to teachers’ professional standards and the widening 
of their intellectual horizon is also made by the scientific societies, in the 
form of conferences, the study of folklore, courses, publications, etc. Large 
numbers of teachers take part in the activities of these societies. 

The Ministry publishes a journal on teaching and also one on pedagogy 
(the latter with the help of the institute of educational sciences), and 
these journals, together with the journals published by the scientific 
societies, also make their contribution towards the improvement of educa- 
tional theory and practice. 


Teachers’ Status Under Roumanian law, teachers, in common 
with all other workers, are guaranteed stable tenure and the possibility 
of constantly improving their standard of living. In education, as in all 
other fields of activity, women have the same rights and salaries as men ; 
increasing numbers of women enter the teaching profession each year. 
Primary and secondary teachers are required to work 24 hours a week in 
the three lowest classes, and 27 hours in the fourth class. Secondary 
teachers are required to teach for 18 hours a week. All teachers enjoy 
a month’s paid holiday each year, and are also entitled to maternity and 
sickness leave. Teachers’ salary scales are uniform throughout the country, 


and are based on qualifications and length of service. On first appoint- 
ment primary and secondary teachers are entitled to a bonus equal to 
one month's salary, Large numbers of secondary teachers spend their 
holidays in trade union hostels situated in the most beautiful seaside and 
mountain resorts. 





SALVADOR 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954! 


Educational Policy — Education Directorates Reorganized — Legislation — 
Budget — School Building and Equipment — Aid to Private Schools — Statistics 
-—~ New Schools and Sections — Teaching Methods and Experiments — Further 
Training of Teachers —- Teachers’ Status. 


Educational Policy In the year under review the Ministry of Educa 
tion took steps to bring school and cultural services into harmony with 
the principles laid down in the country’s 1950 constitution. Article No. 197 
of that constitution, promulgated following the revolutionary movement 
of 1948, lays down that “ education is one of the essential prerogatives 
of the State, and the State will organize a school system and establish 
the necessary institutions and services’. Article No. 199 lays down that 
“all inhabitants of the Republic have the right and the duty to receive 
basic education permitting them duly to fulfil their tasks as workers, 
parents, and citizens ”’. 


Education Directorates In 1954 the primary education and the secondary 
Reorganised education directorates were reorganized with a 
view to their more efficient operation. 


Legislation The following legislative action was taken in 
the year under review : (a) a law was drafted embracing the whole educa- 
tional system (the university excepted, which is governed by a special 
law granting it technical and administrative autonomy), and which at 
the close of the period under review was under revision prior to its sub- 
mission to parliament ; (b) a law (1953) was passed on school cooperatives ; 
(c) a law (1954) was passed on primary, secondary, normal, and vocational 
teacher training ; (d) regulations were issued on the operation of school 
cooperatives at all levels of education throughout the country. 

A number of committees were also working on draft laws and regula- 
tions concerning the normal school curriculum, primary education, the 
compiling of textbooks, and the award of teaching qualifications. 


Budget The education budget amounted in the year 
under review to 30,740,000 colons, representing over 20°, of the general 
budget total of 152,000,000 colons. 


School Building In 1953, ten modern schools, with accommoda- 
and Equipment tion for 5,000 pupils, were built at a cost of 
about 2,500,000 colons. In 1954, forty schools, catering for 25,000 pupils, 
were built at a cost of 10,000,000 colons. Some 20,000 desks for primary 
schools were purchased from the United States, at a total cost of 800,000 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Carlos Herrera PeNa, delegate of the govern- 
ment of Salvador. 
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colons. Numerous schools were equipped with laboratories, maps, sports 
material, etc. At the close of the period under review, work was almost 
completed on the up-to-date building for the institute of technical educa- 
tion, expenditure on which totals 1,115,093 colons, and which will meet 
the urgent need for technicians arising from the utilization of the power 
from the hydro-electric plant at Rio Lempa. 


Aid to Private Schools In the year under review the new cooperative 
secondary schools established by Salvador teachers were exempted from 
all import duties on the school materials they need. A subsidy was granted 
to private technical schools. 


Statistics The numbers of schools, teachers, and enrol- 
ments, for 1952 and 1953, are as follows (the decrease in the number of 
primary schools in 1953 was due to regrouping of small schools) : 


Teachers Pupils Schools 
1952 1953 Increase 1952 1953 = Increase 1952 1953 Increase 
Nursery-infant 260 263 1.0% 5,518 10,062 54.5% Kb 8 4.7% 
Primary ...- 56215 5,766 10.3% 163,940 182422 11.38% 1,981 1,987 
Secondary .. 932 1,08 164% 8509 11,487 35.0% 108 107 8.7% 
Teacher training 237 251 5.9% 1,286 1,918 55.8% 10 13 30.0%, 
Vocational . . 20 2% 25.0% 150 158 5.8%, 4 4 . 





Total . . 6,664 7,380 10.7% 179,362 206,047 15.0% 2,183 2,150 


New Schools and Sections The following new schools and sections were 
established in 1954: (a) a school for training social workers; the first 
batch of 27 pupils will graduate at the end of the year ; (b) a vocational 
guidance section for pupils in the first three years of the secondary school ; 
(c) a pre-vocational guidance section, on an experimental basis, for pupils 
in the first three years of the secondary school pursuing arts-teaching, 
scientific, and technical courses ; (d) a school for the training of art teachers, 
and a ceramics workshop. At the higher normal school for the training 
and further training of secondary teachers, moreover, a school of psychology 
and a school of cooperative education were opened, as well as systematic 
courses for secondary and normal school teachers of Spanish, literature, 
mathematics and physics, biology and chemistry, social science, pedagogy, 
and English. A department was also set up to organize courses for just 
on 5,000 unqualified primary and secondary teachers, leading to a diploma 
examination, a course for teachers of mentally deficient children, and a 
beach on Lake Ilopango reserved for children in the capital and neigh- 
bouring areas. 


Teaching Methods The two experimental schools founded in 1952 
and Experiments were equipped in the year under review with 
large buildings, ample teaching materials, and adequate specialist staff. 

Teaching in general gave evidence of remarkable improvement 
following the introduction of further training courses at the higher normal 
school, the widespread use of the projects method, the new approach to 
the teaching of art, the distribution of teaching materials, the systematiza- 
tion of nursery-infant school teaching, more efficient use of audio-visual 
aids, new methods of inspection, etc. 
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Teachers have opportunities of discussing edu- 
of Teachers cational problems through official educational 
groupings composed of the school teachers’ committees, regional assemblies, 
national educational conferences, and the national council of education. 
The school teachers’ committees and also the first regional assemblies, 
met during the year under review. 

In the same period, moreover, 12 scholarships were granted to teachers 
for the purpose of studying fundamental education, psychology, animal 
husbandry, teacher training systems, etc., in Mexico, the United States, 
Venezuela, Switzerland, and Chile. Groups of teachers were also asked to 
study for a short period different aspects of education in Mexico, the 
United States, and Porto Rico. 


Teachers’ Status As compared with 1952, teachers’ salaries rose 
in the year under review by an average of 15%. Some 28 houses worth 
10,000 colons each were given to outstanding teachers, and the distribu- 
tion of 28 houses each worth 15,000 colons was envisaged. Awards for 
nursery-infant mistresses and primary and secondary teachers were 
established, in the form of medals. 





SOUTH KOREA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1952-1953 ! 


Introduction — Teacher Status — Public Education — Overcoming the 
Dearth of Teachers — Development of Compulsory Education —- Development 
of Secondary Education —* Development of Higher Education — Teacher 

raining — Further Training — School Buildings and Equipment — Improve- 
ment of Teaching Methods — Curriculum — Vocational and Technical Education 
— Literacy Campaign — ‘‘Civie Schools ’’ — ** Higher Civie Schools "’ Adult 
Education. 


Introduction During the three years of the Korean war, the 
Korean people suffered greatly and most of the educational facilities were 
largely destroyed, and the national economy greatly reduced. As a result, 
the rehabilitation of the country’s educational institutions became a 
critical task for the years ahead. In spite of these difficulties, however, 
reconstruction of education continued to be pushed forward in the period 
under review, with the active assistance of friendly nations and the un- 
daunted spirit of the Korean people. Almost all educational institutions 
were functioning regularly, and most cultural organizations had started 
to reconstruct their activities. 


Teacher Status In order to eradicate completely the imperialis- 
tic, totalitarian, and colonial educational system of the past and to 
realize the autonomy of education and equality of opportunity, an educa- 
tional law was enacted on 31st December, 1949, according to which 
regulations concerning the qualifications, salaries, duties, discipline and 
status of teachers were to be stipulated separately. The unexpected war 
delayed deliberation on the draft regulations. They were finally passed 
by the National Assembly on 8th April, 1952, and were promulgated on 
18th April, 1953. The enforcement of this law will result in the following. 
(a) The fixing of a legal standard for the qualifications of teachers. 
All persons falling short of this standard will no longer be qualified to 
become teachers; those already in service must acquire the requisite 
qualifications by 17th April, 1955, otherwise they will be obliged to give 
up their positions. (b) The salary scale for public educational employees 
must be higher than that of other public employees. With this principle 
in view, a presidential ordinance concerning the salary scale for teachers 
was being drafted during the period under review. (c) The strengthening 
of the security of teacher status, as a result of which no unreasonable 
change in the personal status of teachers can legally be made against 
their will, and no disciplinary action can be taken against them without 
the decision of a disciplinary board composed of educational administra- 
tors. (d) An obligation on the part of the teachers to study and improve 
their academic qualifications. For this purpose, educational authorities 
must regularly organize seminars, workshops, and lectures, and the govern- 
ment will contribute towards the necessary expenses. 


' From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of South Korea. 
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Public Education A presidential ordinance (No. 780, 20th April, 
1953) provides for the establishment and operation of universities, colleges, 
normal schools, and schools for underprivileged children, maintained and 
supervised directly by the government. This ruling is likely to affect 
certain important educational institutions. For these schools, about 
260 million Won ($1.4 million) was set aside by the national treasury. 


Overcoming the Dearth Another presidential ordinance (No. 781, 20th 
of Teachers April, 1953) provides for the establishment of 
temporary institutions for the training and further training of teachers 
to counteract the shortage of teachers. As a consequence, secondary 
teacher training institutes were set up in eight universities and colleges, 
and seminars and workshops in connection with them were opened. 


Dev mt of In the constitution of the Republic of Korea it 
Education is stipulated that at least primary education 
should be compulsory and free. Article 96 of the educational law states 
that all citizens with children aged six to twelve years under their guar- 
dianship are required to send them to school, that the central and provincial 
governments have legal responsibility to provide and maintain schools 
required for a primary education of six years, but that the functioning 
of the schools should be in the hands of school district boards and municipal 
education committees. As will be seen from the figures given in the table 
below, the war was a great hindrance to the implementation of compulsory 
education. When the war started, most of the school children were 
dispersed to safer places. Local educational authorities did their best to 
accommodate them in whatever shelters they could get, but most of the 
school buildings were destroyed, and those that remained were requisitioned 
by the armed forces. Therefore the refugee schools held their classes in 
tents, damaged warehouses, or in the open-air, and, in many cases, in 
two or three shifts due to the shortage of classrooms and teaching staff. 
Under such circumstances, refugee schools were maintained and hungry 
children were fed. When the armistice was signed, most of the refugee 
schools returned to their original places and regular classes. 
Statistics concerning primary education are given in the following 
table : 


31 Dec. 


Prior to 
1953 


30 a 
25 June 1950 195 


30 April 
1952 


Primary schools 

Classrooms 

Substitute «lassrooms 

School-age children (6-12 years) . 

Percentage of children aged 6-12 years 
attending school 

Children aged 6 years. . . 

Percentage of children aged 6 
attending school 

Classes 


years 


Fund from provincial governments 
(expressed in Won) 

Subsidy from national 
(expressed in Won) 


8,910 
28,895 


2,646,960 


85 

376,623 

94 

44,116 
47,106 
28,943,026 


79,611,064 


3,917 
21,111 
844 
233,007 


74 
860,057 


78 

41,238 
32,371 
197,650,753 
210,315,921 


3,923 
21,427 
1,285 
2,399,626 


76 

425,185 

81 

29,231 
36,212 
515,749,813 


766,469,924 


4,064 
22,607 
2,261 
2,410,248 


80 
487,006 


93 

40,451 

37,432 
2,023,501 495 


1,121,793,976 
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Development of — In the thirty-six years of alien rule prior to the 
Secondary Education liberation of August, 1945, secondary and higher 
education for Koreans was severely restricted. Naturally, after the estab- 
lishment of the Korean government, the number of secondary schools 
and pupils increased greatly. The enthusiasm of the parents to send 
their children to school and the desire of the children to learn at any 
cost could now be freely expressed. The school buildings and equipment 
were provided mostly by the parents and by voluntary donations. Hence- 
forth the middle school (7th-9th grade) and the high school (10th-12th 
grade) will be separately maintained. In spite of the fact that the years 
between 1951 and 1953 were most difficult owing to the war, the number 
of secondary schools increased considerably, as the following figures will 
show : 


1951 1952 1953 
High Middle High Middle High 


Schools. 561 303 573 330 677 389 
Teachers . 6,121 3,263 7,201 3,909 7,793 4,153 
Classes. . 5,019 2,766 5,094 2,883 5,745 3,153 
Pupils. . 225,482 84,091 293,460 123,841 341,732 143,475 


Dev of In the year 1953, the number of universities 
Higher Educatica and colleges increased as follows: (a) Five 
colleges were allowed to add vocational and natural science courses and 
were accredited as universities. (b) Four junior colleges and one old-type 
college were promoted to regular colleges. (c) Three schools of old-type 
college level were newly established. (d) The number of enrolments was 
considerably greater then in the previous year. Thus, by the end of 1953, 
the number of universities increased to 13 (with 232 courses), colleges 
to 27 (92 courses), junior colleges to 10 (10 courses), and miscellaneous 
schools of old-type college level to 13 (16 courses), making the total 
number of colleges and universities 57 (350 courses). The total enrolment 
during the same period was 45,000, while the number of staff members, 
including assistants, amounted to 1,900. 


Teacher Training The Ministry of Education lays stress on teacher 
training. Not only is this provided for in the educational laws and regula- 
tions, but the Ministry directly maintains and operates normal schools 
and provides special allowances for teachers. There are three types of 
teacher training institutions in Korea: three-year normal schools (se- 
condary high school level) for primary school teachers, junior teachers’ 
colleges for middle school teachers, and four-year teachers’ colleges, attached 
to universities and colleges, for middle and high school teachers. 

Owing to the poor economic condition of the country, many teacher 
training institutions, as already stated, did not provide regular four-year 
colleges for high school teachers. Those institutions with less than four- 
year college courses will, however, gradually be promoted to the regular 
standard. 

During the period under report, no new teacher training institutes 
were established, but efforts were made to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. As was the case with other schools, most of the buildings and equip- 
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ment of normal schools and teacher training colleges were lost during 
the war. With UNKRA aid, efforts were being made to rehabilitate these 
institutions, but considerable time will be necessary to restore them to 
pre-war level. The total number of teacher training institutes during the 
year under review was 36, the number of staff 595, and the total enrolment 
19,082. 


Further Training During the year under review, the Ministry of 
Education set up a three-year plan, which was launched at the beginning 
of 1953, to improve the quality of the teachers, whose numbers were so 
suddenly increased, and to give them further training in the principles of 
democratic education and in improved methods of teaching. 


School Building» Rehabilitation of school buildings and equip- 
and Equipment ment was the most urgent problem of education. 
Owing to the government's financial situation, active support from the 
national treasury for this purpose was impossible, but with the voluntary 
contributions of enthusiastic parents, rehabilitation was pushed forward 
in spite of numerous difficulties. 

In 1953, the national treasury expended 70 million Won for the 
rehabilitation of schools, and 743 million Won was paid by the school 
boards and educational committees for the rehabilitation of primary 
schools. The rehabilitation of secondary schools was mostly carried out 
through contributions from parents and local committees. The task of 
rehabilitating schools is also actively assisted by UNKRA and other 
international organizations. For example, in 1952, KCAC donated building 
materials for 1,000 classrooms, and in 1953, UNKRA supplied materials 
for another 1,000 classrooms. These were allocated to primary schools 
(563 rooms), secondary schools (328 rooms), normal schools (74 rooms), 
and colleges (35 rooms). 

For the fiscal year 1954, UNKRA budgeted funds for 2,500 classrooms. 
These were allocated as follows: 1,559 classrooms to primary schools, 
605 classrooms to secondary schools, 66 classrooms to normal schools, 
90 classrooms to colleges, and 165 classrooms were reserved for emergency 
use. 

Also, out of the UNKRA education fund for 1953, building materials 
for 528 classrooms and for the repair of 500 classrooms were additionally 
ordered. In addition to the building materials, UNKRA allocated the 
following amounts for educational rehabilitation projects for the fiscal 
year 1953 : university libraries, $200,000 ; university laboratories, $200,000 ; 
secretariat equipment, $8,000 ; foreign book retail store, $50,000 ; textbook 
printing plant, $60,000; school equipment, $500,000; foreign language 
institute, $25,490; scholarships, $20,000 ; further training of teachers, 
$24,570 ; textbooks for literacy campaign, $15,224 ; teacher institute 
training for fundamental education, $173,776; vocational training centres, 
$344,633 ; equipment for normal schools, $100,000. 


vement of The objectives of improvement in this field, 
Teaching Methods during the year under review, were to connect 
school education more closely with the practical life of communities, to 
make education more practical, and to make daily life itself part of 
education. In other words, efforts were made to remove the past teaching 
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method of cramming with textbook facts and theories not much related 
to practical daily life and to establish democratic education. For this 
purpose, the Ministry of Education held seminars and workshops for the 
further training of teachers in new teaching methods. 


Curriculum During the period under review improvement 
was made in the former uniform curricula. Only the basic standard is now 
given. Each school can choose the subjects to be taught and allocate the 
amount of time to be spent on them, in accordance with the needs of the 
communities. In this way each school, instead of strictly adhering to 
the set uniform curriculum as in the past, can actively plan its curriculum 
to suit the development of its pupils. Efforts are thus being made through- 
out the country to democratize education by placing more importance 
on the pupils’ daily activities, allowing greater freedom in the choice 
of subjects, more individual guidance, and so on. 

Experimental schools were designated in cities and rural areas to 
experiment with new teaching methods and to set examples to other 
schools and teachers. These schools hold conferences regularly on new 
methods of teaching and demonstrate actual instruction to teachers from 
other schools. 

The Central Education Research Institute and other local institutes 
carry out research in educational theories and practices of many countries 
and distribute educational information to schools. 


Vocational and — In 1953, great efforts were made in the field of 
Technical Education vocational and technical education by the Minis- 


try of Education. To various manufacturing plants, technical training 
courses were attached for the training of technicians. Many technical 
schools were established. Teachers of vocational schools were given 
training in seminars, and seven secondary school teacher training institutes 
were set up in the universities for the purpose of training vocational 
school teachers. 


Literacy Campaign In 1953 great efforts were made to remove 
illiteracy. When the Republic of Korea was set up, there were about 
5 million illiterates. This figure was reduced to 2,790,000, and in 1953, 
by desperate efforts on the part of the educational authorities, this number 
was again reduced by one million. Further efforts are being made to 
remove all illiteracy in 1954 and 1955. 


“ Civie Schools * Special schools known as “ civic schools were 
set up for teaching the primary school courses in three years to school-age 
children who have not been able to attend regular primary schools. 
Children attending these civic schools are all from needy families who 
cannot afford to send their children to regular primary schools. By the 
end of 1953, 314 civic schools, mostly public, with a total enrolment of 
about 190,000, were established. 


“ Higher Civie Schools *’ Similar schools to teach middle school courses 
in one to three years to children of needy families who cannot afford to 
send their children to regular schools, were also established. By the end 
of 1953, 1,379 of these higher civic schools, mostly in rural areas, were 
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established. Their total enrolment was 64,139, and their aim to train 
local rural leaders. 


Adult Education Since the beginning of 1953 adult schools have 
been opened in various districts for the purpose of providing recreational, 
cultural, vocational and civic training to adults according to their indi- 
vidual needs. 

During the year under review, the National Thought Guidance 
Institute published books and bulletins and held lectures to give guidance 
in the democratic way of life. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Legislative Procedure — School Welfare —- Technical 
Secretariat —- Compulsory School Insurance — Students’ S — —— Cultural 
Relations Committee Reformed — OrnGanization — New Type of Primary 
School — School Building —- New Baccalaureate Syllabus — Teacher Training 
— National Institute of Agriculture Reorganized — ‘* Laboral’’ Education — 
Students’ Hostels — Commercial Studies Transformed —- University Curricula 
Reformed — Foreigners Eligible for Doctorate 


ADMINISTRATION 


Legislative Procedure In the year under review the work of adapting 
school legislation to educational progress in other countries and to Spanish 
conditions was continued. 

At the close of the year the main laws concerning education in force 
were as follows: the university law of 29th July, 1953, the secondary 
education law of 26th February, 1953, the secondary and vocational 
education law of 16th July, 1949, and the primary education law of 17th 
July, 1945. There were also numerous decrees and instructions comple- 
mentary to these laws. On account of its importance in school administra- 
tion, special mention should be made of the Ministry of National Education 
law of 10th April, 1942, and the law of 15th July, 1952, on the organization 
of the national educational council. Draft laws are put forward by the 
national government, while laws are proposed and discussed by the Cortes, 
and, after a favourable vote, promulgated by the Chief of State. National 
plans concerning education must be submitted to the Corles in full session. 


School Welfare During the period under report the school 
welfare trusteeship underwent modifications. Its executive committee, 
which meets twice a year, was reorganized, as also its permanent committee 
consisting of the Ministry of National Education, an under-secretary, a 
director-general, the heads of all the general directorates of the Ministry, 
and certain other representatives. The trusteeship has a section for each 
level of education, and agencies in the chief town of each university 
district. 


Technical Secretariat A decree was issued on 10th June, 1953, re- 
organizing the technical secretariat of the Ministry of National Education. 
The general directorates will continue their activities as hitherto, but these 
activities will be coordinated by the new body. The task of the new body 
will be (a) the drawing up of reports on educational problems at home and 
abroad, (b) the revision, examination and publication of the legal and 
supplementary instructions of the Ministry, and (c) the drafting of new 
legislation on request. The new body will come directly under the Minister 
of National Education, and will be made up of the chief secretaries of the 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. J. M. SaNcHEz pe Muniamn, delegate of the Spanish 
government. 
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technical cabinets of the Ministry, the deputy technical secretaries of the 
Ministry, and assistant assessors nominated by the Minister. The Minister 
will also nominate the chief of the new body. 


Compulsory School A law was passed on 17th July, 1953, introducing 
Insurance compulsory school insurance covering all Spa- 
nish, Spanish-American, Portuguese and Philippine students, and all 
students from countries with which Spain has agreements or reciprocity. 
The new insurance is the result of the gradual extension of the principles 
and aims of social insurance. Social insurance is as necessary for students, 
who are destined to form the country’s professional class, as it is for 
persons engaged in production. As King Alphonso X stated in his Partida 
Segunda, foreseeing the planned reconstruction of Spanish society, king- 
doms and lands profit from the presence of men of knowledge. The new 
insurance combines the traditional system of students’ guilds and generous 
gifts from the king to needy students, with modern practices from other 
countries. It comprises protection against family misfortune, accident, 
and illness, and loans to graduates without the necessary means to establish 
themselves in their career. It is on a contributory basis, and comes under 
the voluntary insurance service of the national institute of insurance. 
Its statutes were approved by a decree issued by the Ministries of National 
Education and Labour. The annual contribution is 342 pesetas in the 
first year, of which half will be paid by the Ministry of National Education 
and half by the student. Students will be required to pay their share at 
the time they enrol for the 1954-1955 year. The amount of subscription 
will be altered for the second year. The fund of the new insurance will be 


made up of government contributions, donations, legacies, and the re- 
sources of the insurance scheme itself. 


Students’ Statute Approval was given by a decree issued on 11th 
August, 1953, to the students’ statute, the charter of Spanish students’ 
rights and obligations. This important decree states that being a student 
is itself an entitlement to social insurance. All Spaniards giving evidence 
of possessing the necessary intellectual capacity and attitudes are entitled 
to education at higher level. A system of loans, scholarships and grants 
will enable this principle to be realized in practice. A system of co- 
operatives and credits is planned which will enable students to establish 
themselves in their profession. Their working day may not exceed eight 
hours, and they will be entitled to legal holidays and days of rest. Special 
arrangements will be made whereby they will be able to get the best out 
of their holidays; they will have the benefit of spiritual aid, physical 
education, sports, and reduced rates on certain means of transport and 
at cultural shows, and university theatres and film clubs will be specially 
opened for them. They will be required to show good will and to manifest 
a desire to collaborate with other social classes through their studies and 
professional training and through participating in the work of their country- 
men. Through their union they will also collaborate in cultural exten- 
sion courses and public life. Regulations concerning the required relations 
between professors and students, and between administrative and academic 
activities, have been drawn up by the Ministry of National Education, 
and each centre of studies will also draw up its own rules. The Spanish 
university union will participate in the application of these measures, 
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and will set up organs for ensuring a more complete training of unregistered 
students. The students’ statute provides for obedience to the rector, for 
university discipline, and for punishments in the case of infringements ; 
it also requires all students to be members of the university union, 
the organ through which they will be represented and united. 


Cultural Relations A law was passed on 3rd December, 1953, 
Committee Reformed modifying the structure and the powers of the 
cultural relations committee. The committee's purpose is to coordinate 
the expansion of Spanish culture abroad and maintain its continuity. 
With this end in view, the activities of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
National Education, Information, Travel, and National Movement have 
been coordinated. The cultural relations committee directs the activities 
abroad of both public and private bodies, by (a) establishing schools, 
professorships, institutes, etc., (b) organizing exhibitions, conferences 
and lectures, awarding scholarships, and fostering cultural exchanges, 
(c) spreading Spanish and Spanish culture abroad, and (d) assisting 
bodies at work in this field. 


ORGANIZATION 


New Type of Primary A law was passed on 22nd December, 1953, 
Seheol concerning primary schools envisaged as an 
aspect of social cooperation. The purpose of the law is to awaken interest 
in the schools, and to give parents the legal power to have their own 
schools. The government pays the teachers’ basic salary. 

The conditions required for the establishment of the new type of 
primary school are as follows: (a) application from the fathers of not 
less than forty pupils ; (b) their formal agreement to provide the premises 
and furniture ; (c) their agreement to pay the teacher’s supplementary 
salary. The government, for its part, agrees (a) to provide the teaching staff 
and pay their salaries, and pay half the cost of maintenance and school 
materials, (b) to give assistance with the organization of vocational courses, 
school meals services, holiday camps, school libraries, etc., and (c) to propose 
or oppose the nomination of teachers, and give reasons for so doing. 

The aims of the new law are (a) to establish a close link between 
home and school, (b) to develop and improve education through increasing 
the material resources available to schools, and (c) to assist primary teachers 
to give the whole of their energies to their work by providing them with 
the necessary assistance. 


School Building A school building law was passed on 22nd De- 
cember, 1953, providing as follows : 


(1) The law re-affirms the principle that the government and the 
local authorities are responsible for the greater part of school building 
and repair, and lists the several duties and guarantees for the application 
of the law. It lays down in this connection (a) the duty, falling mainly 
on the municipalities, of providing the building site, (b) the duty of pro- 
viding sufficient credits for school building, (c) the specific duty of carefully 
repairing and maintaining buildings. The more active municipalities 
are granted certain advantages, greater facilities of payment, and the 
award of larger credits. 
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(2) The law makes specific reference to the government obligation 
to make provision for the construction of a minimum of a thousand schools 
a year over a period not exceeding ten years. 

(3) The law encourages action by private bodies and individuals 
through offering them certain advantages. 

(4) The law decentralizes the administration of funds by the creation 
of provincial committees for the purpose. Such committees have a more 
detailed knowledge of local needs, a more speedy procedure, and their 
own resources, and are thus in a position efficiently to execute plans and 
give assistance where needed and deserved. 

(5) The law solves the question of living accommodation for teachers 
by bracketing it with that of school building. 


New Baccalaureate A new syllabus for the baccalaureate was 
Syllabus established by a decree issued on 22nd June, 
1953. It gives greater emphasis to the more important subjects of educa- 
tional worth, and eliminates as far as possible pure theory and the abuse 
in some subjects of the “ cyclical’ method. It divides the baccalaureate 
into elementary and advanced parts. The advanced part comprises two 
years of study covering a common core of subjects in addition to either 
literary or science subjects. It gives a time-table which the schools are 
up to a point free to modify. It provides for the redrafting of the examina- 
tion questions, and gives teachers general guidance on teaching methods. 
Articles 83 and 94 of the secondary education law have been brought 
into force, providing for a pre-university year which, being without any 


fixed curriculum, may be devoted to intellectual and truly educative 
work. The courses are governed provisionally by instructions issued on 
31st December, 1953, and are given in public schools and also such private 
schools as may elect to do so. 


Teacher Training Candidates for direct admission to a normal 
school are required to hold either the elementary or the laboral bacca- 
laureate. Candidates who have passed their examinations during the 
first four years of the old baccalaureate syllabus must sit for an entrance 
examination. Those who have passed the State examination secure direct 
admission. 


National Institute of The national institute of agriculture was re- 
Agriculture Reorganized organized by a decree issued on 11th December, 
1953. As a result the scientific and the practical training the institute 
offers has been facilitated. The reform also offers new possibilities of 
collaboration between the Ministries of Agriculture and National Educa- 
tion through the integration of various schools with the national institute 
of agriculture. The duties assigned to the institute are as follows : (a) to 
provide higher and intermediate courses on agricultural engineering, plant 
breeding, animal husbandry, and industrial and agricultural techniques ; 
(b) to guide, organize and inspect specialized and elementary courses, in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture ; (c) to organize in colla- 
boration with other centres courses concerning soil cultivation, and stock 
and the associated industries ; (d) to carry out research, experiments, and 
demonstrations for private bodies or individuals, on instruction or authority 
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from the higher authorities ; (e) to keep the higher authorities informed of 
the activities carried out by private bodies and foundations in the fields of 
agricultural education, and animal husbandry and the associated industries. 


“ Laboral *’ Education Laboral education, first introduced in 1949, met 
with an even greater measure of success in the year under review, and 
was definitely recognized as meeting a profound social need. The new 
vocational secondary schools increased from 44 to 60. The national 
trusteeship allocated 5 million pesetas for the construction, adaptation 
and equipment of the institutos laborales, and directed the work. In 
addition, the provincial trusteeships and provincial and municipal autho- 
rities were granted 10 million pesetas for the construction and adaptation 
of the institutos. These sums, moreover, represent only a part of the 
necessary expenditure. The municipalities are required to provide the 
building site, to pay one third of the costs of construction, and, in the 
case of an institute for agriculture and animal husbandry, to provide the 
necessary land. 

In accordance with a decree issued on 12th February, 1954, students 
who have secured their diploma at the institutos laborales are entitled to 
direct admission to technical secondary schools (schools of agricultural 
and industrial specialists, and foremen), and holders of the laboral bacca- 
laureate to direct admission to a school of fine arts. 

In the year under review the teachers for laboral education continued 
to be appointed on temporary contracts for a renewable period of five years. 


Students’ Hostels An order issued on 20th April, 1953, established 
a Consejo general de Colegios Mayores universitarios to study the exper- 
iments being conducted on the setting up and expansion of students’ 
hostels. 


Studies The transformation of commercial studies made 
Transformed necessary by the development of commerce and 
industry in recent years was effected by a law passed on 17th July, 1953. 
The first stage in the reorganization of these studies is the establishment 
of a faculty of political, economic and commercial science, and the second 
is the reform of commercial studies. The law divides these two studies into 
a technical stage and a university stage. The new faculty of political, eco- 
nomic and commercial science is made up of the existing faculty of political 
and economic science and the higher commercial courses (for directors of 
commerce and actuaries); it will award a first degree in economic and com- 
mercial science, with general economics, applied economics, or insurance as 
major subject. The technical stage courses will be given in the schools of 
commerce, and those of the university stage in the faculties of political, 
economic and commercial science set up in the universities of Madrid, 
Barcelona and Valladolid. The duration of studies will be eight years 
(i.e., five for the commercial expert's diploma, and three for that of pro- 
fessor in commerce). 


a ne | Curricula New university curricula were introduced, by 

a decree issued on 11th August, 1953, in the 
faculties of philosophy and arts, science, law, medicine, veterinary science, 
and political, economic and commercial science. While setting up certain 
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standard lines of study, the new curricula leave the faculties free to 
organize and adapt their work and methods of teaching to their individual 
needs and capacities. The decree marks the beginning of a period of 
greater freedom for the universities. 


Foreigners Eligible On the seven hundredth anniversary of its 
for Doctorate foundation, the University of Salamanca asked 
for the privilege of granting its doctorate to foreigners. The request was 
granted through an order issued on 6th August, 1953. 





SWEDEN 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building Expenditure — Onaa- 
NIZATION — School Trans Grant — Secondary Education — CURRICULA 
AND Metuops — Primary Curriculum Revised — Teacuine Starr — Secondary 
Teacher Training — AUXILIARY AND Extra-scHo.astic Services — School 
Meals Service. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The figures for the Swedish education budget 
for the year under review, as compared with those of 1952-1953, were 
as follows : 


1953-1954 1952-1953 
(million crowns) (million crowns) 


a: 32 a ee ree 620 508.5 
Secondary education ......... 174.5 127 
Vocational education ......... 44 37 
Higher education. ........+.. 73 61 
Miscellaneous (administration, academies, 
museums, periodicals, etc.) ... . 59.5 52.5 
TE dic ‘cn “wiiais steindae 971 786 


In the year under review the total budget for State expenses amounted 
to 7,457 million crowns, an increase of 1,002 million crowns as compared 
with the budget total in 1952-1953 of 6,455 million crowns. Thus about 
13% of the State expenses went to educational purposes in the year under 
review, as compared with about 12.2% in 1952-1953. 

The educational experiments begun in 1949-1950 were continued 
and expanded, being conducted in 37 districts (30 in 1952-1953), and the 
State grant was raised from 475,000 to 600,000 crowns, excluding teachers’ 
salaries. 


School Building A ceiling is still fixed every calendar year for 
Expenditure the construction and repair of school buildings, 
For 1954, as in 1953, the ceiling was fixed at 152 million crowns for primary 
schools and 24 million crowns for secondary schools. The actual need 
for school buildings is, however, far greater. According to the calculations 
of the Board of Education the real need for 1954 is 350 million crowns 
for primary schools, and 70 million crowns for secondary schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


School Transport Grant The State grant for school transport in the year 
under review was 21 million crowns, as compared with 18 million in 1952- 
1953. The State grant for the boarding of pupils remained unchanged at 
between 2 and 3 million crowns. 


1 From the ayert pee to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education . E. Brevner, delegate of the Swedish government. 
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Secondary Education At the close of the year under review, Sweden 
had 79 full State grammar schools leading to the higher (matriculation) 
certificate, comprising both higher (gymnasium) and lower (realskola) 
sections, and 142 incomplete State grammar schools with only the lower 
section leading to the lower certificate. During the year under review 
parliament passed a resolution that 5 of the latter schools should have 
gymnasium sections ; 20 of them already had municipal gymnasia. There 
are, moreover, 57 municipal junior secondary schools, 21 vocational 
junior secondary schools, and 49 girls’ municipal secondary schools. 
State aid is given to 16 private full secondary schools, 3 private lower 
secondary schools, and 2 private girls’ secondary schools. Apart from these 
schools there are very few private secondary schools in Sweden. 

In the primary schools of some districts, after the sixth school year, 
a three-year course leading to the lower certificate has been organized. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


ne | Curriculum The existing curriculum for the primary schools 
was issued in 1919. It has been looked upon 
as very good and most progressive. Nevertheless, on account of develop- 
ments in education, it has been found desirable and necessary to revise 
this curriculum, This was completed in the year under review by a special 
committee appointed by the Board of Education. The Committee published 
its recommendations in the autumn of 1953, and the Board of Education 
has now made its comments on them. The new curriculum is due to be 
promulgated by the Ministry of Education in the summer of 1954. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Secondary Teacher Training Secondary school teachers of theoretical subjects 
receive an academic education. Most of them hold the equivalent of an 
M.A. degree, and many of the teachers at the gymnasia are senior masters 
(lektor) with a first or doctor’s degree. It has long been thought that the 
course of study for the M.A. degree was too long. In the autumn of 1953 
new regulations for the academic studies of future teachers were pro- 
mulgated. It is intended that the studies shall last three or four years. 

During their academic studies teachers also attend a short theoretical 
course in general and educational psychology. Their practical training 
in teaching, however, does not come until after the end of their academic 
education. This training is given at eleven full State secondary schools 
or, for primary teachers, in training colleges. In the year under review, 
parliament resolved that the practical training should be given at two” 
more secondary schools. The practical training lasts either a term or a 
full academic year (the academic year in Sweden comprises two terms), 
and normally some terms of work as an assistant teacher intervene between 
the academic and the practical training. 

In 1950, parliament decided in principle that secondary teachers 
should also have their practical training at teachers’ colleges of a new 
type after their academic studies at the universities. The training will 
comprise two terms at the college and between them one term of teaching 
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practice at a school. The students will be required to go to the teachers’ 
college immediately after finishing their studies at the university. A 
special committee worked out a scheme for the first teachers’ college of 
the new type. The committee published its report in 1952, and their 
proposals were presented to parliament in the year under review. The 
question was still pending at the close of that year. 

On account of the shortage of secondary teachers, parliament decided 
in 1952 that primary teachers might be appointed to permanent posts 
at lower secondary schools after having obtained a certain standard of 
marks in two university subjects. In the year under review parliament 
resolved that primary teachers should have the possibility of being ap- 
pointed to permanent posts of a lower grade at lower secondary schools 
after having obtained a certain standard of marks in one or two university 
subjects or having passed a one-year course to be arranged by the Board 
of Education. Primary teachers may for one year draw their salaries, 
with some reduction, while studying for the purposes mentioned. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Meals Service In the year under report the State-aided school 
meals service embraced about 515,000 pupils in the primary schools 
(about 452,000 in 1952-1953), or about 70% of the total enrolment. A 
little more than half of these pupils, i.e., 260,000, were attending village 
schools, and 255,000 town schools. In secondary schools about 58,000 
pupils (about 45,000 in 1952-1953), or about 38%, received free meals. 


The State grant for school meals was 35.7 million crowns, as compared 
with 26.3 million in 1952-1953. 





SWITZERLAND 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 


GENERAL REMARKS — ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION — General 
Provisions — General and Domestic Continuation Schools — Study Plans, 
Syllabuses and Examinations — Pupils’ Welfare — School Building — TEacn- 
ino Starr — Training — Teachers’ Salaries — MisceLLaANgous — Swiss 
Education and Unesco. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In the Swiss Confederation, the responsibility for public education 
rests with the cantons ; there are only a very few Federal laws to restrict 
their sovereignty in this domain. Hence we find not one body of edu- 
cational legislation ; there are twenty-five, corresponding to the number 
of cantons. For historical reasons, the latter have at times distributed 
the relevant powers among various government departments and com- 
munal authorities. Thus in the same canton we may find a college (a 
higher grade school, not part of a university) directly under the cantonal 
Education Department, a municipal college governed by the town council, 
a cantonal vocational school administered by the Department of Com- 
merce or Industry and yet another vocational school under the 
municipality. 

The Confederation intervenes very little in the sphere of education. 
As regards primary education, the Federal constitution lays down certain 
principles: it must be subject to the civil authorities, adequate, compulsory, 
and, in the state schools, free ; it must be strictly undenominational, and 
guarantee perfect liberty of creed and conscience. Even the duration of 
schooling is not laid down by the constitution; here, however, the 
Federal law laying down the minimum age of workers intervenes indirectly 
by prohibiting the beginning of any apprenticeship before the completion 
of the 15th year. The cantons also draw up the curricula ; the only subject 
in which the syllabus and time-table is fixed is gymnastics. A small 
Federal subsidy is divided among the cantons for the support of primary 
education, the mountain cantons drawing the largest share. 

As regards secondary education, Federal powers are also limited ; 
and here again only an indirect control is exercised in that the maturité 
certificates admitting the holder to the medical schools have to be re- 
cognized by the Confederation. A Federal maturité commission verifies 
whether the work done in the grammar schools meets Federal requirements 
(not less than six years of Latin, etc.). Federal supervision of vocational 
education, however, is extensive ; the Confederation draws up so-called 
“normal” curricula and subsidizes the schools. 

By the Federal constitution, the Confederation was empowered to 
found a polytechnic school (now the Federal Institute of Technology) and 
a Swiss university. Only the former was founded. A Federal school of 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Henri GraNnDJEAN, delegate of the government of 
Switzerland. 
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gymnastics and games was opened a few years ago. On the other hand, 
in pursuance of the law respecting vocational training, the Confederation 
subsidizes the higher commercial tuition given at the cantonal universities. 
It has also agreed to subsidize the Post-graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva. It supervises the medical schools (medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacology) and prescribes their curricula; 
students wishing to qualify in these subjects are examined by Federal 
commissions ; their Federal diploma is not the same as the university 
degree awarded by the cantonal faculties. 

In pursuance of the Federal tuberculosis regulations, all teaching 
staff, of all grades, is placed under medical supervision. That is the sum 
total of Federal powers in the sphere of education: they are confined to 
certain clear-cut sectors. 

There are certain institutions and associations which do not come 
entirely within the municipal or cantonal framework, for instance, the 
Federal commissions for maturité certificates and medical diplomas already 
mentioned. But these are not all. The heads of the cantonal education 
departments have founded a national conference. There is a similar 
institution in French- and Italian-speaking Switzerland. The school 
superintendents of various cantons also meet to discuss general questions. 
University rectors likewise have their conference, as do the headmasters of 
the grammar schools. The secondary schoolmasters have founded an 
association, subdivided into sections according to subjects, Primary 
school teachers hold meetings in common. The National Fund for Scientific 
Research is also doing work of increasing importance. 


Finally, the part played in the whole question by the Swiss people must 
not be forgotten, for it is with them that the final decision on all questions 
of public education rests in virtue of the rights of referendum and initiative. 
The Swiss as a whole attach the greatest importance to such questions 
because they realize that education is one of the guarantees of their 
national existence. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


General Provisions The canton of Luzern has approved a new law 
applicable to all educational institutions. The law was passed by the 
Great Council on 28th October, 1953 ; no demand for a referendum 
having been made, it has come into force. The duration of compulsory 
schooling has now been fixed at eight years ; the town and parish councils 
are empowered to extend it to nine. Six years are spent in the junior 
primary school, and are followed by two or three years in the senior 
primary school, or two to four years in the secondary school. The town 
and parish councils are obliged to provide special classes for children 
whose mental or physical condition prevents them from keeping up with 
the primary school classes. The state subsidizes the kindergartens run 
by the town and parish councils, by associations or by private persons. 
Women may be elected to the educational council and the school inspection 
board ; there must also be women members on the municipal educational 
commissions. 

The government of Schwyz approved a general education bill on 
10th March, 1954, but it was rejected by popular vote on 30th May, 1954, 
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In the canton of Glarus, a general public education bill is now being 
drafted containing the following provisions : special classes to be instituted 
throughout the canton ; the final classes in the state schools to be separated 
from the primary schools and formed into independent schools ; secondary 
education to last three instead of two years; a cantonal school to be 
founded to cover the whole of secondary schooling ; continuation classes 
in general subjects and housekeeping to be made compulsory for all young 
people. The draft, in particular, provides for the creation of an educational 
guidance office. 

In the canton of Appenzell Inner Rhodes, a commission has been 
appointed to consider the revision of the general education act. 

On 6th and 7th February, the people of the canton of Bern approved 
a new law on the university. The text, based on Professor Werner Naf's 
“ Mission de I|'Université"’, provides for seven faculties and a higher 
teachers’ training college. Since the canton of Bern is bilingual, both 
French and German are recognized as official languages; provision is 
even made for lectures in Italian. The university is placed “at the 
service of the whole people ’’, and “the freedom of scientific research and 
of teaching is guaranteed in the same way as the freedom of study is 
guaranteed by the university regulations”. To counteract the over- 
specialization which is threatening to turn every faculty into a profes- 
sional training-ground, lectures in every faculty are to be open to students 
from all the others. 

A new bill relating to secondary and grammar schools is now under 
consideration in the canton of Bern. 

In the same canton, the people of the city of Bienne (Biel) approved, 
in September, 1953, the foundation of a French-speaking grammar school 
which is to be open to boys from the south side of the Jura. This decision 
ended a lengthy controversy. Up to now, though Bienne is bilingual, 
teaching at the grammar school has been in German only. 

In the canton of St. Gallen, a new act relating to the School of 
Economics and Public Administration was passed on 19th November, 1953. 

The legislative council of the canton of Vaud has adopted a plan 
for the reform of the organization of its secondary education. That 
education is given in the municipal colleges, the classical cantonal college 
and the cantonal science college (higher grade school) and completed by 
the cantonal grammar schools. The girls’ high school and grammar 
school were organized on the same lines. Latin was formerly begun at 
the age of ten. The plan provides for the continued existence of the 
municipal colleges, which are indispensable in a large canton, but merges 
the two lowest classes in the cantonal colleges. The age of admission 
will remain ten years, but pupils must have reached the age of twelve 
before being admitted to the classical and science departments. Thus 
Latin will only begin at twelve. There may also be some improvement 
in the educational guidance of the pupils. Older pupils will have a wider 
choice of optional subjects and will utimately be able to choose between 
the four departments of the grammar school which award baccalaureates. 

A new bill relating to primary education is also under consideration 
in the canton of Vaud. 

The canton of Basle-Country approved a regulation on infant schools 
on 18th May, 1953. These schools, founded by the towns and parishes, 
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by associations or private persons, are to be recognized by the canton 
provided they fulfil certain conditions (premises, teaching staff, size-limit 
of classes); they will be inspected and subsidized. A new bill for the 
foundation of a girls’ high school is also under consideration in the same 
canton. 

The canton of Schaffhausen is considering a partial revision of its 
educational legislation. The two highest classes (7th and 8th school 
year) would be separated from the primary school and made independent 
schools, which would be inter-municipal. There would be ten to thirty 
pupils per class. The same canton has decided to subsidize infant schools, 
whether municipal or private. 

On 18th September, 1953, the Council of State of the canton of 
Graubiinden approved a decree relating to the organization of the can- 
tonal grammar school at Chur. Nothing would better convey the com- 
plexity of the problems facing the education authorities in Switzerland 
than these regulations. Graubiinden being trilingual (German, Romansch 
and Italian) the three languages have equal status in this school. Asa 
rule, however, tuition is given in German, but pupils whose mother- 
tongue is Italian are taught entirely in Italian. Pupils whose mother- 
tongue is Romansch take a number of lessons in that language. One of 
the departments, the training-college, comprises three sections correspond- 
ing to the three languages. One of the clauses of the decree, however, 
states that this, the state grammar school of the canton, founded by the 
will of the people, does not aim merely at giving a complete secondary 
education in each of its sections, but also at imparting a sense of that 


unity of spirit and public feeling which transcends all cultural, linguistic 
and religious differences. 


General and Domestic The Federal law of 1930 relating to occupational 
Coatinestion Scheels training made it incumbent on the cantons to 
organize continuation classes for apprentices which should be compulsory 
for the duration of their apprenticeship. Not all boys and girls, however, 
begin an apprenticeship on leaving school. For that reason, a number 
of cantons have instituted compulsory continuation courses for young 
people attending neither vocational nor secondary schools. This move- 
ment is becoming general ; it is therefore necessary, in the present report, 
to survey the legal provisions on this matter made by a number of cantons. 

There are usually two types of continuation courses, general for boys 
and domestic for girls. 

By its decrees of March and November, 1953, the canton of Aargau 
opened two sections for boys, one general, the other agricultural, Boys 
who have completed eight years of compulsory schooling in the primary 
school must attend these courses for three years, those who have had 
nine primary years for two years only. Girls must attend a three-year 
course of domestic economy. 

By its decision of 30th July, 1953, the canton of Obwalden founded 
domestic economy schools. The provision of premises was left to the 
communes. The curriculum is very wide ; it comprises cookery, mending, 
laundry, hygiene (nursing of children, the sick and the wounded), gar- 
dening and kitchen-gardening, and the study of the mother-tongue. 

In the canton of Valais, a new series of continuation courses specially 
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devoted to the study of local environment have been tried out with success. 
Nevertheless, the reorganization of these courses has been taken in hand. 
Three municipalities in this canton have lately followed the example of 
others in ordering compulsory training in domestic economy for girls. 

In the canton of Geneva there is no compulsory training in domestic 
economy for all girls. Those attending certain secondary schools are 
excused from it. A bill is now being drafted which will be laid before 
the authorities in the very near future, to make this training compuls ory 
for all. Meanwhile, free courses for all women have been opened, which 
last for a whole year, and no longer for one semester only. The subjects 
are cookery, dressmaking (women’s and children’s), mending and 
embroidery. 

It is not only the compulsory continuation courses in domestic 
economy which have been extended, but the optional ones also, as in 
Zurich and Basle-Town. On 23rd June, 1953, free courses, open to all 
women, were begun at the continuation school of domestic economy in 
Zurich. Their aim is to extend and deepen the knowledge gained in the 
compulsory courses. On 28th December, 1953, two-year domestic 
economy courses, and courses for household staff, were added to the school 
for women’s crafts at Basle. The curricula for all the courses are very 
comprehensive. 


Study Plans, Syllabuses The canton of Zurich has adopted several new 
and Examinctions courses of study: in particular, there has been 
a reorganization of handicraft teaching for girls in the primary schools 
(17th November, 1953); it now covers six school years, from the third 
to the ninth year. 

At Zug, the decree of 10th June, 1953, made gymnastics compulsory 
for girls. It also provides for the organization of special courses in swim- 
ming, ski-ing, and skating, and afternoons for games and sports. A new 
syllabus for girls’ handicraft teaching has also been adopted in this canton. 

In the canton of Vaud, a new study plan, and general regulations 
for infant and primary schools, approved on Ist September, 1953, came 
into force for a trial period of six years. 

The study plans and syliabuses of the arts and science sections of the 
cantonal grammar school at: Neuchatel have been revised. 

It is not possible in this report to dwell on the numerous changes 
in detail affecting specific subjects and classes, or on the examination 
syllabuses in primary, secondary, vocational or higher schools. A question 
of more general import has arisen, however, namely the preparation of 
pupils in the secondary schools for admission to the universities. The 
Swiss Association of Secondary Schoolmasters now has this question 
under consideration, and has received reports on it from university 
teachers. In the same way the Association of Headmasters of Grammar 
Schools has interviewed doctors and engineers on such questions as what 
is expected from students entering the universities and what preparation 
seems necessary. The majority of answers emphasized the necessity of a 
perfect mastery of the mother-tongue and of clear expression in it. More 
value is attached to a good mind than to mere knowledge. There is 
nothing new in that. But the secondary schoolmasters have found that 
when students arrive at the universities more particularly in the faculties 
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of science and medicine, too much is expected of them in the way of 
specialized knowledge. Committees of secondary and university teachers 
have been set up to study these questions. In this connection it might 
be mentioned that the law concerning the University of Bern, mentioned 
above, also provides for a commission of grammar school and university 
teachers whose duty it is to prevent any hiatus arising in the change from 
school to university. 

Meanwhile, the Federal maturilé commission is considering a reorgan- 
ization of the Federal maturité examinations. It seems illogical that 
candidates should obtain a classical maturilé certificate with insufficient 
marks in Latin and Greek because they have been able to make up in 
other subjects (eleven in all), or, on the other hand, that a science maturilé 
certificate should be obtained with bad marks in mathematics or descriptive 
geometry. A system of coefficients is being worked out. Further, to 
improve the preparation for the maturifé examination, it would be taken 
in two parts instead of one. The drawback to this innovation is that it 
would leave less scope to the adjudicator, who is present at all the exa- 
minations of a group of candidates, and can therefore judge the all-round 
value of a candidate better than the specialized examiner. It seems, 
however, that the division into two parts will be adopted, as there are 
serious grounds for it. But if it does, what subjects are to be assigned 
to Part I? Will candidates failing in Part I be allowed to proceed to 
Part I]? What coefficients are to be selected? All these questions 
have been submitted to the cantonal education departments and to the 
headmasters of both private and grammar schools; their views, which 


are by no means unanimous, differ on more than one point from those 
of the Federal commission. The whole matter is far from being settled. 


Pupils’ Welfare The establishment of classes for children suffering 
from mental or physical disabilities is becoming general. All new legisla- 
tion makes provision for them, for instance in Luzern and Schwyz. 

Zurich has given official status to a private institute of pedagogic 
therapy for pupils who cannot attend ordinary schools. 

At Bern, one of the results of the primary school act which came 
into force on Ist April, 1952, was the issue of a decree, on 10th April, 
1953, by which the towns and parishes have to bear part of the cost of 
placing maladjusted, backward or disabled children in special institutions. 

The city of Zug has already appointed a school psychologist, whose 
services will now be available for the rural parishes. 

Educational and vocational guidance of pupils is now under consider- 
ation in number of cantons (Schaffhausen, Graubiinden, Basle-Town, Vaud, 
Geneva). 

School dental services have been extended at Schaffhausen. In the 
canton of Bern, all towns and parishes must now organise such a service. 

Scholarships for gifted pupils have been increased in value, e.g., in 
Appenzell Outer Rhodes and Neuchatel. The number of student exchange 
scholarships shows a marked increase. 

The spread of pin-ball saloons is causing anxiety ; they are now out 
of bounds to schoolboys and girls in Geneva and Schaffhausen. 

The battle against alcohol is still being waged. Basle-Town has 
prohibited the consumption of alcohol during school excursions. 
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Sehool Buildings In all cantons, there has been a speeding-up of 
the building programme of new schoo:s and gymnasia, the alteration and 
extension of old buildings and the laying-out of sports grounds. 

As a rule, the cantons have to bear the cost of university and cantonal 
school buildings, while the towns and parishes are responsible for the 
primary schools, though they often receive grants from the cantons for 
the purpose. The purchase of school furniture is also subsidized. Can- 
tonal legislation establishes the principles and rates by which such subsidies 
are calculated. 

Some cantons (Zug, Bern, etc.) have approved new provisions for 
the increase of such subsidies, together with regulations defining the 
objects to which they may be applied. 

A list of new schools cannot be given in the present report. In 1953, 
a single canton, Zurich, received 252 applications for subsidies for new 
school buildings or repairs to existing ones. 

Attention may, however, be drawn to the article published by 
Councillor A. Roemer, of St. Gallen, on “‘ New School Buildings in the 
Canton of St. Gallen "’, which appeared in the Archiv fiir das schweizerische 
Unterrichtswesen for 1953. Between 1948 and 1953, 51 new schools were 
built in the canton at a total cost of about Sw.fr.31 millions. Where 
the taxational revenue of a commune falls below a certain level, the 
canton grants subsidies amounting to between 5% and 50% of the expen- 
diture incurred. For the period under consideration, these subsidies 
amounted to Sw.fr.9.6 million. 

The authorities of the canton of Geneva presented a scheme of building 
for the university and the secondary schools amounting to Sw.fr.30 million. 
This estimate was included in a total public works programme of about 
Sw.fr.160 million. It was rejected by the people of Geneva. A revised 
scheme, which was adopted, covered the expenditure for school buildings 
which were recognized as urgent. 

In 1953, the canton of Ticino celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
entry into the Confederation as a canton with full rights. The authorities, 
desirous of celebrating the occasion in some way that would bear witness 
to the people’s public spirit and care for social and educational matters, 
placed junior secondary school building in the hands of the canton ; a fund 
was established for the creation of a reformatory school ; an art gallery 
is to be built ; funds have been earmarked for a historical and an archaeo- 
logical museum, etc. This is an inspiring example of a people's will to 
foster education. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training All real progress in education depends on the 
quality of the teaching staff. Syllabuses, textbooks, or equipment may be 
first-rate or poor; the essential factor in teaching is the personality of 
the teacher. Thus the training of teachers is a matter of great concern 
to the educational authorities. 

On 18th December, 1953, the canton of Bern approved regulations 
for primary school teachers’ training colleges in the French-speaking part 
of the canton ; they outline the organization of the colleges, lay down the 
duties of their governing boards and define the status of the students. 
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The canton of Schaffhausen has prepared a scheme for its training 
college, which is a department of its cantonal grammar school; it will 
henceforth consist of a lower division, comprising three-and-a-half years 
of general education, and a higher division consisting of one year's actual 
training. Thus general education and professional training will be 
separated, as they already are in a number of cantons. 

On 21st May and 2nd July, 1953, Zurich amended the regulations for 
the qualifying examinations for secondary schoolmasters and teachers of 
special subjects. New subjects have been introduced into the curricula 
of the secondary schools, and the conditions of admission have been 
revised. 

In the canton of Bern, the regulations for the secondary school 
teachers’ examinations were amended on 5th February, 1954. French- 
speaking candidates may now spend four semesters at a French-Swiss 
university. In the award of the diploma, credit will be given for the 
subjects taken in the arts or science licence where such subjects have also 
to be taken for the diploma. The holders of these licences, now officially 
recognized, which was not formerly the case, must complete their studies 
with a semester of practical work. 

On March 17th, 1953, the canton of Ticino passed an amendment 
to the regulations for the examinations senior primary teacher's diploma. 
Candidates must have held the primary teacher's certificate for not less 
than four years and have taught successfully for not less than three years. 

Basle-Town approved two regulations, ene relating to the training 
of domestic economy teachers, the other to that of dressmaking and 
needlework teachers (women’s and children’s dressinaking, sewing, ironing, 
millinery, mending, knitting, embroidery). Domestic economy teachers 
must have attended the school for women’s crafts for two years and 
then taught for one year before proceeding to their training college year. 
Dressmaking and needlework teachers must, after their training, attend 
courses of one year for each subject. 

Most cantons are suffering from a shortage in teaching staff. The 
high birth-rate in 1942 and the succeeding years has entailed a considerable 
increase in the number of classes. The numbers qualifying annually 
in the training colleges are inadequate to meet the needs of the primary 
and secondary schools. Thus the school authorities have had to fall back 
on supplementary teachers. Some cantons have had recourse to emergency 
training, such as was recommended by the XVIth International Conference 
on Public Education. 

In October, 1953, Zurich instituted a preparatory course for secondary 
school teachers, intended for arts and science students. A second course 
began in the spring of 1954. 

Bern has organized a shortened training course for primary school 
teachers in the German-speaking part of the canton. It is to take only 
two years instead of the usual four. The candidates admitted to it will 
be aged between 20 and 35 years and for the most part will have been 
engaged in trade or industry. 

In the autumn of 1953, the canton of Vaud was also obliged to 
introduce a shortened training course for primary school teachers, to take 
six months. Candidates must have already obtained their secondary 
school leaving certificate. The first course only covers theoretical training 
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(pedagogy, method) ; this will be followed by six months’ practical work. 

As before, a large number of refresher courses have been held for 
teaching staff, some cantonal, some intercantonal or Federal. In par- 
ticular, the Federal courses were organized for teachers in vocational 
schools by the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour. 


Teachers’ Salaries A number of cantons have increased teachers’ 
salaries, either in the form of cost-of-living allowances or by an actual 
increase in the basic rate. 

By its decree of 7th December, 1953, the canton of Aargau fixed 
salaries of Sw.fr.8,030 to Sw.fr.10,850 for primary school teachers, men 
and women ; Sw.fr.9,390 to Sw.fr.12,270 for senior primary school teachers ; 
and Sw.fr.10,810 to Sw.fr.13,690 for teachers, men and women, in district 
schools. 

In the canton of Basle-Country, the cost-of-living allowance has 
been raised to 67% of the basic rate. There is a special allowance for 
teachers with salaries under Sw.fr.8,400 per year. 

On 25th November, 1953, Solothurn approved new minimum salaries 
for primary school teachers (men, Sw.fr.7,600, women Sw.fr.7,100 ; teachers 
in district schools, men and women, Sw.fr.10,500). 

St. Gallen has also passed a law relating to salaries. The minimum 
for a primary school teacher is Sw.fr.6,000, rising to Sw.fr.6,900 after 
three, and Sw.fr.9,000 after fifteen years’ service. 

On 19th December, 1953, Schwyz fixed its cost-of-living allowances ; 
they now vary from Sw.fr.850 to Sw.fr.2,300 per annum. 

By a decree of 28th April, 1953, the canton of Ticino raised the cost- 
of-living allowance of 65% of the basic rate. 

On 30th September, 1953, the Graubiinden Council of State moved 
an increase in the salaries of primary teachers. The preceding proposal 
had been rejected by popular vote on 26th October, 1952. 

At Geneva, the cost-of-living allowances, which amounted to 70% 
of the basic rate for all administrative and teaching staff, were incorporated 
permanently in the salaries and now count towards pensions. A first 
allowance of 50% was approved two years ago, and a second of 10% in 
December, 1953. The 10% allowance on the old salary still exists and 
will be voted on annually. 

Several cantons have raised the pension rates (Aargau, Basle-Country, 
Luzern, Ticino, Zurich, Geneva). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Swiss Education The Swiss National Unesco Commission held 
and Unesco its fourth information course for teachers at 
Locarno from 8th-13th October, 1953. The subject for discussion was : 
“ Education for the national and international community". The course 
was attended by 70 members representing various cantonal education 
departments and associations of Swiss primary and secondary school 
teachers. A number of teachers and journalists from Switzerland, Italy 
and Germany attended in a private capacity, and there were some twenty 
young people, for the most part Italians, from the European Federalist 
Youth Associations. Students from the top classes of the Locarno 
training college also attended the lectures. 
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Unesco having drafted a scheme of experiments to encourage inter- 
national citizenship, to be carried out in twenty-five secondary schools 
in sixteen member States, two Swiss schools agreed to take part in the 
study of teaching devoted to the United Nations and Human Rights. 
Work began in February, 1954, and will take two school years. 

The Swiss National Commission appointed a working-group to 
examine textbooks. The first field of investigation was history. The 
group is still at work. 

A large number of Swiss schools celebrate United Nations Day and 
the Declaration of Human Rights annually. Here the schoolchildren of 
Geneva are privileged, since they have the opportunity of visiting the 
United Nations building and attending very interesting meetings which 
are a vivid demonstration of the importance of those international 
endeavours, parts of which are taking place in Switzerland. 





SYRIA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Budget — School Building — Inspection — Statistical Data — Higher 
Education — Adult Education — Curricula, Syllabuses, Methods — Teaching 
Staff — Schoolchildren’s Health — Welfare Work 


Budget In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion budget amounted to £S 36,604,000, representing 17.5%, of the State 
budget total of £8 205,000,000. 


School Building Prior to the period under report school building 
expenditure was covered by a 2.2%, tax on income. During the period 
a new law made the inhabitants responsible for expenditure on the building 
or repair of both urban and rural primary, elementary and nursery-infant 
schools, excepting only demonstration schools attached to normal schools, 
orphanages, and primary schools for the children of nomadic tribes. The 
municipalities will levy proportional taxes on income. 
The following numbers of schools were built in 1953 and 1954: 


Years Urban Rural Total 
Schools Schools 


ee Se 
Ee: “ae 


wee 2% 41 642 683 





Inspection As a result of the steadily increasing number of 
schools, the number of inspectors was raised in both the capital and the 
provinces to a total of 95, as compared with 37 formerly. 


Statistical Data The number of schools in the year under review 
and the preceding year was as follows : 


Years ae! Secoudary Vocational Normal Grand 
Public otal Public Total Public Total Public Total Total 


1952-1953 2,064 2,339 57 181 6 8 8 8 2,536 
1953-1954 2,179 2,584 63 212 10 12 6 6 2,814 


Higher Education At the close of the period under review a new 
faculty of Mohammedan law was opened at the Syrian University. The 
duration of studies is four years. The new faculty has the following four 
departments : (a) Mohammedan legislation ; (b) beliefs and philosophy ; 
(c) law ; (d) education, language, and sociology. It awards a first degree 
in law. Formerly known as the higher normal school, the faculty of educa- 
tion will henceforth include a special department for higher studies and 
research, in which teachers of pedagogy at the primary normal schools 
and primary inspectors will receive their training ; the faculty will award 
a first degree in education comprising the four following higher certificates : 


1 From the report sent by the Syrian Ministry of Education. 
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(a) preparatory work; (b) educational psychology ; (c) sociology; (d) 
pedagogy. 
Adult Education In order to raise the educational standard of 


rural society in Syria, steps were taken in the year under review to set 
up a fundamental education centre in the village of Harran-el-Awamid. 


Carricula, Syllabuses, Religion has always been taught in Syria, but 
Methods was not included in State examination sylla- 
buses, It will be so included as from the examination session in June, 
1955. 


Teaching Staff In the year under review, theoretical and 
practical further training courses were organized for rural teachers of 
agriculture and men and women teachers of physical education. 

It was decided that the teacher’s diploma awarded by the primary 
normal schools should give access, like the baccalaureate, to the depart- 
ment of higher studies and research of the faculty of education. 

The maximum number of hours per week for secondary teachers was 
reduced. From the 1954-1955 year it will be 20 (instead of 22) for teachers 
of the intermediate stage, and 18 (instead of 20) for teachers of the senior 
preparatory stage and normal schools. 


Schoolchildren’s Health Theoretical and practical training courses were 
organized during the summer of 1954 in Damascus and Aleppo for men 
and women primary teachers assisting with school hygiene and medical 


work. 

In the course of the year under review the Ministry of Education was 
negotiating with Unicef for the distribution of milk to children in primary 
schools, 


Welfare Work During the period under report, welfare and 
charitable associations and funds were established in public primary 
schools, with a view to fostering cooperation and accustoming the children 
to take part in welfare work. 





THAILAND 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Introd — Budget — Organization — New School Buildings — 
Primary Education — ys Education — Teacher Training — Scholar- 
ships — Private Schools — Adult Schools — Vocational Education — Physical 
Education — Textbooks and Teaching Aids —- School Bus Service — Teaching 
Staff — Auziliary and Extra-scholastic Services — Coordination Work — Unesco 
Fundamental Education Centre — Educational Radio Service. 


Introductory The mounting interest of the Thai people in 
education has brought in its wake fresh and fervent hopes as well as very 
sizable problems. Of the 2,830,000 children of compulsory school age, 
the attendance during the year under review reached 94%. This was 
made possible only after vigorous application of the primary education 
act and close supervision exercised by the education and other depart- 
mental officers, especially in the rural areas. 


Budget The State budget earmarked for the Ministry 
of Education for the 1952-1954 period was as follows : 1952, 215,545,022 
bahts ; 1953, 273,139,779 bahts ; 1954, 300,987,713 bahts. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that in comparison with the budgetary appropriations of 
other Ministries, the above figures ranked third in each of the annual 
budgets. The figures did not, however, include the supplementary 
allowance for the high cost of living which for 1954 reached the figure of 
about 500 million bahts. The appropriations for the Ministry of Education 
for the year 1954 therefore totalled approximately 800 million bahts or 
one-fifth of the national budget. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that 64.89% of the total budget of the Ministry for the said year was 
assigned for compulsory education. Appropriations for various phases 
of education for the year under review were as follows : 
Bahts 

Physical education 8,506,136 

Higher education 23,537,501 

Administration 

Vocational education 

Secondary education and teacher training . 

Compulsory education 

Miscellaneous 15,950,988 


Apart from the State budget, the Ministry of Education was also 
allocated revenues from the “ Stamp Surcharge for the Promotion of 
Education and Public Health "’ which the State had assigned as another 
source of revenue for the Ministries of Education and Public Health. 
Such revenues were derived from the issue of education and public health 


+ From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
oy Ba. | sparen by Mr. L. Pin MaLakut, delegate of the government 
0 and. 
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stamp surcharge on liquor, cigarettes and public documents. By the end 
of the period under review, the said stamp surcharge, which began only 
in 1953, had brought in nearly 50 million bahts of revenue for education. 
This sum is being spent on the building and repairing of schools, rural 
teachers’ premises and instructional materials. Also public donations 
of land and money for educational purposes during the period under 
review reached a record. 


Organization During the year under review a new step in the 
educational system was made, namely, the reorganization of the super- 
visory section in the department of secondary education. This section 
will henceforth undertake the work of supervising and advising the teachers 
and principals in the various phases of teaching and administration work 
in the schools. 


New School Buildings During the period under review, 430 new schools 
were established, namely : 5 kindergartens, 280 primary schools, 64 pri- 
mary extension schools, 3 secondary schools, 1 vocational school, 1 teacher 
training school, 1 school for destitute children, 1 school for children living 
in remote areas, 74 schools for adults. 

Whereas the average number of students of all types per teacher for 
the whole country during the period 1952- 1953 was 33.32, the figure for 
the period 1953-1954 was 34,63. 


Primary Education Infant classes which were being initiated a few 
years ago as part of the extended programme for local primary schools 
showed an increase of 13,354 children bringing the total to date to 16,717. 
An increase was registered of 5 kindergartens during the year under 
review. The same period saw an increase of 280 primary schools. This 
brought the total number of primary schools to 19,331. The new type of 
school mentioned in the report for 1952-1953, namely, the primary exten- 
sion school which provides three more years of education for children 
who finish the compulsory grade four, registered an increase of 64, making 
a total of 173. It is planned to establish such schools in all the 491 amphurs 
or districts throughout the kingdom. A school for the destitute children 
was being established during the period. There was also established a 
boarding school for children living in remote areas. According to the law, 
a child living in a remote area and more than three kilometres from any 
school, is exempted from attending school. 


Secondary Education There was an increase of 3 government secondary 
schools during the period, bringing the total to 267. There was no increase 
in the number of private secondary schools. The total number of secondary 
school students stood as follows: government 96,325, private 110,797. 


Teacher Training There was no great change during the period 
under review in the status of teachers. However, the extension of the 
teacher training programme was being given predominance in the educa- 
tional extension programme launched by the Ministry of Education. The 
period under review saw the establishment of a new teacher training 
school, bringing the total number of teacher training schools all over the 
kingdom to 36. The Prasan Mitr College of Education, founded two years 
ago, continued to make satisfactory progress. During the year, a new 
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teacher training course was opened in the faculty of arts in Chulalongkorn 
University leading to the degree status—that of Bachelor in Education. 
Also a teacher training course was opened during the period in three 
schools, Of these, one was in Bangkok and two were in the North-Eastern 
part of Thailand. 

It would perhaps be of interest to note here that for the past several 
years an in-service training for teachers in Bangkok has been held after 
school hours. That this course is gaining popularity can best be discerned 
in the number of teachers taking part. Whereas in 1953, the trainees 
numbered 204, the figure for 1954 was 320—an increase of more than 
63%. The Teachers’ Institute—a semi-official organization under the 
supervision of, and in close relationship to, the Ministry of Education— 
also sponsors a one-month in-service training for teachers who already pos- 
sess their secondary school teacher's certificate. This has been held yearly. 
Summer courses have also been arranged by the said Institute every 
year. During the period under review 52 such courses were being held 
during the summer vacation throughout the kingdom, involving more 
than 30,000 teachers. This deserves special mention in this report since 
it is unprecedented in this country that so large a number of such courses 
has been held in any one year. 


The following number of scholarships was 
awarded by the Ministry of Education during the period under review : 
for secondary schools 2,473, for pre-university schools 34, for universities 
199, for teachers 3,816, for foreign students (to come and study in Thailand) 
16. 


Private Schools The Ministry of Education is giving increasing 
support to the private schools of all levels both financially and academically, 
usually in the forms of subsidies and provision of highly-trained teachers. 
To alleviate the congestion of children in State schools, the Ministry of 
Education continues to adopt the policy of making more children enter 
private schools. Whereas in 1952 the Ministry gave financial assistance 
to 973 private schools to the amount of 30,831,288 bahts, in 1953 
financial assistance was given to 1,011 private schools to the amount of 
37,581,940 bahts. 


Adult Schools The number of adult schools during the period 
under review registered an increase of 74 bringing the total to 569. Classes 
for academic as well as vocational subjects were being maintained through- 
out these schools. 


Vocational Education One vocational school, for niello-ware, was 
opened during the year under review to train the younger generations in 
the art of making this ancient Thai ware, which for more than two centuries 
was handed down from generation to generation without formal schooling. 

More than 12,000 vocational students have been awarded grants of 
some kind to the sum of over 4 million bahts. Three have been awarded 
scholarships to continue their study abroad. A new technical institute 
was founded in Bangkok in July, 1953. Its main objective was to give 
more facilities for vocational training to boys and girls as well as adults 
in order to build up a greater number of skilled workers. 
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During the academic year 1953, the following courses were offered: 
building construction ; radio, electrical trades; auto-mechanics; metal 
trades; carpentry; photography; printing; accountancy; secretarial 
work and vocational teacher training. The courses provided ranged from 
one to five years. 


Physical Education A new gymnasium costing more than 6 million 
bahts is now in the course of construction. It is intended that this gym- 
nasium should be a centre for health education and physical training. 
During the period under review the physical education department of 
the Ministry of Education arranged various extra-curricular activities 
among which were the Junior Red Cross (girls) Jamboree in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Red Cross in Thailand 
and the in-service training for physical and health instructors from the 
schools all over the kingdom. 


Textbooks and Teaching The Ministry of Education intends to provide 
Alis the schools with more and more Thai textbooks 
particularly for the primary stages. The division of textbooks under the 
department of educational technique has arranged the printing of nearly 
6 million Thai textbooks through the printing press of the Teachers’ 
Institute. A workshop for the construction of pattern instructional aids 
especially for primary schools started operating during the period under 
review under the supervision of the division of instructional aids in the 
said department. 


School Bus Service The increased Bangkok traffic has presented a 
new problem to the school-going children. In order to avoid undue incon- 
veniences and menace caused by the increased traffic, 35 school buses 
have now been provided by the Ministry of Education for the transporta- 
tion of school children in the metropolitan area. 


Teaching Staff To overcome the shortage of teachers, a new 
teacher training school was being established during the year under review. 
Also to promote the welfare of teachers, construction of residences for 
teachers in rural areas was being undertaken on an increasing scale. During 
the period under review, scholarships and fellowships to students, teachers 
and educators to receive training both within the country and abroad 
were being given in an increasing number by the Ministry of Education, 
Unesco and other United Nations specialized agencies and the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration. 


Auxiliary and The United States Foreign Operations Admi- 
Extra-ccholastic Services nistration specialists in health education con- 
tinued to assist the Ministry in the school health programme and the 
school meals from the nutrition view point is one of the subjects now 
being experimented upon by the said specialists at the Chachoengsao 
Pilot Project. Youth movements continued to receive increasing interest 
and support. 

Coordination Work The Ministry of Education sent many delega- 


tions to international conferences in connection with education during 
the period under review. The Ministry also enlisted the help of many 
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experts in the various educational fields through the good offices of Unesco 
and various other United Nations Specialized Agencies. Much aid in 
the way of instructional materials was also being given by the said agencies 
including the United States Foreign Operations Administration which 
had contributed substantial aid—technical and financial—to the cause of 
Thai education. 


Unesco Fundamental The Thailand Unesco Fundamental Education 
Education Contre Centre (TUFEC), the foundation stone of which 
was laid in March 1953, as mentioned in the report for 1952-1953, continued 
to make rapid progress during the year under review. The Centre was 
officially opened in May 1954, from which date it commenced its operations 
as a national centre for the training of Thai educators in fundamental 
education. It will open up a wider horizon of activities which will con- 
tribute much towards the realization of more educated, more hygienic 
and more prosperous Thai communities, especially in the rural areas. 


Educational Radio Service A new step to disseminate education and to 
provide information for the schoolchildren as well as for the teachers and 
the general public was taken during the year under review. This was the 
operation of the broadcasting service by the Ministry's own broadcasting 
station. The service includes varied and rich programmes of musical and 
theatrical performances undertaken by the schoolchildren themselves ; talks 
as well as lessons on arts, drama, religion, languages, and everyday science ; 
discussions on the various topics of interest ; and educational news which is 


of timely interest to schoolchildren and teachers. The service is fast 
gaining popularity since it has shown itself as capable of providing one 
of the most interesting radio programmes in the country. 





TURKEY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Education Conference — Raising Educational Standards — School 
Building — Development of Secondary Education — Technical Education — 
Vocational Guidance and Test Centre — Renewal of Tedthing Methods — 
Curricula — Higher Education — University Campuses, ions, and Scho- 
larships — — Abroad — Physical Education — Te rs’ Conditions — 
— Laws Regulations —- External Cultural Relati — Educational 

nance. 


Fducation Conference In the year under review the activities of the 
Turkish government in the educational field were mainly concerned with 
the continued implementation of existing plans and projects. In addition, 
various steps, of course, were taken by the Ministry of National Education 
to meet urgent needs. Generally speaking, the fundamental questions 
of education and instruction in Turkey are raised and discussed at the 
Education Conference held every four years in Ankara, with the Minister 
of Education as chairman. The Conference brings together representatives 
of educational establishments at all levels, and of all organizations, whether 
governmental or non-governmental, concerned with education. 

The Conference was last held in February, 1953. The matters it 
discussed covered a wide field, including fundamental education, the 
organization of primary and secondary education, the new teacher training 
curricula, teachers’ conditions of service, pupils’ mental and physical 
health, and curricula and teaching methods. They were examined in the 
light of both past experience and present contingencies, in contrast to 
previous sessions, the Conference showed a marked trend towards envisaging 
educational problems in relation to economic and technological conditions, 
and paid close attention to those conditions in drawing up plans to fulfil 
the new tasks of education. 


Raising Educational It is eminently satisfactory to be able to report 
Standards that public education in Turkey has now entered 
on an entirely new stage. The abstract, introspective type of education 
has been relinquished and a rational and practical system adopted which 
fully meets collective needs. The main aim of the programme to raise 
educational and living standards which is now being applied, is to give the 
good general education demanded by everyday social life to the population 
in general, and to the rural population in particular which forms the 
vast majority of Turkish citizens. For this reason education is directed 
towards the broad masses of the population, and reaches up to the 
summit of the social pyramid. 

Since the republic was formed, every endeavour has been made to 
provide free and compulsory primary education. Special attention has 
also been given to adult education and the literacy campaign. Thanks 
to new roads, education has been extended even to the most isolated 


1 From the oy resented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education . B. Z, Eazmen, delegate of the Turkish government. 
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villages, and their inhabitants have been enabled in consequence to take 
advantage of all the technical and mechanical means the country possesses. 
Technical courses have been organized on the use of the implements and 
machines needed for rural work. 

Primary education is thus supplemented by practical trades courses. 
In the year under review, the mobile trades courses in particular were 
actively functioning, and through them country women were able to 
receive instruction in such subjects as dressmaking, domestic economy, 
and child care, and country men in smithery, carpentry and building. 
New technical and vocational schools were opened in several towns and 
rural areas, in response to urgent local needs. The number of repair work- 
shops was considerably increased. All technical trades courses and regular 
primary education are given free of charge. 


Sehool Building Urban and rural primary schools occupy a 
special place in the educational pyramid. During the period under report, 
the government built 569 primary schools, and completed the construction 
of 827 others ; expenditure amounted to £T 16,000,000, excluding similar 
expenditures by local authorities and independent bodies. As indicated 
in the report presented to the XVIth International Conference on Public 
Education, the 472 new rural schools built during the year under review 
included living accommodation for the teachers. The sum of £T 15,000,000 
has been earmarked for school building in 1955. 


Seocateny of In the year under review, 33 secondary schools, 
Education 5 lycées, and 1 normal school were established. 
The total of secondary schools thus increased to 432, and lycées and normal 
schools to 68 and 33 respectively. 


Technical Education A country wishing to attain the level of modern 
civilization as quickly as possible, must necessarily make special endea- 
vours in the realms of agriculture, industry, and commerce, and attach 
special importance to technical and vocational education. With this 
aim in view, the technical education directorate, in the light of the country’s 
present needs in agriculture, public works, and industry, has taken the 
necessary preliminary measures to ensure the training of sufficient qualified 
personnel for such essential tasks as the construction of roads, the control 
of waterways, the mechanization of agriculture, electrification of towns 
and villages, mining, the establishment of heavy industry, the develop- 
ment of the skilled trades, and various works of reconstruction. At the 
close of the year under review secondary and higher technical and trade 
schools totalled 332. 

Special mention should be made in this connection of the static and 
mobile technical and vocational further training courses for adults. These 
courses numbered 811 in the period under report. Expenditure on technical 
education was increased by £T 5,000,000, and an increase of £T 15,000,000 
was earmarked for 1955. 


Vocational Guidance The raising of standards calls for a system of 
and Test Contre vocational guidance. The year under review 
saw the conclusion of five years’ work, and information centres were in 
existence in most provinces. The test centre in Ankara completed its 
work of standardization, and of choosing tests suitable for Turkish children. 
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Renewal of Teaching The new teaching methods widely adopted in 
Methods primary schools, have now been extended to 
secondary schools. Mechanical and abstract methods have been abandoned, 
and gradually replaced by methods based on observation and experimen- 
tation. Audio-visual aids have also been adopted. 


Curricula The 1953 session, the fourth to be held, of the 
Conference of Education proposed considerable modifications to secondary 
curricula, and in the year under review they were carefully revised and 
brought up-to-date. Their first aim is to give pupils, not abstract, purely 
theoretical, and encyclopedic knowledge, but a training suited to the 
conditions of modern life. 


Higher Education The government gives ample financial support 
to the country’s three autonomous universities. The universities budget 
is included in that of the Ministry of National Education. It increased 
from £T 41,560,206 in 1952-1953 to £L 48,031,151 in the year under 
review, exclusive of supplementary credits. An increase of £T 20,000,000 
is envisaged in the universities budget for 1955. 

Rapid progress was made during the period under report with the 
preparations for establishing Ataturk University in the eastern part of 
the country. The government granted the sum of £T 60,000,000 for the 
construction of six faculties, students’ hostels, and living accommodation 
for the teaching staff. 


University Campuses, The government grants financial aid to out- 
Pensions, and Scholarships = standingly able and hard-working persons with- 
out the necessary means to pursue their studies at higher level, and to 
primary and secondary teachers. Students also have thousands of uni- 
versity scholarships at their disposal. The government plans to construct 
new students’ hostels and campuses at Ankara and Istanbul and a large 
students’ hostel is already being built at Istanbul; expenditure will amount 
to £T 3,000,000. Necessitous students are provided with free clothing by 
the government and by charitable societies ; the aid given by the Turkish 
Red Crescent in this connection was increased considerably in the year 
under review. 


Study Abroad In the year under review the students sent by 
the government to pursue their studies abroad and those who went at 
their own expense, numbered 3,500. Teaching and other personnel of the 
Ministry of National Education whose work is outstanding, may obtain 
fully paid leave for study abroad for one or two years. Hundreds of 
teachers have taken advantage of the scheme to develop and refresh their 
knowledge in Europe and America. 


Physical Education A special place is given in the present educational 
system to the development of physical education and the sports associa- 
tions. All activities in this field are coordinated by the physical education 
directorate in the Ministry of National Education. The expenditure of 
the directorate amounted in 1953 to £T 1,152,000. 


Teachers’ Conditions Thanks to a law passed in 1953, 2,300 primary 
teachers were successful in the year under review in obtaining better 
conditions. Another law passed in the same year placed 1,000 primary 
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and secondary teachers ina higher salary scale. For 1954 all teachers were 
granted bonuses amounting to three consecutive instalments of salary. 


School Laws During the three-year period ending at the 
and Regulations close of the year under review, 19 laws were 
submitted to parliament, of which 9 were voted on. The Ministry of 
National Education drew up and applied 125 regulations. 


External Cultural The government is well aware of the importance 
Relations of cultural relations with countries abroad, and 
does all in its power to encourage students and teachers to make trips 
abroad. Foreign students and teachers coming to Turkey are given every 
facility to make their stay a profitable one. The government, in other 
words, makes every effort to develop student and teacher exchanges. 
Delegates to educational conferences pass on to the several official bodies 
the decisions and recommendations these conferences have made. The 
recommendations passed by the XVIth International Conference on 
Public Education were translated into Turkish and distributed to all 
teachers in public schools. 

Since its founding in 1949, the Turkish National Commission for 
Unesco has been engaged on the execution of its programme of action. 
In January, 1954, it began publication of a monthly journal which is 
contributing considerably to public knowledge and recognition of the 
Commission's aims. The Commission has to some extent become the focus 
of the country’s cultural relations with countries abroad. 

The government attaches special importance to cultural agreements. 
Such agreements were signed in the year under review with France and 
Pakistan. 


Educational Finance Apart from the activities of which a broad 
picture has been given above, the government has spent the following sums 
on the development of education and instruction in the years 1950-1954 : 
£T 177,544,347 in 1950; £T 188,481,990 in 1951; £T 201,931,470 in 
1952 ; £T 239,469,389 in 1953; and £T 263,346,723 in 1954. The sums 
spent on education by local authorities, or figuring in the universities’ 
budget, and the supplementary credits granted by the national assembly 
each year for the carrying out of educational projects, are not included in 
these figures. 





UKRAINE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Historical Antecedents —- Numerical Development — Finance — School 
Buildings — Extra-scholastic Activities — Structure of Education — Science, 
Literature and Art — Aims of Education — Methods and Organization — 
Schoolchildren’s Health — Teaching Staff — Conciusion. 


Historical Antecedents In pre-revolutionary years, under tsarist rule, 
only one-fifth of all school-age children were able to receive an education 
at school. The total number of persons studying at schools in the Ukraine 
at that period was 1,678,000, the vast majority (nearly a million and a 
half) receiving only a primary school education, for which, moreover, 
instruction was not given in the native language. 

The data of the 1897 census showed that only 25% of the Ukrainian 
population of the age of nine and over were literate. The literacy level 
was particularly low in rural localities, being only 19.6% in all, including 
91.1% of men, and 8.6% of women. 

The great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 laid the foundation 
for the rapid development of public education and an unparalleled cultural 
elevation of the popular masses. During the years of Soviet rule, the 
Ukraine has not only overcome its economic and cultural backwardness, 
which was fostered in every way by the tsarist regime, but has even risen 
to the level of advanced countries, and has become one of the largest 
countries in Europe. 


Numerical Development The network of schools in the Ukrainian SSR 
now includes 11,000 units more than it did before 1917. There are now 
approximately 31,000 schools in the republic, attended by 6,600,000 
children. At present there is no locality, however small, in the Ukraine 
without a school. As compared with the 1913 figures, the number of 
pupils in the Ukraine attending seven-year schools has increased 57-fold, 
and the number of secondary school pupils has increased 21-fold. 

An unprecedented development has been attained by public education 
in the West-Ukrainian regions after their reunion in an integral Ukrainian 
Soviet state. Whereas the Ternopol’ region had only 14 secondary schools 
(gymnasia) and 2 normal schools before the reunion in 1939, it now has 
113 secondary and 478 seven-year schools, 270 schools for young workers 
and rural youth, 3 teacher training colleges and a pedagogic institute 
with a regular and a correspondence department having an enrolment of 
2,500 students, and 11 other educational institutions. 

Great work has been done in the Ukraine during the period of Soviet 
rule to eliminate illiteracy and low-literacy among the adult population. 
The Ukrainian SSR has become a republic of 100%, literacy. 

Universal compulsory education has become an inviolable law of the 
republic. Compulsory seven-year education has been carried through in 


' From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr F. T. Doupnik, delegate of the government of 
the Ukraine. 
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all towns and villages, and 35 large cities, putting into practice the historic 
decisions of the XIXth congress of the Soviet Union communist party, 
have introduced universal ten-year education in the 1953-1954 school 
year. The chief link in the educational system of the Ukrainian SSR 
—as in the Soviet Union as a whole—has now become the secondary 
school. During the 1953-1954 school year 2,422,500 pupils were taught 
in 11,958 seven-year schools of the republic, and 2,916,600 pupils in 
5,278 ten-year schools. In comparison with the pre-revolution period, 
the number of seven-year schools is 37 times as great, and the number 
of secondary schools has increased ten-fold. The number of rural seven- 
year and secondary schools totalled 13,795 in the year under review. 

Instruction in the schools of the Ukrainian SSR is conducted in the 
native language of the pupils. This means that in 92% of the schools 
the medium of instruction is Ukrainian while in others it is Russian, 
Moldavian, Polish or Hungarian. 

In addition, 1,147 schools have been opened for young industrial 
workers and 3,676 for rural youth. In these schools young people of 
either sex, ranging in age from 14 to 25 years, who are engaged in industry, 
transportation, office work, and farm labour on state and collective farms, 
may continue their education. These schools offer seven-year and 
secondary (ten-year) education. 

There are correspondence secondary schools for adults. 

Special schools, with an extended term of general education, have 
been organized for the blind, deaf, or mentally under-developed children, 
as well as for children requiring prolonged courses of medical treatment. 

Great attention is paid to orphan children whose parents perished 
during the second world war. There are at present 832 children’s homes 
in the Ukraine, where over 80,000 orphans are reared at government 
expense. The expenditure for orphan care in 1953 alone amounted to 
552 million roubles. The system of patronage and guardianship of orphan 
children is widely practised. 

Considerable success has also been attained in the field of pre-school 
education. In pre-revolutionary times there were in the Ukraine only 
38 kindergartens, educating 980 children; now there are 3,369 kinder- 
gartens, attended by nearly 182,000 children. 


Finance Expressing the will of the people, the Soviet 
government assigns vast sums for public education. In the course of 
the post-war period the government has expended for this purpose, through 
the channels of the Ukrainian SSR Ministry of Education alone, nearly 
41 milliard roubles. In 1953 the expenditures on public education 
totalled 7 milliard roubles. In addition the government apportions 
considerable sums annually on public education and on school needs 
through other ministries and departments (Ministry of Railways, Ministry 
of Culture, etc.). 

Prior to the October Revolution the average annual expenditure on 
public education in the Ukraine amounted to 65 kopecks per child, whereas 
the present figure is 170 roubles per person. 


School Buildings The distressing consequences of the fascist 
invasion have been almost completely eliminated in the republic, and 
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the material and technical basis of the school system has been reinforced. 
In the course of the past seven years 4,430 school buildings have been 
restored and built, most of them being three- and four-storey buildings. 
Approximately 202 million roubles have been expended on school equip- 
ment. The number of special-study rooms has during the past five years 
increased from 6,549 to 14,134. Some 28,455 school libraries, possessing 
a total book fund of over 34 million volumes, have been restored. Almost 
all schools of the republic possess experimental farm plots. Particular 
attention is paid to fortifying the school equipment of rural schools, 
providing them with school appliances and agricultural tools, and furnishing 
aid in educational methods. In the past ten years, 1943-1953, “ Radyanska 
Shkola ’’, the school-manual publishing house of the Ukraine, has published 
over 284 million copies of school textbooks, about two million copies of 
textbooks for pedagogic higher schools, and nearly 6 million copies of 
literature on methods. 


Extra-scholastic The network of extra-curricular institutions has 
Activities been rehabilitated and considerably expanded 
in the Ukrainian SSR during the post-war period. At the present time 
the republic operates 25 palaces for pioneers and schoolchildren, 392 clubs 
for pioneers and schoolchildren, 700 regional children’s libraries, 51 stations 
for young naturalists and technicians, 28 excursion-tourist stations, 
70 athletic schools, 6 water-sports stations, and 6 children’s railways 
(in Kiev, Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov, Stalino, Uzhgorod and L'vov). 

The extra-curricular children’s institutions promote the extension of 
the scientific education received by the pupils at school and supplement 
it; they also provide cultural and sensible recreation. Palaces and 
houses of pioneers and schoolchildren have, as a rule, halls for concerts 
and self-activity entertainments, libraries, workrooms, laboratories and 
lecture rooms. School conferences, reviews of extra-curricular activity, 
and athletic competitions are held every year after the termination of class- 
room work at school. The best specimens of the children’s artistic endea- 
vours are demonstrated at exhibitions. 

Music and art secondary schools function for the training and educa- 
tion of particularly gifted children. In Kiev, the capital of Soviet Ukraine, 
special children’s homes have been organized for children who show capa- 
city for music and pictorial art. 


Structure of Education The structure of public education in the Ukrai- 
nian SSR is as follows: (1) institutions for pre-school education, intended 
for children aged 3 to 7 years ; (2) primary schools, for children between 
the ages of 7 and II years; (3) seven-year schools, for children between 
the ages of 7 and 14; the school programme and curricula for the first 
four years corresponding to those of the primary school; (4) secondary 
schools, for pupils ranging in age from 7 to 17 years ; the first four years 
of secondary school corresponding to the primary school ; the first seven 
years, to the seven-year school. 

The vocational education system comprises elementary and secondary 
vocational training schools. For the purpose of training skilled workers 
for industry and agriculture, there exist industrial and railway schools, 
with a two-year term of instruction, for adolescents of either sex, 14 to 
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15 years of age, who have more than primary education. For training 
workers of mass trades, factory schools have been organized with a term 
of instruction ranging from six months and upwards. In addition the 
training of skilled workers is accomplished through team and individual 
apprenticeship at industrial plants. Secondary vocational education of 
a specialist nature, is acquired by young people, aged between 15 and 
25 years, at technical, pedagogic, artistic and medical schools having a 
term of instruction of 3-4 years. These schools admit persons who have 
completed the seven-year school. 

Higher educational institutions (universities, institutes, conserva- 
toires), having a term of instruction of 4-6 years, admit persons of 17 to 
35 years of age, who have completed secondary education. 

Many higher educational institutions and research institutes maintain 
three-year post-graduate courses, training instructors of higher schools 
and research workers. 

Such a public education system in the USSR, including the Ukraine, 
secures for the Soviet people extensive opportunities for acquiring the 
education they require, and for raising their professional qualifications. 


Science, Literature Science, literature and art have developed on 
and Art a large scale in the Ukraine. The republic 
possesses an academy of science, an academy of architecture, 475 research 
institutions, 147 higher schools, and 634 technical schools. The higher 
schools and secondary technical schools enrol 565,000 students. 

The Ukraine possesses 28,000 clubs, 33,000 libraries, and 75 theatres ; 
more than a thousand newspapers are published. Considerable successes 


have been achieved by Ukrainian Soviet literature and art. The achieve- 
ments of socialist culture serve the people, and promote the development of 
their creative powers and the satisfaction of their cultural requirements. 


Aims of Education The Soviet school sets itself the task of rearing 
versatile, broadly educated people of a socialist society, with harmoniously 
developed intellectual and physical powers and capacities. Its designation 
is to give the pupils a secondary general and polytechnical education. 
The general education comprises five organically integrated elements ; 
the intellectual, physical, polytechnical, moral and aesthetic. The study 
programmes, curricula and textbooks are compiled, and all the mental and 
moral education in the school is carried on in conformity with these aims. 

Moral education in the Soviet school includes fostering the feelings 
of Soviet patriotism, of devotion and service to one’s people, of love for 
labour, and friendship among nations ; it proposes to make of every school 
child an active participant in the building up of the country. The system 
of instruction and education of the young generation in the Soviet school 
is permeated with the idea of respect for all nations, large and small. 
Any possibility whatever of chauvinism or misanthropy is absolutely 
excluded in the schools. The school curriculum includes compulsory study 
by each pupil of a foreign language, English, French, German, or Spanish. 


Methods and The principal form of instructive educational 
Organisation work in our schools is the lesson. The teachers 
organize their lessons creatively, avoiding hackneyed methods, striving 
for a rigorously organized, purposeful, conscious and active instruction 
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of youth. The ideological and scientific quality of the lessons improves 
from day to day. All the necessary conditions have been created for 
this purpose, a clearly-defined system of methodic work is functioning, 
comprising collective methodic and subject commissions, sections, and 
associations and seminars for teachers, where theoretical, pedagogical, 
psychological and other scientific problems are analysed. 

The basic task of the Soviet school at the present stage is the transition 
in the near future to universal ten-year education in all towns and villages 
throughout the country, and putting into practice measures for 
polytechnical instruction, i.e., providing secondary school pupils with the 
necessary conditions for a free choice of a profession. Consequently, 
teaching in the schools of the republic is being reconstructed with the 
aim of connecting theoretical instruction more closely with practical life 
and with the practice of socialist construction, of inculcating visual 
demonstration into teaching practice, extending the laboratory work of 
the pupils, and organizing excursions to industrial plants. 

The Soviet school carries on great educational work with the pupils’ 
parents, giving them systematic advice on child rearing. Lecture courses 
for parents have been organized in the schools. 


Sehoolchildren's Health The government of the Ukrainian SSR, display- 
ing solicitude for the quality of instruction and for the health of the 
children, has during the past years cut down considerably the school 
programme of study, diminished the number of examinations, and 
increased the attention paid to the physical education of school youth. 
The pupil's health has been placed under constant medical supervision. 
The republic also maintains 44 forest-sanatorium schools. At these 
schools invalid children are taught while undergoing treatment the whole 
year round. During the summer hundreds of thousand of pupils and 
students annually rest and improve their health in special pioneer camps 
and at school health-improvement centres, in sanatoria, and excursion- 
tourist stations. Varied and interesting educational work is carried on 
with these young people. In 1953, 586,000 pupils and students of the 
Ukraine spent their holidays at health-improvement institutions, and the 
1954 plan calls for improving the health of over 600,000. For those who 
do not go to such institutions, town and rural pioneer camps are organized 
in the school grounds. The educational and school authorities organize 
playgrounds, excursions, and various kinds of amateur entertainments 
for these children. All the cultural-recreational institutions of the republic 
are placed at the service of the pupils and students during their vacation. 

The teachers receive great assistance in educational work and in 
organizing the children’s recreation from the Komsomol, pioneer and 
pupils’ organizations of the school. 


Teaching Staff In the Ukrainian SSR there is a widely developed 
network of pedagogic institutes and colleges (7 universities, 43 pedagogic 
and teacher training institutes and 79 teacher training colleges). 

In the past thirty years, from 1923 to 1953, over 296,000 teachers 
have been trained in the republic, including about 155,000 at pedagogic 
and teacher training institutes. This year 83,869 students are studying 
at the pedagogic institutes and 39,639 future teachers are enrolled in the 


training colleges. 
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Over 300,000 teachers are now working in the schools of the Ukrainian 
SSR, which is 6.5 times as many as there were before the Revolution. 
Over half the teachers now have higher education and training and the 
number of such teachers increases year by year. 

The Soviet state displays constant solicitude for its teachers. For 
meritorious work in instructing and educating the rising generation, 
865 teachers of the republic have been awarded the title of ‘“* Honoured 
School-teacher of the Ukrainian SSR”; over 12,500 teachers have been 
decorated with orders and medals for long and irreproachable service. 
Tens of thousands of teachers have been elected deputies to the local 
soviets ; and 24 teachers, deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian 
SSR. 

During the post-war period the real salaries of teachers have more 
than doubled. Teachers who have worked for 25 years receive a pension 
amounting to 40% of their salaries. The government provides living 
accommodation for rural teachers, but they can obtain credit for building 
their own private homes. Along with school buildings the government 
builds dwelling houses for teachers, corresponding to the type of school. 

Masses of teachers are admitted annually to the sanatoria and rest 
homes in selected areas. During the past two school years, 32,125 passes 
have been granted to teachers to sanatoria in the health resorts of the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, Odessa, etc.; 65,585 passes to rest homes; and 
about 6,000 passes to tourist and mountaineering stations. 

Teachers and workers connected with education belong to the trade 
union of workers in primary and secondary schools. The majority of 
teachers in the republic are women. 

Teachers are constantly making great efforts to raise the quality 
and the ideological and scientific level of instruction in the elements of 
science. In 1952-1953, over 45,000 classes in the republic, representing 
19%, of the total number, obtained pass marks in all subjects. Each 
year there is an increase in the number of pupils who finish secondary 
school with awards of a gold or silver medal; the numbers being 3,071 
in 1950-1951, 3,264 im 1951-1952, 4,512 in 1952-1953. 

To render assistance to the teaching profession in its work there 
have been organized in the Ukraine a central institute for raising the 
professional qualifications of leading workers in public education, and 26 
regional and 2 local institutes for teachers. In addition, every district has 
an educational consultation office, and correspondence departments for 
teachers exist in all the pedagogic institutes. There are also several 
institutions, including one for pedagogical research, one for psychological 
research, and another for research into character and psychic deficiencies, 
as well as a permanent educational exhibition. In addition to a teachers’ 
newspaper ‘ Radyanska osvita ” (Soviet Education), several educational 
journals are published : *‘ Radyanska shkola "’ (Soviet School), “* Literatura 
v shkoli "’ (Literature in the School), ‘‘ Ukrainska mova a shkoli "’ (Ukrai- 
nian Language in the School), “‘ Doshkolne vykhovannya " (Pre-school 
Education). District, regional and republican readings of reports on 
education are held in the Ukrainian SSR every year. During the past 
year readings of the last mentioned type were held in Kiev, Kharkov, 
L'vov, Odessa, Dnepropetrovsk, Poltava, and Ternopol’. Over 25,000 
teachers took an active part in these readings. The best of the reports 
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are published. In the current year more that 400 reports by teachers 
on their experience in teaching and educational work at school have 
already been submitted for the republican readings. With the aim of 
disseminating advanced educational practice, symposia, separate volumes 
and monographs are published. The best works on education are awarded 
the Ushinsky prize. 

Every year, during the summer holidays, refresher courses are 
organized throughout the republic for the purpose of raising the pro- 
fessional skill of teachers, and are attended by between 40,000 and 50,000 
persons. Excursions to various places in the Soviet Union are also 
organized for teachers. 


Conclusion The Soviet state is vitally interested in bringing 
knowledge and culture to the broadest masses of the population. Con- 
sequently, education in the Ukraine has become genuinely popular, being 
accessible to the people and completely serving their interests. As a 
result of the powerful development of the country’s economy, and of the 
demand for a greater number of educated, trained persons for work in 
all fields of economic and cultural constructive work, public education 
in the Ukrainian SSR is now on the crest of a new upsurge. 





UNION OF BURMA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


Educational Reform — Enrolment and School Increases — Private Schools 
— School Building — Teacher Training — Curriculum — Scholarships — 
Textbooks and School Equipment. 


Educational Reform During the year under review very rapid progress 
was made in education in the Union of Burma. The Education Reorganiza- 
tion Committee which was formed on the return of the Burma Educational 
Observation and Study Mission after a fruitful tour of the United Kingdom, 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with other Burmese educational 
leaders and experts, drew up the new education plan in the latter part 
of 1952. The implementation of this plan began almost as soon as it was 
approved in August 1952, and the work which was continued during 
1953-1954 brought about many important changes in the field of education. 

The objectives of this new education plan are as follows : (1) to ensure 
that every citizen of the Union of Burma shall have a basic foundation 
in the three R’s; (2) to train an adequate number of technicians and 
technologists for the rehabilitation and further development of the Union ; 
(3) to train and equip young men and women so that they can shoulder 
their responsibilities as citizens of the Union; (4) to eradicate illiteracy 
and imbue all citizens of the Union of Burma with “‘ Bala Ngadan "’ (the 
five strengths) ; (5) to perpetuate the principles and practice of democracy 
throughout the Union. For a speedy realization of the above aims the 
implementing of a number of projects initiated during the previous year 
was carried on during the year under review. 


Enrolment and School At the beginning of the year 1953 there were 
Increncses 20,547 pupils in State high schools, 67,716 in 
State middle schools, and 641,639 in State primary schools, making a 
total of 729,902 pupils. By 1954, these numbers had increased to 23,228 
in State high schools,78,028 in State middle schools, 755,883 in State 
primary schools, making a total of 857,139 pupils is all State schools. 

Owing to the increase in the student population more State primary, 
middie and high schools had to be opened. In March 1954, there were 
182 State high schools as against 170 in June 1953, 305 State middle 
schools as against 256, and 6,907 State primary schools as against 4,691. 
Many more schools will shortly be opened. 


Private Schools Under the Registration of Private Schools Act 
(1951) a registrar for private schools was appointed to cope with the 
problem of numerous fee-charging private schools which are being run 
in their own school buildings. At tne end of March 1954, 50 schools were 
registered out of 363 applications. The total number of pupils attending 


' From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. U. Ba Kyaw, delegate of the Union of Burma 
government, 
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these private schools was 82,200, out of which 50,382 were girls and 
31,818 were boys. 


School Building With the increasing student population and the 
opening of so many new State schools, the question of accommodation 
also became acute. By the end of the period under review a total of 28 
new State high school buildings, and 3 State middle school buildings 
had been completed, and 17 more were still under construction, while 
3 old school buildings had been repaired and extended. Schools for children 
of the personnel of the Armed Forces of the Union had also been opened. 


Teacher Training With the establishment of so many new State 
schools the shortage of trained teachers was keenly felt. In June 1953, 
three new training institutes catering for about 600 students were opened, 
In the State training college for teachers at Rangoon and Mandalay, 
138 students are being trained in specialised subjects of science, industrial 
arts, agricultural domestic science and English. In addition, 554 primary 
teachers and 335 middle school teachers are now being trained. 

During the last summer vacation, 9 emergency teacher training 
centres were able to produce 1,309 primary teachers. The two-year course 
for the primary and middle school teacher training was shortened as 
a temporary measure to a year's duration without impairing the quality 
of the training. In order to procure about 6,000 primary teachers by the 
end of the year under review, emergency teacher training centres were 
opened at three places. A two-month special course for Mon language 
teachers was opened in October 1953, 


Curriculum During the year under review the curriculum 
was re-orientated in accordance with the new educational aims set forth 
in the educational plan, and graded for the primary, middle and high 
school stages, with emphasis upon the practical and pre-vocational subjects 
and activity programmes. A committee for research and production of 
educational toys and apparatus was also appointed. 

In State middle schools (a) carpentry, technical and commercial 
subjects for urban schools, and (b) animal husbandry and agricultural 
subjects for rural schools are being introduced, and through educational 
guidance and special teachers and instructors, opportunity will be afforded 
to pupils from the middle school stage to follow their interests and develop 
their latent abilities. 

In addition to the new types of schools, an agricultural institute 
is to be opened in July 1954. 

For further education two new intermediate colleges were opened 
at Moulmein and Kyaukpyu in addition to those at Rangoon and Mandalay. 

In order that vocational education may have an important place in 
the new school curriculum, practical agriculture, carpentry, art and 
handicrafts are being taught systematically in selected State primary 
and middle schools. 

Premedical courses were opened in 5 State high schools, industrial 
arts in 24 State high schools, agriculture and animal husbandry in 20 State 
high schools, home-making education in 35 high schools, and commercial 
courses in 2 State high schools, while the teaching of general science and 
physical training was greatly expanded. 
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With a view to providing more facilities for 
high school education many more scholarships and stipends of various 
types are being awarded to pupils from various states of the Union of 
Burma. During the year under review, collegiate, high school and middle 
school scholarships were provided while numerous stipends were also 
awarded to poor pupils in all types of schools. State scholarships for 
studies abroad were also awarded in increasing numbers, making it possible 
for 102 State scholars to pursue further studies in the United Kingdom, 
67 in the United States, 4 in India, and 1 in Japan. 


Textbooks and School A textbook rental service is providing Burmese 
Equipment and English textbooks to State schoolchildren 
free of charge or for a nominal fee. A curriculum development officer 
to develop curricula in line with the changing needs and in harmony 
with the aims of education set up in the education plan was appointed 
in the year under review. Another officer in charge of the audio-visual 
education was giving twice weekly educational broadcasts with the close 
cooperation of the schools and the valuable assistance of the Burma 
Broadcasting Service. An inspector of schools in charge of technical and 
vocational education was also appointed. 

Library facilities in State schools and other educational institutions 
were extended ; globes, maps, science apparatus, duplicating machines, 
English typewriters, Burmese typewriters, and radio sets were supplied 
to State Schools. 

In view of the need of a large number of books for teacher training, 


technical and vocational subjects such as agriculture and industrial arts, 
and other textbooks, the director of textbook production is implementing 
a plan to publish 191 books in three years, Arrangements have already 
been made to have 68 books written by specialist teachers and edited 
by the editorial staff of the Burma Translation Society. By the end of 
the period under report, five books on education had been published. 
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ADMINISTRATION — Financial Provisions — Native Education — School 
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of Study — Teaching Problems — Textbooks — TeacuinG Starr — Teacher 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Financial Provisions For the financial year 1953-1954, the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science budgeted for £5,335,000 for higher 
education, including administration, vocational education, subsidisation 
of universities, technical colleges, art galleries, libraries, social research, 
Unesco and other cultural organizations, adult education, the Archaelogical 
Survey, the State Archives and the Union Observatory. An additional 
amount of £790,000 was required for schools of industries and reformatories 
under the Children’s Act No. 31 of 1937, as well as £8,190,000 for Native 
education. This last amount included the sum of £7,383,415 for allocation 
to the provinces for Native primary and secondary education and the 


training of Native teachers. During the same period there was a general 
increase in the estimated provincial expenditure on education, the total 
for the four provinces being £41,877,737. In the Transvaal alone the 
increase in expenditure during 1953-1954 represented 11.2% over the 
expenditure for the previous financial year. 


Native Education The administrative control of Native education 
in the four provinces was transferred to the Union Department of Native 
Affairs on Ist January, 1954. The factual handing over of all matters 
relating to Native education will only be completed on 31st March, 1955. 

The Native School Feeding Scheme, which was formerly administered 
by the Department of Education, Arts and Science, was transferred to 
the Department of Native Affairs on Ist April, 1954. 


School Buildings In all the provinces heavy building programmes 
and Equipment were continued and a large number of new 
classrooms were erected. As far as possible new hostels have also been 
built, and the Cape Province has continued to make use of prefabricated 
classrooms as a provisional measure. 

The Transvaal alone was obliged to provide accommodation for an 
additional 27,600 pupils and hostel facilities for an extra 1,240 boarders 
during the period under review. 


1 From the report sent by the National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research, Department of Education, Arts and Science, of the Union of South 
Africa. 
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Capital expenditure on school and hostel buildings amounted to 
£1,435,270 in the Cape Province, £916,000 in Natal and £663,841 in the 
Orange Free State. 


ORGANIZATION 


New Schools No changes in the provision for compulsory 
education were introduced during the year. New schools were opened 
in all the provinces. In the Cape, twenty-five new schools for Coloured 
pupils and forty-five new schools for Native pupils were opened during 
1953, although there was no increase in the number of schools for European 
pupils ; in Natal seven new schools and six new hostels were opened, while 
in the Orange Free State five large new schools and three small farm 
schools were opened for European pupils. Twenty-two new primary 
schools and three new high schools were opened in the Transvaal. 


New Courses of Study Consequent upon the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15 or Std. VIII in Natal, the curricula in the secondary 
school have been so extended as to make it possible for the less academically 
minded pupils to obtain a Standard VIII Leaving Certificate. Shorthand 
and typing may now be taken as separate subjects, and handicrafts and 
housecraft are now qualifying subjects. The general tendency is to make 
available courses for the less gifted pupils and to provide for a variety 
of interests. 

In the Qrange Free State curriculum construction committees have 
been engaged upon the drawing-up of new syllabuses; the modification 
of the school organization with a view to transferring Std. VI from the 
primary to the secondary school has been receiving attention. 

The new policy in the Transvaal in regard to secondary education, 
introduced in 1951 and reported in the last two reports,is working satis- 
factorily. Further investigations were made during the year under review 
in regard to differentiated secondary education and experiments in 
differentiation are being undertaken at certain selected high schools. 

The Department of Education, Arts and Science redefined the require- 
ments for the National Senior Certificate with matriculation exemption. 
As in the case of the four provincial departments, 40% has to be obtained 
in each of six subjects selected from certain stipulated groups of subjects 
before the required endorsement is made by the Joint Matriculation Board. 


Teaching Problems In 1951 a programme of education in citizenship 
was launched in Natal. It took the form of a course known as “The three 
C’s of Right Living (Citizenship, Character, Courtesy)’’. It was soon felt 
that the nature of the typical Natal school, distinctly traditional in terms 
of organization, discipline, equipment and teaching methods, offered 
little scope for the practice of responsible cooperation on the part of pupils 
so necessary for the success of a programme of this kind. In order to 
bring about more satisfactory relationships between child and child, 
and between teacher and child, the broad principle of activity (as the 
means of promoting child participation) soon recommended itself. This 
activity principle offered the additional prospect of promoting more 
effective learning. On this evaluation, the principle has been advocated 
and as a result four primary schools are consciously pioneering the prin- 
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ciple as the basis of the school’s total life and action. In addition, indi- 
vidual teachers are modifying their methods in a considerable number of 
schools. 

This trend must, therefore, be regarded as an outcrop of the “Right 
Living Programme”’ and not as a departmental directive in regard to the 
teaching method as such. It should be pointed out that the type of 
activity school envisaged would be a compromise between the traditional 
and the ultra-activity school, in that the three R’s would remain entrenched 
as distinct subjects, and in so far as the comprehensive project would 
not be attempted. Instead, the factual subjects would be dealt with on 
the basis of prescribed units, being broken up into aspects apportioned 
to individual groups as assignments. 

Attempts to date have been very modest; schools will probably be 
helped to achieve more positive results when their efforts under existing 
conditions have sufficiently impressed the authorities. 

No significant changes in methods have been introduced in the other 
education departments. 


Textbooks With the exception of the Natal Education 
Department, where a new series of English and Afrikaans language text- 
books for the primary school were introduced, no new textbooks were 
introduced. The official lists of approved textbooks were revised regularly 
and supplemested where necessary by all the departments. 


m2 
TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Shortage In all the provinces the shortage of teachers 
continued. The extra-mural classes in two Transvaal colleges described 
in the report for 1952-1953 proved so popular that part-time classes were 
started at a third college at the beginning of 1954. 


Salaries In the Cape Province and the Transvaal new 
improved salary scales for Coloured teachers were introduced with 
retrospective effect from Ist April, 1952. It is estimated that the new 
scales, in which Indian teachers in the Transvaal also participate, are 
approximately 20% higher than the old scales. 

In all the provinces a portion of the cost-of-living allowance was 
consolidated in the salaries of European teachers with effect from Ist April, 
1954, by increasing all salaries by £110 per annum. Unmarried teachers 
now receive no cost-of-living allowances, while married women teachers 
now receive the same salaries as single teachers. 


Courses of Training Modifications in Natal Teachers’ and Natal 
Teachers’ Senior Diploma Courses introduced during the year under 
review were as follows: (1) “ Student hours” of organized work and 
activity as shown on the time-table were reduced from 32 to 26 hours 
a week. (2) An attempt was made to provide students with a wider general 
cultural background as well as with specific professional training. (3) More 
emphasis was placed on the tutorial system under which students work 
in small groups of approximately eight under the direction and guidance 
of a college tutor, as regards both their practical teaching and their general 
education development. 
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The number of “ subjects "’ required for the Natal Teachers’ Diploma 
was reduced from 18 to 10. The following subjects are now compulsory : 
main language, second language, method of teaching in the primary 
school, practical teaching, educational psychology, principles of education 
and organization, physical and health education, infant teaching and 
handwork, blackboard work (not for examination purposes). Students 
must elect to take one of the following subjects in each group: social 
studies or general science or art or music or needlework or woodwork. 
External examinations in the final year will be taken in the languages, 
social studies and general science. Other subjects will be assessed 
internally. As a general guide to the standard of attainment expected, 
it is hoped that Natal Teachers’ Diploma students at the end of their 
second year should have attained a standard of maturity and general 
education and cultural development approximately equivalent to first 
year degree standard. 

To obtain the Natal Teachers’ Senior Diploma, instead of the old 
system whereby students spent their third year exclusively on two 
“ Special’ practical subjects, they now take one practical subject and, 
in addition, are required to take further courses in English, Afrikaans and 
education. From 1955 it is hoped to introduce an alternative third course 
in which students will be able to take English, Afrikaans, education, and 
general science or mathematics or social studies, together with methods 
and practical teaching, to a standard qualifying them to teach in the 
lower classes of a secondary or high school up to and including Std. VIII. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Specialised Commercial It was decided to introduce the specialised 
Courses courses described in the report for 1952-1953 by 
degrees, and during the year under review the following courses were 
commenced in technical colleges and the Afrikaans Commercial High | 
School, Johannesburg: (1) Post-Std. X courses: (a) One-year course of 
training as private secretary with typing and shorthand (English and/or 
Afrikaans) as major subjects leading to a special diploma. (b) One-year 
course in one or more of the following subjects: Shorthand (English and/or 
Afrikaans), typing, bookkeeping and other commercial subjects, if desired. 
(2) Elementary secretarial courses. (3) Elementary business courses. 
Both (2) and (3) extend over one year and lead to qualifications equivalent 
to the Commercial Junior and the Std. LX certificates. 

An intensive survey of employment facilities for commercially trained 
personnel and the requirements by employers in offices, commerce and 
industry for persons with commercial qualifications was commenced by 
the National Bureau of Education and Social Research under the Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science. 


Apu.t EDUCATION 


Various Activities The activities described in the report for 1952- 
1953 were continued and a large number of successful camps and lectures 
were held. It would appear that the provision of information concerning 
South Africa to immigrants is an important function of the division of 
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adult education and as a result of a conference of regional organizers 
held in January, 1954, a pamphlet containing information on such subjects 
as health and education services, industrial legislation, housing, coinage, 
weights and measures, etc., was compiled, both for use by information 
officers on immigrant ships and for the information of the immigrants 
themselves before they leave their homeland. For the first time a bro- 
chure containing a description of the functions of the division of adult 
education was issued. In it, the demand for education throughout the 
whole of the human life, due to the changed economic, social and political 
circumstances of the day, is emphasised. An exhibition of literature on 
family education held at the Rand Show attracted a large number of 
visitors. 


SCIENCE AND ART 


National Committee During the year under review a National Music 
for the Advancement Council was established with the assistance of 
of Arts the National Committee for the Advancement 
of Arts; the National Theatre Organization produced at least five plays 
in many towns throughout the country, and for the first time toured 
Southern and Northern Rodesia. A visit of the Flemish National Theatre 
to South Africa was subsidised through this Committee. 

A South African exhibition was held at the Rhodes Centenary 
celebrations in Bulawayo in an old Cape Dutch homestead erected specially 
as part of the South African exhibit, which consisted of the illustration 
of South African cultural history for the period 1652-1852 and 1852-1952. 
The first period was principally illustrated by means of old furniture 
and paintings of life at the Cape, while a representative group of recent 
paintings and sculpture and a number of books on art published in South 
Africa were used to describe the second period, 


Committee for the Good progress was made with the centralisation 
Advancement of Science of taxonomic entomology and the required co- 
ordination between the Department of Agriculture and the Transvaal 
Museum was effected. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
policy in regard to subsidisation by the State of scientific periodicals 
and other publications, while the usual function of the Committee in 
considering applications from scientific organizations for financial assistance 
was maintained. 


HicuHer EpucATION 


Finances As a result of the recommendations of the 
Commission of Inquiry appointed by the government to investigate the 
finances of universities, a permanent University Advisory Committee has 
been established to advise the Minister of Education, Arts and Science 
in regard to the subsidies to universities, the inauguration of new faculties 
and departments and other special requirements concerning such matters 
as buildings, equipment, etc. Also as a direct result of the Commission's 
recommendations an increased grant has been made available for social 
research for investigations of national importance by universities, research 
organizations and committees. 
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In June, 1953, 20,447 students were enrolled at the eight teaching 
universities and the University College of Fort Hare. Provision was 
made in the votes for higher education to the Department of Education, 
Arts and Science for sums totalling £1,671,097 for subsidies to these 
institutions ; this amount does not include a state grant of £678,340 for 
capital expenditure nor £3,940 in respect of bursaries to Native medical 
students. 


New Courses An extra-mural course for the Higher Education 
Diploma and the course leading to the degree of Master of Medicine at 
the University of Pretoria in 1952 bore their first results in April, 1953, 
when the first diplomas and degrees were conferred. The first students 
to enrol for the degree of B.Sc. (Military Science), inaugurated in 1950, 
were also awarded at the same time. The new Afrikaans Faculty of 
Dentistry was inaugurated at the same university at the beginning of 
1953. 

A one-year course in soil erosion and water conservation for the 
B.A. and B.Sc. degrees was introduced at the Rhodes University during 
1953 ; while the University of the Orange Free State has started a one- 
year post-graduate Diploma for Social Workers in Housing. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Physical Education The professional officers of the physical education 
division continued to assist government departments, municipalities, 
voluntary bodies, industrial undertakings and private bodies in an advisory 


capacity in matters concerning the layout and administration of their 
recreational facilities ; grants were made to a large number of voluntary 
associations and municipalities, and a survey of recreational facilities in 
Pretoria was conducted ; the report on this survey is intended to serve 
as an example to branches of the South African Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


Schoolchildren’s Health The staffs of medical inspectors and school 
and Physical Growth nurses maintained the medical and dental 
services authorised for schoolchildren in all the provinces. In Natal two 
speech therapists were appointed to deal with speech defects in the schools 
and two Coloured nurses were employed for special work in Indian schools. 
In all the provinces the School Feeding Scheme continued to function 
satisfactorily. The three special schools for the physically handicapped 
under the Department of Education, Arts and Science were reorganized 
and their names changed so that no stigma would be attached to them 
with effect from 1st April, 1954. Particulars of the schools are as follows : 
The Vocational High School for Boys, Diskobolos, for boys between the 
ages of 12 and 19 years, consists of: (a) a technical section, providing 
training in watchmaking, cabinetmaking, tailoring, shoemaking, polishing, 
carpentry, bricklaying and radiotechnics; (b) an ordinary secondary 
education for Stds. VI-X in the secondary section, with special adaptation 
classes for boys of 12 and over, who have not yet passed Std. V ; (c) ordinary 
and intensive commercial training up to and including Std. X. The 
Elizabeth Conradie School will normally provide education for physically 
handicapped girls between the ages of 6 and 19 years and boys between 
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the ages of 6 and 12 years. In addition to provision for primary, secondary 
and commercial education, special facilities for domestic science, and needle- 
work, as well as for remedial, occupational and physical therapy, are 
provided. In special cases women up to the age of 35 years may be 
admitted to this school. 

Only those pupils may be admitted to the above schools who require 
treatment over an extended period for the physical defects set out here- 
under, and who, in the opinion of the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science, can benefit from the educational facilities and the medical, 
orthopaedic and remedial treatment provided : (a) disorders of the feet ; 
(b) lesions due to after effects of fractures and joint injuries in the upper 
and lower extremities ; (c) conspicuous spinal deformities not due to a 
still active disease ; (d) diseases of the respiratory system ; (e) glandular 
defects ; (f) lesions of the nervous system, such as the after effects of the 
less serious cases of poliomyelitis and of lesions to the peripheral nerves, 
and cerebral palsy cases; (g) congenital deformities; (h) chronic non- 
infectious diseases, such as muscular atrophy and anaemia ; (i) after effects 
of osteomyelitis ; (j) other cases falling within the provisions of the Special 
Schools Act, 1948. 


Psychological Services In August, 1953, the Cape Education Depart- 
ment established a clinic in Cape Town for the examination and treatment 
of pupils suffering from disabilities of a scholastic or behaviour nature. 
The Natal Education Department opened a hostel for boys with behaviour 
aberrations and four additional special classes for subnormal pupils. In 
the Transvaal further headway was made with the testing and certification 
of children who are handicapped, by the appointment of four additional 
junior psychologists and it is hoped that the whole province will be covered 
in the near future. Services for the psychological treatment of behavioural 
handicapped children at school clinics were also extended. The three 
special schools mentioned in the report for 1952-1953, were equipped 
with the necessary machinery to enable the children to receive practical 
instruction in pre-vocational training. A fourth senior special school for 
rural children of 13 years and older, which provides boarding facilities 
for all its pupils, was opened. At this school a measure of practical 
training in agriculture is offered in addition to pre-vocational education 
in woodwork, masonry and domestic science. 


Teaching of Music Two organizers of school music were appointed 
and efforts made to improve the position of music in schools in the 
Transvaal. 


Libraries Consolidation and expansion of services were 
effected by the Transvaal Education Department Library Service. The 
professional and research needs of an increasing number of teachers were 
provided for by the Library, while the School and College Library Sections 
expanded such services as the free rebinding scheme, the biannual “ Book 
Guide ", the Model School Library, and the vacation course for teachers, 
which elicited a good response. The progress made with the building 
programme also contributed to the general improvement in the standard 
of school and college libraries in the Transvaal. 
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Introduction All citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to 
education, as guaranteed by its constitution, and ensured by an extensive 
network of primary (seven-year) and secondary (ten-year) schools, free- 
of-charge education in general schools, instruction in the native language 
of the pupils, adequate trained teaching personnel, the broad development 
of higher and intermediate vocational education (with State stipends for 
students who show good progress in their studies), sparetime educational 
facilities, and a wide range of cultural centres and institutions. 

The Soviet educational system is genuinely democratic ; it is open 
to all the people quite irrespective of sex, race, nationality, religion, etc. 
It is a uniform system in which every new level is a continuation of the 
preceding one. 

The ultimate object of the Soviet school system, and of the educational 
system generally, is the all-round development of the pupil, training in 
him high moral convictions and preparing him to be an active participant 
in public life and a conscientious builder of communist society. 


Supervision of Education The administrative structure of the Soviet educa- 
tional system is such as to enable each Union republic to apply its specific 
national features and finest traditions in every aspect of school work, and 
to develop its culture, which is national in form and socialist in content. 

The central directing educational body is the Ministry of Education 
of the U.S.S.R. Locally, the system is administered by the Ministries 
of Education of the autonomous republics and by the territory, regional, 
city and district Education Departments. The latter are subordinated 
to the respective Ministries of Education, and also to the local Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies. This conforms with one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Soviet State—enlistment of the population to share in the 
direction of public education, as well as in that of all other branches of 
economic and cultural endeavour, through the local Soviets. 

The technical secondary schools and the higher educational establish- 
ments come under the jurisdiction of the respective Ministries and depart- 
ments in charge of the given branch of economy. 

General supervision of all higher educational establishments and 
technical secondary schools, and administration of the universities is 
exercised by the Ministry of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
- Aa oF — by Mrs. L. V. Dousprovrina, delegate of the government 
of the U.S.S.R. 
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Budget and Financing Education in the U.S.S.R. is entirely in the 
hands of the State. There are no private schools, nor any other private 
educational or cultural establishments. The maintenance of the schools, 
universities and all other educational units is financed out of the national 
budget. Budgetary allocations for education increase from year to year 
and constitute a very considerable portion of the State budget. 

Budgetary allocations in 1953 amounted to 62,000 million roubles, 
and for 1954 the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. has fixed the figure at 
67,100 million. Educational allocations make up 33.8% of the total 
budgetary expenditure in the Russian Federation, 42%, in the Byelo- 
Russian Republic, 43%, in the Uzbek Republic, etc. 

Total expenditure on all social and cultural services in the U.S.S.R. 
for 1954 has been budgeted at 141,300 million roubles. 


Construction of The second world war caused immense damage 
New Schools to the Soviet Union's educational facilities. 
Some 82,000 schools, 334 higher educational units, and a large number 
of other educational and cultural institutions were destroyed in the areas 
temporarily occupied by the enemy. It required a great effort on the part 
of the whole Soviet people to repair the damage caused to the network 
of educational institutions in a short space of time. Rehabilitation of 
existing school buildings went hand in hand with new construction work, 
and in the post-war period over 25,000 new school buildings have been 
erected in urban and rural areas. The volume of school construction in 
1953 was 2.5 times greater than in the pre-war year 1940. 

Schools are built to standard designs. New designs of standard 
school buildings are now being worked out to conform with higher sanitary 
and hygienic as well as with advanced educational requirements, and 
adapted to the new polytechnical curricula. The U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Architecture, the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Public Health, leading designing bureaux, and 
members of the teaching profession, are all taking an active part in the 
elaboration of these new designs. The R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Education 
has established a special institute to handle the designing of new schools 
and other educational establishments. 


Introduction of Universal In 1939, the Soviet government decided to 
Secondary Education introduce universal secondary schooling in towns 
and complete the introduction of universal seven-year schooling in rural 
areas and the national republics. This work was interrupted by the war, 
but was resumed immediately after it. In 1949-1951, universal compulsory 
seven-year schooling was introduced throughout the country, thus creating 
the conditions necessary for the further advancement of education. 

In 1952 it was decided to shift from seven-year to universal secondary 
(ten-year) schooling. Universal secondary schooling is being introduced 
first in the capitals of the Union Republics, in territory and regional 
centres, in the large cities, and in the bigger industrial centres. In all of 
these, the transfer to universal secondary schooling (which besides the 
general secondary schools includes also specialized technical schools) is 
nearing completion, and in 1953 the number of pupils in the eighth, ninth 
and tenth grades in these areas was 34%, greater than in 1952. 
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In addition, there has been a considerable increase in secondary 
school attendance in other towns and in the rural areas. In the 1953-1954 
school year, 2,585 new secondary schools, 1,598 of them in rurai districts, 
were opened in various parts of the Soviet Union. In 1953, the student 
body in the eighth, ninth and tenth grades increased by 1,307,000 over 
that of 1952, the increase in rural areas being 518,000. The number of 
persons graduating from the tenth grade was 40%, greater that in 1952. 

At the conclusion of the present five-year plan period in 1955, the 
number of pupils in the eighth, ninth and tenth grades will be more than 
four times greater than at the close of the Jast five-year plan period, and 
in the coming five-year plan period (1956-1960) universal secondary 
education will be introduced in every part of the country without exception. 

Larger graduation classes in secondary schools create more favourable 
conditions for selection to the higher educational establishments, a factor 
which is bound to improve the qualifications of university-trained personnel. 

This has also created conditions for reconstructing intermediary 
vocational education on the basis of the ten-year secondary school. Special 
departments for secondary school graduates have already been opened 
in most of the intermediary vocational schools. This, too, makes for higher 
standards in the training of intermediate technical personnel. 

Another development is the training of skilled workers from among 
secondary school graduates, which is of great importance for the national 
economy, with its high and constantly advancing technical levels. 

A high standard of culture and education for every worker and farmer, 
and the raising of the level of the worker to that of the college-trained 
engineer, is the goal set by the Soviet Union. Indeed, in many of its 
factories the majority of the workers have a complete seven-year or secon- 
dary education ; this applies, for example, to the big J. V. Stalin Automo- 
bile Works in Moscow, where 70%, of all the workers are secondary school 
graduates. 

The attainment of higher educational levels by workers and farmers 
is greatly facilitated by the development of evening schools, of both the 
seven-year and the ten-year type, in town and country, and by the 
organization of a broad network of university extension, spare-time 
vocational, and refresher courses in every branch of science, including 
applied technical sciences and agronomy. 

The introduction of universal secondary schooling and extended 
facilities for spare-time study represent an important step in advancing 
the cultural standards of the population, which, in turn, is of immense 
importance for raising labour productivity, introducing new techniques, 
and ensuring further progress in all fields of culture and science. 


Statistics At the close of the 1953-1954 school year, 
57,000,000 persons were studying in the U.S.S.R., which is nearly 8,000,000 
more than in 1940. : 

Approximately 200,000 general schools were functioning in the 
1953-1954 school year, and their total teaching staff was over 1,500,000, 
or 6.8 times more than before the Revolution. 

The student body of technical and other specialized secondary schools, 
including correspondence students, numbered 1,644,000, which is 166,000 
more than in 1952, and 46 times greater than before the Revolution. 
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The number of students, including those taking correspondence 
courses, in higher educational establishments was 1,562,000, an increase 
of 120,000 over the figure for 1952. There are over 220,000 university, 
college and technical school students in Moscow alone. 

The number of higher educational institutions has increased sub- 
stantially in post-war years, 112 new higher schools having been opened 
in 1946-1951, ie., more than in the 200 years preceding the Revolution, 

The new buildings of the University of Moscow, aggregating over 
2,600,000 cubic metres and covering an area of 320 hectares, were opened 
in 1953. The main building is 32 stories high. 

In 1953, over 500,000 experts in various fields graduated from higher 
and intermediary educational establishments. At the close of the 1953- 
1954 school year, there were approximately 5,500,000 university, college 
and technical school trained personnel working in the various branches 
of the national economy, or 2.2 times more than before the war. 

The number of scientific research institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
increased from 1,560 in 1939 to 2,900 at the beginning of 1952. 

Impressive progress has been made in the cultural development of 
the national republics, which in tsarist Russia were backward outlands. 
Adult illiteracy has long become a thing of the past in all the Union 
Republics. The number of schools has increased very substantially. The 
Tadzhik Republic, for instance, had 259 times more schools in 1953 than 
before the Revolution, the Turkmen Republic had 21 times more, etc. 
In pre-revolutionary days there were no higher educational establishments 
in the territories now occupied by the Soviet Republics of Georgia, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and 
Turkmenistan, whereas at present these Republics have 131 institutes 
and universities. 

The Soviet government assisted the national regeneration of these 
formerly backward peoples, and has helped them to develop their national 
cultures and build up their own intellectual forces. 


Aims of Education The principal aims of the Soviet school system 
are : (a) to give the pupil a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of 
the sciences dealing with nature, society, and human intellect and train 
in him a materialist world outlook ; (b) to provide the young generation 
with knowledge and understanding of the fundamentals of socialist pro- 
duction and train them to link up that knowledge with the practical 
problems of socialist construction ; (c) to foster in the growing generation 
firm moral convictions, educating them in a spirit of boundless affection 
for, and fidelity to, their socialist motherland, in a spirit of socialist human- 
ism, collectivism and international solidarity, teaching them to take a 
socialist attitude to their work and to public property, and training in 
them a feeling of conscientious discipline ; (d) to provide adequate physical 
training with a view to bringing up a healthy and buoyant generation ; 
(e) to provide aesthetic education, teaching the children to understand 
and appreciate art, cultivating good taste and encouraging their artistic 
abilities and talents. 


Programmes and All programmes and curricula are approved by 
Curricula the central educational authorities and define 


the level of knowledge and training which the pupils must receive. 
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Programmes and curricula are uniform and obligatory for all schools 
in town and country. In the national republics and regions provision is 
made for the study of additional subjects, primarily native language and 
literature. 

The fact that programmes and curricula are uniform and obligatory 
for all schools does not preclude broad creative initiative by the teacher 
in the presentation of material (use of local illustrative data, acquainting 
pupils with the latest achievements in science and engineering, extension 
of the regular programme by extra-curricular instruction, etc.). 

Elaboration of new programmes and curricula began last year, and 
they will be introduced in the term beginning on September Ist, 1954. 


Polytechnical Education The changes now being made in the school 
programmes are necessitated by the fact that the general secondary school 
is being reorganized so as to provide for a polytechnical education. It 
will continue to give its pupils a thorough and systematic grounding in 
the fundamentals of science, but, at the same time, will acquaint them 
with the basic elements of modern socialist production (power, machinery, 
technological processes and general organization of production), and will 
provide them with some of the skills necessary for their future practical 
work (the handling of tools and the simpler types of machinery, practical 
knowledge of measurement instruments and appliances, of certain agricul- 
tural processes, etc.). 

Knowledge of energetics, modern machinery, technological processes 
and organization of production will be derived from a practical study of 
such leading industries as power, engineering, chemicals, etc., and 
agriculture. 

Introduction of polytechnical education has already begun. The 
number of physics, chemistry and biology laboratories is being enlarged, 
and most schools, in urban as well as in rural communities, have started 
agricultural experimental plots. Much more use than hitherto is being 
made of visual aids; more experimentation is being encouraged ; the 
cinema is being more widely used ; new charts, and models of machines 
and mechanisms are being added to regular school equipment. In addition, 
students are taken on excursions to power plants, factories, mills, collective 
and State farms, machine and tractor stations, etc. 

Polytechnical education will draw students into useful productive 
labour, conducted as part of the school curriculum. At the present stage 
this takes the form of encouraging school children to perform such tasks 
as the design and construction, under adequate guidance, of visual aids, 
light work in collective and State farms, tree planting in towns and indus- 
trial communities, electrification and installation of radio systems in 
collective farms and villages, ete. The introduction of polytechnical 
education will help secondary school graduates freely to choose their 
profession in life. 

The transfer to the new curricula has necessitated the publication 
of new textbooks. Twenty new titles are being issued this year (Russian, 
physics, chemistry, history, etc.). 

Textbook publication is on a very large scale, the publishing house 
of the R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Education alone having printed 944,300,000 
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copies since the war. In 1953 the total was upwards of 130,000,000, 
exclusive of books in non-Russian languages, and in 1954 will reach 
150,000,000, with another 61,400,000 to be published in the languages of 
the various union and autonomous republics, for school instruction in the 
Soviet Union is given in 60 languages. 


Teacher Training and The new tasks confronting the school system 
Further Training in connection with the introduction of universal 
secondary and polytechnical education require a much higher standard 
of knowledge from the instructing personnel and have necessitated certain 
amendments in the curricula of the teacher training schools. 

Accordingly, the general level of teacher training has been raised. 
Entrants to schools training teachers for the first four grades must have 
completed their secondary education, and not merely a seven-year educa- 
tion, as was required hitherto. The two-year teachers’ institutes, which 
train instructors for the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, are being re- 
organized into regular pedagogical institutes with a four-year course. 

The curricula of all teachers’ training schools are being enlarged. In 
the pedagogical institutes, for example, the regular theoretical courses 
offered by the physics and mathematics departments will be supplemented 
by new courses in electrical, radio and power engineering and applied 
mechanics. A course in chemical technology is being added to the curricu- 
lum of the chemistry departments. Apart from all this, students will be 
required to study the basic principles of modern industry by practical 
acquaintance with the work of mills and factories. The required minimum 
of student teaching practice has been raised from 12 weeks to 17, and this 
will increase the practical knowledge of graduates. 

The constantly expanding network of schools requires a larger number 
of teachers. To meet that growing demand, enrolment in the pedagogical 
institutes in 1951-1955 has been increased by 45% as compared with 
1946-1950. The increase is 90% in the Latvian S.S.R., 60% in the Estho- 
nian S.S.R., and 130% in the Lithuanian S.S.R. In addition, many uni- 
versity graduates will be appointed to teach in the secondary schools. 

Much attention is devoted to raising the professional skill of the 
teacher. Most teachers perfect their knowledge through independent 
study and participation in the conferences and classes arranged by their 
schools and educational authorities, or by availing themselves of the 
refresher courses arranged in connection with the territory, regional, 
district, and city pedagogical study centres. During the summer recess 
many teachers attend re-training courses at special institutes, retaining 
their full salaries and receiving extra remuneration to cover board and 
travelling expenses. This is over and above their regular two months’ 
paid holiday. 


Teachers’ Legal and The status of the teacher in Soviet society and 
Material Status the remuneration he receives for his work are 
defined by legislation. The teaching profession is open to graduates of 
pedagogical schools and universities. Teachers are appointed, transferred 
and dismissed by the educational authorities. A teacher can be released 
from his position only on his own request, or if there is sufficient proof 
of incompetence. Transfer from one school to another can be made only 
with the consent of the teacher. 
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The teacher is paid a fixed salary for four hours of lessons per day, 
or twenty-four hours per week, in grades one to four, or for three hours 
a day, or eighteen hours a week, in grades five to ten. All lessons over and 
above that minimum are paid for separately, on the basis of the regular 
salary. There are extra fees also for correcting examination papers, for 
acting as classmaster, laboratory director, for supervision of the school 
experimental plot, for directing the activities of sports and other circles, 
for library work (in schools that have no staff librarian), etc. The law also 
provides for periodical salary increases every five years, and for higher 
remuneration for holders of academic degrees and of the honorary title of 
Teacher of Merit. In all cases the remuneration is the same for both sexes. 

The real earnings of teachers, as of all other Soviet citizens, increase 
every year with the annual price reductions ; for example, 433 roubles 
will now buy as much as 1,000 roubles would have bought in 1947. 

There is a comprehensive pension scheme embracing all members of 
the profession. Full salary is retained during illness, and all medical 
attention is free of charge. 

Teachers, school directors and headmasters are entitled to two months’ 
annual holiday with pay, based on their average salary for the preceding 
twelve months. Additional advantages are granted to rural teachers : 
housing, lighting and heating costs are defrayed by the school authorities ; 
the teacher is entitled to a household plot and can receive long-term 
credits for building a home ; his children are given priority in entering 
pedagogical institutes. 

In Soviet society the school teacher enjoys high respect and esteem. 
Many members of the profession have been elected to the Supreme Soviets 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the union and autonomous republics, and to territory, 
regional, district and rural Soviets of Working Peoples’ Deputies. Veteran 
teachers are awarded government decorations, and over 240,500 have 
been decorated to date, among them 26,400 with the Order of Lenin, 
the highest award in the Soviet Union. Many more have been awarded 
the Ushinsky Medal and the Educational Merit Badge. 

The educational authorities draw liberally on the experience of out- 
standing educationists, arrange conferences to study such experience, 
and enlist the counsel of veteran teachers in the discussion of theoretical 
and practical problems. This is done partly through the annual pedagogical 
forums arranged both in Moscow and the provinces. Twelve school teachers 
have been elected corresponding members of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 

Pedagogical institute graduates are allocated by the Ministries of 
Education of the union republics among the various autonomous republics, 
territories, regions, etc. In the Russian Federation alone, over 60,000 
graduates are appointed to teaching posts every year. 

All members of the profession belong to the trade union of primary 
and secondary teachers, in which membership is voluntary. 


Children’s Health and The health and physical development of children 
Physical Development is the constant concern of the Soviet government, 
the Ministries of Education and Public Health, and their local agencies. 

Urban and rural schools employ doctors and nurses, who come under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Public Health. Their functions include 
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periodical examinations of all the children, prophylactical injections, and 
general supervision of health and physical development arrangements, 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has a special research institute 
for the problems of child development and school hygiene ; these problems 
are also studied in a number of institutes under the Ministries of Public 
Health of the various republics. They have evolved scientifically tested 
types of sanitary accommodation for schools, and work out hygienic 
standards for the designing and construction of new school buildings. 
They also determine the amount of time to be allotted to class study, 
approve designs of gymnasium equipment for different age categories, etc. 

A system of children’s sanatoria and sanatoria schools, located in 
areas with suitable climatic conditions, cater for children in poor health. 
The institutions, where the children spend several months, provide full 
board and treatment and have a special school regimen and diet. The 
children are under the constant observation of experienced doctors and 
teachers. 

The general schools have canteens where the children may buy hot 
lunches, milk, cocoa, tea and coffee, Dietetic meals are also provided, and 
there are special children’s dietetic dining-rooms in towns and industrial 
centres. 

Every year, over 5,500,000 children spend their summer vacations in 
specially equipped young pioneer and tourist camps, at summer play- 
grounds, or in country cottages. 

Physical culture and sports hold a prominent place in the general 
scheme of school life. In addition to the regular physical culture lessons 
(twice a week), children are encouraged to join sports’ teams and societies 
and to enrol in the children’s sports training schools. 

Sports’ tournaments are very popular. Last year, over 3,000,000 
enrolled in the R.S.F.S.R. skiing contests for school children, and over 
5,000,000 will participate in this summer’s nationwide schoolchildren’s 
olympics. 


Handicapped Children Much is being done to protect children from 
ailments which lead to loss of hearing, speech, sight and other physical 
or mental disorders. In cases when these defects cannot be removed by 
medical treatment, the children are sent to special schools for the deaf, 
partly-deaf, blind, mentally backward, etc. They are given a general 
education, in addition to special vocational training adapted to their 
handicaps. 


Extra-curricular Activities [xtra-curricular activities play an important 
part in the education of children and are intimately associated with other 
aspects of school work. 

Every school has its drama, art, literary, technical and young natu- 
ralist’s club and circles for children interested in travel, photography, 
radio, etc. There are lectures on a wide variety of subjects, collective 
visits to cinemas and art exhibitions, contests of junior mathematicians, 
physicists, and chemists, literary discussions and debates, questions-and- 
answers sessions, and a host of other activities of interest to the child and 
beneficial to his studies. 

The large number of extra-curricular educational and recreation 
centres includes young pioneer palaces, experimental stations for young 
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technicians and naturalists, excursion bases in the country, children’s 
libraries, theatres, parks, stadiums, children’s railways, young motorists’ 
clubs, etc. All in all, they number 7,500 throughout the Soviet Union, 
including some 2,000 young pioneer palaces and clubs, 700 children’s 
sport schools, over 4,000 children’s libraries, etc. This year, over 200 new 
institutions of this type are being opened in the R.S.F.S.R. alone. 
Children’s books, interesting and educative in content and attractively 
produced, are published in very large editions. The children’s literature 
publishers of the R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Education have brought out 
3,782 titles since the war, in a total edition exceeding 400,000,000 copies. 


Youth Movements Voluntary children’s and youth organizations 
—the V.I. Lenin Young Pioneers, and the Lenin Young Communist 
League of the U.S.S.R.—play an important part in organizing and deve- 
loping every aspect of extra-curricular activity. Their work is based on 
the initiative and interest of the youngsters themselves, and receives cons- 
tant attention and assistance from school teachers, who help to plan and 
carry out their various undertakings. 

The object of these children’s and youth organizations is to unite 
children, adolescents and youth, to develop their activity and initiative, 
and to train them in a spirit of moral rectitude, integrity, truthfulness 
and friendship, and imbue them with love of knowledge and labour, 
and readiness to uphold the just cause of world peace, liberty and inde- 
pendence. 


Educational and The content and methods of Soviet school 
Peychological Research education rest on scientific foundations. Soviet 
educational science draws on the rich heritage of pre-revolutionary educa- 
tional thought, on modern progressive theories, and on the experience of 
practical education both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. 

The central institution which studies and generalizes this experience 
is the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, founded in 1943 by 
decision of the Soviet government. Its nine research institutes study 
education problems in the various age-groups, publish treatises on the 
theory and history of pedagogy and psychology, study the problems 
involved in the introduction of polytechnical education, draft curricula 
and textbooks, and devise improved teaching methods. The Academy 
has published 1,200 scientific treatises, popular studies and pamphlets 
since 1947, 

Research in psychology is concentrated in the psychology and defec- 
tology research institutes of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, in the 
Ukrainian Institute of Psychology, and in the Academies of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Georgian S.S.R. Research in this field is also 
conducted in the universities and pedagogical institutes. Among the prob- 
lems studied, mention should be made of the following : psychological 
traits of younger school-age children, adolescents and young people ; 
psychological problems as applied to classroom study, etc. 

In the spring of 1954, Soviet psychologists took part in the Inter- 
national Child Psychology Day in Paris, and in June of the same year 
attended the Fourteenth International Psychology Congress in Canada. 

The pedagogical research centres bring to the practical educator 
knowledge of scientific teaching methods and thus contribute to the further 
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advancement of the level of school instruction and of public education 
generally. 

Soviet educational and cultural workers are extending contact with 
their colleagues abroad, and there is a more lively exchange of cultural 
delegations with other countries. Inspired by the noble ideas of the strug- 
gle for peace, the Soviet teachers educate the young generation in a spirit 
of mutual respect and friendship among nations, in a spirit of preparedness 
to uphold the cause of world peace. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation The bill mentioned in the report for 1952-1953 
received the Royal Assent in July and became the Education (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1953. Although its main purpose was to make certain 
improvements in the arrangements for government grants to the voluntary 
bodies (mostly churches) which provide schools within the public system 
of education, it also dealt with a number of points arising out of the 
working of the Education Acts, 1944 to 1948, For example, the Act included 
a definition of the duty of local education authorities to provide facilities 
for dental treatment for school children ; arrangements for the recoupment 
by local education authorities of the cost of providing further education 
for persons not belonging to their area ; an amendment to the procedure 
for making school attendance orders and for their enforcement; and 
the empowering of local education authorities to make arrangements 
for certain children to travel on school buses on payment of a fare. 


Finance The bulk of expenditure on public education, 
other than university education, is incurred in the first instance by the 
locally elected councils of counties and county boroughs in the capacity 
of local education authority for their area. The expenditure of local 
education authorities is met partly from rates—local taxes—and partly 
from grants paid to authorities by the Ministry of Education from moneys 
provided by parliament out of the national revenues. The Ministry's 
grants to local education authorities amounted to nearly 90% of the 
Ministry's total expenditure during the financial year Ist April, 1953, to 
3ist March, 1954, and to just over 60%, of authorities’ total expenditure. 

The Ministry's expenditure in 1953-1954 was about £227,000,000, 
compared with nearly £215,000,000 in 1952-1953. The net increase of 
£12,000,000 was very largely a result of the increase in the number of 
children in the schools. The expenditure of local education authorities 
in 1953-1954 was estimated at £340,000,000 (compared with £324,000,000 


‘From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. P. Wirson, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government, 
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the year before) of which some £131,500,000 fell to be met from local 
rates and £208,500,000 from the Ministry’s grants. 

The University Grants Committee expected to pay about £21,000,000 
in grants to universities and university colleges in Great Britain in 1953- 
1954. 


School Population At the beginning of 1953, the number of pupils 
in primary and secondary schools maintained by local education authorities 
(other than special schools) in England and Wales was 6,228,660, an 
increase of just over 236,000 since January, 1952. This increase represented 
the largest additional number of pupils that the schools would have to 
absorb in a single year as a result of the high birth rate after the war. 
The school population will continue to increase for some years to come, 
but on a reduced scale; the increase in 1953 was almost certainly less 
than 170,000. 


School Building In the twelve months up to October, 1953, nearly 
260,000 new primary and secondary school places were brought into use. 
This brought up to about 1,080,000 the number of new places provided 
since the end of the war, and meant that one out of every six children 
was being taught in buildings erected during this period. Up to 1953 
most of the new places planned in annual school building programmes 
had been to provide primary school accommodation for the extra large 
numbers of children born in the early post-war years. In 1953-1954, 
for the first time, more secondary school places were planned than primary. 
This change of emphasis indicated that the Ministry and local education 
authorities were now looking ahead to the problems which will confront 
them when the extra children pass from the primary to the secondary 
schools—it is estimated that between 1955 and 1961 the number of 
senior pupils will increase by 700,000. The total value of all new educational 
building work started during 1953 was £52,979,000 compared with 
£40,470,000 the year before. This figure included £3,865,000 for new 
major projects for further education and about £1,000,000 each for work 
at training colleges for teachers and at special schools. Contracts totalling 
£55,443,000 were completed and at the end of the year projects totalling 
£101,960,000 were under construction. 

An important feature of primary and secondary school building in 
recent years has been the adoption by the Ministry of limits of cost per 
place so as to ensure reasonable economy as the momentum of building 
increased. The limits imposed for the 1951-1952 building programme 
were £140 per place for primary schools and £240 per place for secondary 
schools, which represented a reduction of 25% compared with average 
costs in 1949. In spite of a rise in building costs of about 35% between 
the beginning of 1950 and the end of 1952, the adoption by local education 
authorities of more economical design and construction had resulted by 
the end of this period in a saving of about 45% in the labour and materials 
needed to provide a given number of school places. A further rise of 
nearly 4%, in building costs at the beginning of 1953 led the Minister 
to conclude that the cost limits could not be maintained without an 
unwise lowering of standards, and the Minister announced that limits 
of cost for all types of educational building would in future be adjusted 
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in step with the index of building costs. New limits of cost per place for 
primary and secondary schools of £146 and £250 were announced and 
these were maintained throughout 1953. 

In April, 1954, the Minister made revised regulations prescribing the 
standards for school premises'. In revising the regulations the Minister 
had three main objects : to remove certain anomalies which had become 
apparent with increasing experience ; to reduce requirements and so 
lower costs where this could be done without abandoning sound educational 
standards and without narrowing the scope for variety and the design 
of schools ; and to simplify the layout of the regulations for the convenience 
of those who have to use them. 


ORGANIZATION 


New University The way in which new universities became 
established was described in the report for 1952-1953. Their number 
was increased to fifteen in May 1954, when the University College of 
Hull was granted full university status. 


Provision of New Schools At the end of 1953 permanent premises for 
559 primary and 360 secondary schools were under construction. A total 
of 542 new schools (425 primary and 117 secondary) were completed 
and brought into use during the calendar year and, in addition, work 
was sufficiently advanced on 131 primary and 66 secondary schools to 
enable them to be taken into use. Thus, 739 new schools were occupied 
during 1953 compared with 675 in 1952. 


— Technological The report for 1952-1953 mentioned the Minister's 
ation decision to increase to 75%, the rate of grants 
to local education authorities in respect of their expenditure on certain 
types of advanced courses in technology and research work in technical 
colleges. During 1953, the Minister approved for the higher rate of grant 
some 400 courses in advanced technology spread over 22 colleges. In 
August, the Minister drew the attention of local education authorities 
and other bodies to the urgent need to provide more advanced short 
courses in industrial technology for scientists and technologists in industry, 
to enable them to keep abreast of developments and new techniques. 
This appeal met with a satisfactory response. 


Further Education The number of full-time students attending 
further education establishments continued to rise and so did the number 
of young persons released by their employers for part-time study during 
working hours; in 1953 they exceeded 300,000 for the first time. Enrol- 
ments for evening classes in vocational subjects also rose ; a decline in 
the numbers attending recreational classes was no doubt the result of 
a general increase in fees. 

Agricultural By agreement between the National Farmers’ 
Apprenticeship Scheme Union and the unions representing the agricul- 


tural workers, an apprenticeship scheme was drawn up for the farming 
industry. The scheme includes part-time day release for the apprentice 


The Standards for School Premises Regulations, 1954. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 9d. 
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to enable him to attend classes within working hours. District Apprentice- 
ship Committees have been set up for the industry and local education 
authorities were invited by the Ministry to ascertain the need for day-time 
classes and to make arrangements to meet it. 


Stupy PLans, CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Physical Education inthe There was one new publication in 1953 in the 
Primary Scheel post-war series of Ministry of Education Pam- 
phiets. “ Planning the Programme” (Pamphlet No. 28)' sets out to 
show how the principles described in ““ Moving and Growing "’ (published 
in 1952) * might be applied to the various forms of physical education 
such as physical training, games and swimming. These two publications 
have taken the place of the “ Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools ” 
which was issued by the Ministry (then called the Board) of Education 
in 1933. 


Education in Wales The Central Advisory Council for Education in 
Wales continued their study of the arts in Welsh schools, and the Council's 
first pamphlet ‘ Music in the Schools of Wales’, was published in 
November, 1953*. The Council’s next proposal is a pamphlet on drama. 

The Welsh Joint Education Committee, which represents the Welsh 
local education authorities, decided during the year to adopt a scheme 
designed to stimulate the supply of school books in the Welsh language. 


This scheme envisages a total expenditure by local education authorities 
of over £100,000 on Welsh books for schools during the five-year period 
beginning in 1954. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Supply of Teachers One of the main tasks of recent years has been 
to recruit sufficient additional teachers to match the increasing school 
population, and the results have exceeded expectations. The number 
of full-time teachers employed in primary and secondary schools maintained 
by local education authorities increased from 209,100 in January, 1950, 
to about 233,000 in January, 1954—an average net increase of about 
6,000 teachers a year. Recruitment to training colleges continued to be 
well sustained for the session 1953-1954; in fact more students than 
ever before were admitted to the two- and three-year courses of initial 
training. There has also been a slight trend towards later retirement on 
the part of serving teachers. But the unexpected size of the recent increases 
in the total supply of teachers has been due very largely to the part played 
by married women ; many women teachers do not now leave the profession 
on marriage and many others return to teaching after a break in service. 
In March, 1952, married women accounted for about one third of the 
women teachers in schools ; about 20 years ago the proportion was nearer 
one-tenth. 


' Physical Education in the Primary School, Part II. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 6s.0d. 

* Physical Education in the Primary School, Part IL Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 6s.0d. 

* Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 2s.6d. 
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Although recruitment has been generally satisfactory, the supply 
of graduate teachers of mathematics and science has presented a special 
problem. In a report published in December, 1953 ', the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers stated that, although 
in recent years there had been a slight increase in the number of graduates 
teaching mathematics and science, the supply was already inadequate, 
both in quantity and quality, to meet the current needs of the schools ; 
and they pointed out that extraordinary measures would be necessary 
if the schools were to have the teachers required during the period 
1955-1960 when the secondary school population would be increasing 
rapidly. The Council made certain suggestions for improving the attrac- 
tions of teaching and for ensuring the economical use of the teachers 
available, but they concluded that the shortage was a national problem 
and that any action which could effect a radical improvement would 
require decisions affecting the needs of the universities and industry as 
well as of the schools. 


Teachers’ Salaries The salaries of teachers in publicly maintained 
schools and other establishments are settled by committees consisting 
of representatives of the teachers and the local education authorities. 
During 1953 the new scales of salaries were negotiated for teachers in 
primary and secondary schools, for the staff of teachers’ training colleges 
and for teachers in farm institutes. The new scales were approved by 
the Minister and came into force on Ist April. Agreement on new salary 
scales for teachers in establishments of further education had not been 
reached at the time this report was being prepared. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Meals Service The number of pupils taking dinner at school fell 
to just under 2,750,000 in October, 1953 (representing 45.4% of the 
children in attendance) compared with just over 3,000,000 a year earlier. 
The charge for the school dinner had been increased from 7d. to 9d. on 
Ist March ; but other factors may have contributed to the fall in demand ; 
e.g. food was more plentiful and available in greater variety, making 
it easier for mothers to provide hot dinners at home. The charge of 9d. is 
remitted wholly or in part in cases of hardship. By October, 1953, less 
than 800 maintained schools out of a total of nearly 29,500 were without 
school meals facilities. 


Sehool Health Service Regulations made in August, 1953, to replace 
those of 1945, introduced certain changes designed to improve the efficiency 
of the school health service, as well as amending the definitions of the 
various categories of handicapped pupils requiring special educational 
treatment and the requirements relating to boarding homes and special 
schools. In particular, local education authorities were allowed greater 
flexibility in the conduct of medical examinations. Whereas the 1945 
regulations had required three medical inspections at specific periods 
during a child's school life, the new regulations prescribe a minimum 


'Graduate Teachers of Mathematics and Science. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 6d 
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of three, but leave each authority to decide when these shall be held and 
whether additional general examinations should also be arranged. The 
Minister may also approve arrangements which do not provide for as 
many as three general medical inspections ; this would allow the school 
medical officers to devote more of their time to individual children specially 
in need of attention. 


School Dental Service Many school dentists were attracted into general 
practice under the national health service, when this was established 
in 1948. At the beginning of 1948 the number of school dentists had 
reached the then record total of 921 full-time officers, but it fell sharply 
to 732 at the beginning of 1950 and less steeply to 713 in January, 1952. 
From then on, however, the position began to improve, and by the begin- 
ning of 1953 the number of dentists had risen to 850. During 1953 the 
service continued to recover and by October a new record of the equivalent 
of 928 full-time officers was reached. But many more dentists are still 
needed if the school dental service is to provide satisfactorily for the 
greatly increased school population. 


Handicapped Pupils By January, 1953, the total number of pupils 
in special schools had increased to 54,375 and the number of full-time 
teachers to 3,922. During 1953, 32 new schools were opened, providing 
1,676 extra school places. 


Grants for University In the academic year 1953-1954 over 13,000 
Students students entering universities and university 
colleges in England and Wales did so with the help of awards from public 


sources—500 more than the year before. Altogether about 18,000 new 
students were admitted to the universities and university colleges at the 
beginning of the academic year, including well over a thousand students 
from overseas. 


Northern Ireland 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Expenditure — School Building — Increased School Hours —— Increased 
Attendance — Physical Education —- Teachers’ Salaries —- School Health. 


Expenditure The cost of educational services during 1953-1954 
is estimated to be about £9,000,000 of which approximately £7,500,000 
fell on central government funds. 


School Building During the year 27 new schools of all types, 
providing accommodation for 6,000 pupils were completed, together 
with 37 major extension or alteration schemes, and nine school meals 
projects. Capital investment on school building totalled £3,000,000 an 
increase of £500,000 over the previous year. In May, 1954, the first new 
rural secondary intermediate school was opened at Cushendall, County 
Antrim. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland, 
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Increased School Hours The school leaving age is still fixed at 14 years 
and, because of shortage of school places and teachers, will not be raised 
until 1957. Recognizing, however, that modern teaching methods involve 
longer hours of school work to cover the educational programme the 
Ministry has recently encouraged local authorities and principals of 
schools to extend the statutory minimum school day which, in the case 
of younger children, amounts to three or four hours’ secular instruction. 


Increased Attendance The number of children attending primary schools 
rose by about 2 % to 202,000. Grammar school figures were stable. By 
May, 1954, there were 19 secondary intermediate schools in operation, 
compared with 13 at the beginning of the previous school year. Atten- 
dance at intermediate schools had risen to about 8,500 by May, 1954. 


Physical Education A college for training women teachers in physical 
education was established by the Ministry of Education in September, 1953, 
at Jordanstown, County Antrim. The college is non-residential and 
when it is fully in operation will have capacity for about 50 students 
taking a three-year course, and also sufficient to provide semi-specialist 
courses for intending teachers in secondary intermediate schools. It is 
hoped that this college will make possible a better provision of physical 
education in all types of Northern Ireland schools, and make it unnecessary 
to send women students to England. 


Teachers’ Salaries From April, 1954, the salaries of teachers were 
increased by £28 to £35 at the minima of the various salary scales, and 
by from £43 to £60 at the maxima. The maximum for men in the lowest 
scale for qualified assistant teachers became £765 while on the highest 
scale it became £950. The corresponding maxima for women became 
£630 and £760. 


School Health Regulations were made during the year to 
protect children from the danger of infection from teachers suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. These regulations prescribe that a teacher who 
is found to be suffering from tuberculosis must cease his teaching duties 
until he is fully restored to health. The regulations also prescribe that 
a teacher suffering from tuberculosis may obtain special sick leave over 
and above the sick leave to which he would normally be entitled. 


Scotland 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954! 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Bursaries Regulations — Finance — 
School Building — OrnGanization — Increases in Schools and Enrolments — 
Structure of Education — Further Education — CurrnicuLa AND METHODS — 
Stimulating Pupil Interest — Reasons for Non-continuance of Studies — 
Teacnuinea Starr — Teacher Shortage — Teacher Training — AUXILIARY 
AND Extra-scno.astic Services — School Health Service — School Meals 
Service — School Psychologists and Handicapped Children — Youth Movements. 


‘From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. J.S. Brunton, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the past year there have been few developments in the system 
of public education in Scotland. The energies of teachers and administra- 
tors have been largely employed in consolidating the position already 
gained, in coping with new and increased problems that have arisen, e.g. 
in connection with the increase in school enrolment, and in preparing the 
way for further advances which it is hoped to make in the near future. 

The main problems have been similar to those which have confronted 
educationists for some years past. They are (a) the need for more school 
buildings in the new housing areas on the outskirts of the towns and 
cities or in areas in which new industrial development is taking place ; 
(b) the need for more teachers and particularly for teachers of mathematics 
and science ; (c) the need to encourage more of the able pupils to stay on 
longer at school ; and (d) the need to provide fully satisfactory education, 
suited to the abilities and aptitudes of the least able pupils, particularly 
in the age-range 12-15. Something will be said about each of these problems 
at appropriate places in the paragraphs which follow. Each of them 
has received much study, and measures are contemplated which will, 
it is hoped, go at least some way towards their solution. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Bursaries Regulations A comprehensive revision of the Education 
Authority Bursaries (Scotland) Regulations was carried out in the early 
part of 1953, and as a result new regulations came into operation in July 
of that year. These provided for more generous allowances for various 
items of expenditure. In 1952-1953 the expenditure of education authorities 
on bursaries was £1,113,663 and, in consequence of the larger awards 
provided for by the 1953 regulations, it is expected in 1953-1954 to reach 
a figure of about £1,750,000. As a result of the cooperation of education 
authorities in the implementation of the bursaries regulations, the weaknesses 
of the earlier bursary system have been largely eliminated and it can 
now be fairly said that there is reasonably adequate provision of bursaries 
in every part of the country. 


Finance Expenditure on education has continued to rise, 
despite the need for economy in public expenditure. The spectacular 
rise in educational expenditure from just under £14 million in 1938-1939 
to just under £44 million in 1952-1953 reflected the many developments 
that have taken place—raising of the school leaving age, development 
of the school meals service, increases in teachers’ salaries, extended 
provision of bursaries and of transport facilities for pupils, development 
of further education and of social and recreational services, and so on. 
Despite the continuing need for economy, expenditure of education 
authorities during the year 1953-1954 was in the region of £46 ¥ millions. 


School Building Since the war many of the most important 
administrative problems have been connected with building. The develop- 
ment of large new housing areas in towns and cities, and the very large 
increase in the numbers of young children entering the schools as a result 
of the rise in the birth rate at the end of the war, make it quite clear that 
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the building programme will continue to be of first importance for many 
years. During 1953 the tempo of building increased and accommodation 
for 26,909 pupils in primary and secondary schools was provided in buildings 
erected by education authorities. This accommodation was provided 
in 707 classrooms, some in new schools and some in extensions to existing 
schools. While many of the buildings erected were in traditional materials 
(e.g. brick or concrete), many prefabricated forms of construction were 
also employed. At the end of 1953 no fewer than 163 new schools were 
being built or planned. 

Apart from necessary improvements at older schools a virtual ban 
has had to be placed on all but the most essential school building, i.e., 
erection of primary and secondary schools required to serve new housing 
or population needs, and this has militated against any great development 
in the fields of nursery and further education. Within the limits imposed 
by building restrictions, however, some progress is still being made in 
these spheres. Important extensions to technical colleges in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee are in hand. 

Capital expenditure on new buildings during 1953 amounted to 
over £5 million, and at the end of the year the estimated cost of projects 
under construction was nearly £15 millions. In the first years after the 
war education authorities tended to concentrate more on the provision 
of primary schools, whereas secondary schools, which are more costly 
and take longer to complete, have now begun to form a much higher 
proportion of the educational building programme. A fairly high proportion 
of the expenditure during the year was in respect of projects started 
in the latter half of 1952 which will not provide completed places until 
1954 or 1955. 

During the year the Secretary of State appointed a School Building 
Development Team, consisting of architects and administrative officers, 
to study problems of school building, to experiment with new forms 
of construction, and generally to assist education authorities with their 
school building programmes. One of the chief aims of the Team is to 
enable education authorities to build better schools at less cost. At the 
beginning of 1954 a handbook was published which dealt with the planning 
of primary schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


Increases in Schools The number of schools in 1953 was 3,170. Of 
end Earclments these 71 were nursery schools, 2,147 primary 
schools, 871 secondary schools and 81 special schools for handicapped 
pupils, The aumber of pupils rose by 20,938 to 857,633. Of this number 
21,089 or 2.5% of the total, were not receiving their education within 
the public educational system, but attended independent schools. The 
schools are now receiving the increased number of pupils resulting from 
the rise in the birth rate after the war. Thus 19,566 more primary pupils 
had to be accommodated in the grant-aided schools than in 1952-1953. 


Structure of Education Day school education is still organized in two 
main sections—primary and secondary. Compulsory schooling starts at 
the child's fifth birthday, and primary education extends over seven 
years. At the age of about 12 all normal pupils are transferred to secondary 
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schools, where they embark on a wide variety of courses, extending over 
three years or five or six years. A transfer procedure has been evolved 
which seeks to ensure that each cnild will embark on the type of course 
from which he appears most likely to profit. Decisions are taken by the 
education authority, but the parent has a right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

In some parts of the country are to be found “‘ omnibus" or “ com- 
prehensive " secondary schools, providing courses for all the pupils in 
their neighbourhood. In other parts, those taking three-year courses 
are accommodated in schools which are known as junior secondary schools, 
while those taking five or six year courses attend schools known as senior 
secondary schools. There is no general examination at the end of the 
junior secondary course at the age of about 15. Courses in the senior 
secondary schools, however, lead to the award of the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, a national certificate which is awarded on the results of an 
examination conducted by the Scottish Education Department. 


Further Education The organization of further education, both 
formal and informal, has not been altered in any material respect. The 
total number of students in classes of all types showed a considerable 
drop in 1953. The decline was mainly in non-vocational classes and 
reflects the steps taken by education authorities to secure economies 
either by increasing fees or by providing fewer non-vocational classes. 
There was little change from the previous session in the number of students 
taking technical classes. The number of young workers released from 
employment for part-time technical and general education rose to almost 
23,000 in 1952-1953. The expansion of informal further education has 
been limited by restrictions on expenditure. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Stimulating Pupil In the primary school teachers are showing an 
Interest increasing awareness of modern developments 
and a growing appreciation that the solution of many of the problems 
confronting them requires a more flexible approach. Although there 
are some areas in which teachers still cling to the old methods of class 
teaching for all subjects, group methods and other less formal methods 
are generally coming to be accepted as a part of normal practice and 
the books and equipment essential to their successful application are 
being introduced. The suggestions contained in the Department's 
Memorandum on the Primary School in Scotland, which are gradually 
being adopted in the schools, have also contributed in some degree to 
the changing outlook. 

The majority of the pupils of secondary school age attend junior 
secondary schools, and it is this sphere of education that continues to 
engage the most earnest attention of the authorities. The majority of 
the pupils in these schools are of the non-academic type and the problem 
of devising means of stimulating their interest, of adapting the instruction 
to their capabilities, and, while ensuring a thorough basic training, of 
preparing them for the duties of citizenship, has exercised the minds of 
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teachers and administrators alike. Progress has been made in framing 
suitable courses and there has been, in some schools, a welcome widening 
of courses, particularly through the introduction of practical activities. 
It continues to be true, however, that much remains to be done before 
it can be claimed that a thoroughly satisfactory education is being given 
to the less able pupils who constitute about 20-25%, of the secondary 
school population. A panel of the Department's Inspectors has been 
engaged for two years past on a thorough study of the organization and 
curriculum of these schools. Their report is expected soon, and it is hoped 
thereafter to initiate many developments in the education of the less 
bookish pupils. 


Reasons for Non- A survey has been undertaken of the reasuns 
continuance of Studies why many able pupils in senior secondary courses 
leave school prematurely, on attaining the earliest leaving age. It has 
been clearly established that the reasons are economic and social rather 
than educational ; many young people are attracted by the prospect of 
obtaining employment at relatively high wages, and desire to experience 
the sense of freedom which this appears to offer. It is, however, clear also 
that something still remains to be done to ensure that the education 
provided for the abler pupils is really suited to the needs of the majority 
of them and not only of those who are of scholastic bent. The curriculum 
of the senior secondary school is therefore also being considered, with 
a view to encouraging more of the abler pupils to remain longer at school. 
The arrangements for the organization and the conduct of the examination 
for the Scottish Leaving Certificate have already been reviewed, and 
important changes will come into operation next session. Steps have 
also been taken to relieve H. M. Inspectors of some of their more routine 
tasks, in order that they may find more time for the important work of 
guiding and advising the teachers in the schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Shortage At the beginning of October, 1953 (the latest 
date for which full returns are available) 34,924 persons were employed 
in the schools as teachers, an increase of 773 over the previous year. The 
34,924 included about 390 retired teachers, about 940 persons who, 
whatever their other qualifications, were not recognised as certificated 
teachers, and 5,319 married women teachers. Despite the increase in 
the total number employed, the demand for teachers continues to be 
in excess of the supply and the outlook is far from satisfactory. The 
most serious shortages are in respect of specialist teachers of mathematics 
and science and of women teachers of physical education. A committee 
under the Chairmanship of the Principal of Edinburgh University is 
enquiring into the reasons for the shortage of mathematics and science 
teachers and will probably issue its report by the end of this year. The 
Second Report of a Departmental Committee on the Supply of Teachers 
has in 1952 revealed how serious the shortage of teachers is likely to be 
for a number of years to come. By 1957 it is estimated that a further 
3,300 teachers will be needed. It was clear from the findings of the Com- 
mittee that some means must be devised of attracting more entrants 
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to the profession. Various steps to this end are at present under conside- 
ration. The shortage had its influence on the scales of salaries for teachers 
which were increased from Ist April, 1954. 


Teacher Training There have been no changes affecting the 
professional training of teachers or the method of their appointment. 
The appointment and promotion of teachers are the responsibility of 
education authorities. Normally, all teachers are expected to be certificated 
in terms of the Regulations for the Training of Teachers, and only fully 
certificated teachers are eligible for permanent appointments. All teachers 
must undergo a period of professional training in a training centre. Women 
teachers are not required to take a university degree, although many 
of them do. All men teachers, however, except teachers of special subjects 
such as handicraft or physical training, must be graduates. Only honours 
graduates are eligible to teach at all stages of secondary schools, and 
even the teachers of the younger classes of secondary schools are expected 
to hold at least an ordinary pass degree of a university. It is gratifying 
that, despite all existing shortages, the vast majority of the teachers in 
all kinds of secondary schools are either university graduates or hold 
an equivalent technical qualification. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES 


School Health Service The School Health Service, working in conjune- 
tion with the National Health Service, provides for routine and special 
examinations of all children attending the schools and for treatment 
of all defects, medical, visual and dental, which may be found. A number 
of mobile dental units are in operation, particularly in rural areas. As 
part of the campaign which is being conducted against tuberculosis, 
many thousands of children have had their chests examined by x-ray. 
Recommendations have also been made for similar examination of teachers, 
and of all persons whose work brings them into close contact with children. 
The attention given to physical education in schools has been continued. 
A detailed syllabus of physical education for primary schools has been 
issued in draft and is being used in almost every primary school in Scotland. 


School Meals Service A census taken in October, 1953, showed that, 
at that time, there were 42,333 children receiving free meals and 211,955 
receiving meals on payment. Milk has been supplied free of cost to the 
pupils since 1946. The opportunity of taking milk is available to almost 
all pupils, and about 87%, of them do in fact take it. 


School Psy and One new child guidance clinic was opened during 
Handicapped 1953-1954 and there are now 28 such clinics in the 
country. The number of education authorities who employ their own 
psychologists continues to increase and more and more advantage is 
being taken of the facilities offered by these clinics. Following on the 
issue of the Advisory Council in Education in Scotland of their reports 
on the education of the various categories of handicapped pupils, a great 
deal of consideration has been given to the whole question of the provision 
of special educational treatment, and it is hoped soon to encourage 
some advances which have hitherto been hampered by necessary 
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restrictions on school building. Special Educational Treatment (Scotland) 
Regulations were recently issued in draft for the consideration of education 
authorities and other interested parties. The number of special schools 
for handicapped pupils of all types is now 81. 


Youth Movements Financial exigencies have prevented much in 
the way of new development in the Youth Service and effort has been 
mainly concentrated on raising the standard in club leadership and activities 
rather than on extending the field of operation. Co-operation between 
voluntary bodies and education authorities has continued with mutual 
advantage. There is, of course, no compulsory element in the youth move- 
ment, and the large number of youth clubs which have developed since 
the war under the aegis of the education authorities are intended to 
supplement the excellent facilities provided for recreation and character 
training by such voluntary organizations as the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements and the various religious denominations. Education authorities 
do, in fact, give a large amount of direct assistance to the voluntary 
organizations, by giving the use of school accommodation and grants 
for such purposes as the payment of leaders and instructors and the 
purchase of equipment. Education authorities have continued to help 
to meet the holiday needs both of school children and of members of youth 
clubs by sending large numbers to holiday camps. Some of them have 
also assisted organized groups from schools and youth clubs to undertake 
visits to other countries. 
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CONCLUSION. 


INTRODUCTION 


Compulsory Schooling In education, as everywhere in life, the past, 
present, and future blend into whatever progress is achieved. Of the 
many Recommendations passed in the significant series of International 
Conferences on Public Education, held in Geneva, of which the 1954 
gathering is the seventeenth, Recommendation No. | affords a striking 
example of such progress. 

That Recommendation had to do with a vital concern : ‘*‘ Compulsory 
Schooling and the Raising of the School Leaving Age "’, and one part of 
it stated: ‘The Conference believes that the school leaving age should 
not be lower than that which will assure to each child adequate physical, 
intellectual and moral development.” 

Now, more than two decades since “ Recommendation No. 1" was 
adopted by those nations which attended that early International Con- 
ference on Public Education, the United States can report that, out of 
a total of some 18,636,000 children 7 to 13 years of age, there are approxi- 
mately 222,000 not currently enrolled in school. This indicates that closely 
approaching 99°, of the total number of children within those ages are 
enrolled. Even when six-year-olds are included in the statistics, the 
percentage of children enrolled in school decreases only about three- 
tenths of 1%. In the lower age levels it may be noted that when kinder- 
garten and first grade pupils of five years of age are counted, considerably 
more than half of these (57.9%) are currently enrolled in school. 

Today three-fourths of the states place the lower attendance range at 
7 years of age, the other fourth at 6 or 8. Upper limits vary from 16 to 
18 years with provision for employment permits generally at 14, if such 
permits are deemed necessary. ; 


*From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Wayne O. Regn, delegate of the government of 
the United States. 
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Every state in the United States had enacted compulsory school 
attendance laws by 1918, but school enrolment and school attendance, 
years ago, showed quite a different picture from today. A bulletin of the 
Office of Education near that period when Recommendation No. 1 was 
adopted by the International Conference on Public Education, had this 
to say about the problem: “ The ideal of having all the children of ele- 
mentary and secondary school age (6 to 17, inclusive) attend school has 
not been attained. According to the 1930 United States Census, 4,173,951, 
or 14.3% of the 29,066,072 children 6 to 17 years of age were not 
attending school. Of the number not attending school, 1,658,965, or 
39.7%, were of elementary school age (6 to 13, inclusive) and 
2,514,986, or 60.3%, were of high school age (14 to 17, inclusive).”’ 
It is true that statistics over a great many years may not be wholly com- 
parable, but perhaps one comparison made in a recent bulletin of the 
Office of Education most concisely reveals progress on this vital problem 
“of having all the children of elementary and secondary school age (6 to 
17, inclusive) attend school"’. That comparison concerns the “ average 
number of days attended by each pupil enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States". It shows that the “ average 
number of days attended by each child 5 to 17 years of age (inclusive) " 
for the school year 1929-1930, was 116.3 ; for the school year, 1949-1950 
(latest year for these complete figures), the average number of days had 
climbed to 128.8. 

Many factors have entered into school enrolment and school attendance 
progress in the United States. No longer are distances from school such 
difficult factors, for public school funds in the respective states provide 
transportation. More than 130,000 vehicles transport more than 8,000,000 
children to and from school daily throughout the country. When necessary, 
public funds can also be used for boarding children near schools. Consolida- 
tion of school districts, more suitable buildings, more adequate equipment, 
increased preparation of teachers, greatly improved roads, closer enforce- 
ment of school attendance laws, public interest in the schools—all these 
and other factors have been and are constructive influences toward the 
goal of educating all of the children. 

Every state compulsory school law in the United States applies 
equally to boys and girls; and elementary and secondary education in 
the public schools has always been, and is today, free to all children who 
enrol. The long-range result of such laws would seem to be reflected in the 
fact that during the past decade “‘ about half of the young people in the 
United States have completed a full high school education, whereas a 
generation earlier about half of the young people had not advanced beyond 
elementary school "’, according to the Bureau of the Census. In the higher 
education level there was an increase in “‘ the number of college graduates 
living in the United States" from approximately 4.7 million in 1947, 
to 6.7 million in 1952, according to Census reports. Again, many factors 
have played their part in this heartening educational! progress. 

Referring once more to the school attendance laws and their effective 
enforcement, it should be mentioned that they are highly supported by 
public opinion of citizens throughout the country. In this relation it would 
seem appropriate to recall that in the United States, education is a direct 
responsibility of the respective states, and, fundamentally, of local com- 
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munities and the people. The Federal Government, however, along with 
the states and local communities, reflects the spirit of that early Inter- 
national Conference’s Recommendation No. 1 through its ever-increasing 
interest in assuring “to each child adequate physical, intellectual and 
moral development ". The President of the United States recently stated : 
“Our schools—all our schools... must have a continuing priority in 
our concern for community and national welfare.” 


OVERALL ViEW or PROGRESS 


Education and the Publie The total soaring school enrolment of the United 
States has been roughly estimated at around 37,000,000 in 1954. Some 
have ventured to estimate that by 1960 the figure will go as high as 
45,000,000 ; others say even that figure is conservative. 

The fact is that increasing numbers of 5-, 6-, and 7-year old children 
are entering school ; increasing numbers of 16-, 17-, and 18-years olds are 
remaining in school ; and increasing numbers of young people are attending 
colleges and universities. All of these factors together with the ** burgeoning 
birthrate "’ show that the United States faces a long-range development 
programme in education, one of the greatest challenges to educators, and 
to all citizens, in United States history. 

Part of such a challenge is the bringing home to people in all the 
states, in all the communities, facts about education and their schools, 
and their own personal responsibility towards the whole of education in 
the United States. Educators are increasingly emphasizing to the people 
of their respective states the need for them to consider thoroughly the 
kind, the quality, and the amount of schooling the communities and 
states are to give their children, and the need to plan for the wisest pos- 
sible use of the resources they have, and to develop action programmes 
to secure all necessary facilities. 

The importance of such development of citizen understanding of 
the whole gamut of educational problems is recognized more fully when 
one stops to think that in the United States only the citizens can see to 
it that there are adequate taxes for the support of education, and only 
the citizens can give the adequate moral support essential to all educational 
progress. 

Preliminary plans were laid in the year under review for increasing 
and continuing wide efforts towards bringing the schools and the people 
even nearer to each other. The manifest interest of American citizens in 
their schools and in trying to help solve educational problems in their 
local communities is one of the brightest and most encouraging signs of 
the times. In his State of the Union Message to Congress, the President 
of the United States made the following comment related to such plans 
for bringing the schools and the people nearer each other in their under- 
standing: “‘To the extent that the educational system provides our 
citizens with the opportunity for study and learning, the wiser will their 
decisions be, and the more they can contribute to our way of life.” The 
President has announced, moreover, that it is his intention “to call a 
national conference on education, composed of educators and interested 
citizens, to be held after preparatory conferences in the States. This 
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conference will study the facts about the Nation's educational problems 
and recommend sensible solutions. We can then proceed with confidence 
on a constructive and effective long-range program.” 

Current progress of citizen interest in the schools throughout the 
United States is evidenced by such reports as the following, which are 
typical of many groups both large and small. Parent-teacher associations 
are said to have doubled their membership since 1946, and participation 
continues to increase. The evidence of public interest in education dis- 
played by the press, the magazines, television and radio, and related 
channels, is proof of how important education is considered to be by mil- 
lions of citizens today. In 1950, moreover, there were fewer than 1,000 lay 
citizen education groups. Today, there are citizen committees working 
on educational problems with local school boards in at least 8,000 com- 
munities throughout the country. Furthermore, in communities where 
there have been active citizen groups devoted to the best interests of the 
schools, the results have often included approval of school building pro- 
grammes and their financing ; better salary schedules for teachers ; im- 
provements in school curricula more truly reflecting community needs 
and interests ; and other related achievements. 


Role of the Office In this overall view of educational progress, 
of Education it would seem appropriate to indicate that the 
United States Office of Education is now an agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Through 
Congressional action in 1953, this Department was organized and the 


functions of the former overall organization, the Federal Security Agency, 
of which the Office of Education had been a part for several years, were 
transferred to the new Department. The head of the Department is a 
member of the President's cabinet ; and the Office of Education, with 
“Education” in the Department's name, has thus gained further recog- 
nition for the place of education in the Federal Government's structure. 
This in turn should reflect constructively on education throughout the 
country. 

The Office of Education's wide research services fill a clearing house 
function. In the year under review, as in previous years, its findings 
were made available to the people of all the states so that they may direct, 
improve and govern their own schools in accordance with the best known 
practices throughout the states, and in line with the traditional emphasis 
on local and state responsibility for education to which the United States 
is dedicated. The Office during the year informed educators and citizens 
through scores of major publications ; through conferences and workshops 
in the capital and throughout the country ; and through answers to more 
than half a million inquiries received during the year. 

In addition to its research and clearing-house activities, the Office 
at present administers roughly $136,500,000 annually —a sum appropriated 
by Congress for payments to school districts—for the construction and 
operation of schools in areas which are affected by Federal activities. It 
administers around $26,000,000 annually for vocational education in 
local communities of the respective states throughout the country ; and 
it disburses more than $5,000,000 to the land grant colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. 
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Enumeration after enumeration could be made showing educational 
progress during the year under review, in elementary and secondary 
schools, in vocational education, in higher education, in adult education, 
in international education and understanding ; but in the overall picture 
of such progress, together with its problems yet to solve, perhaps no one 
feature is truly more valuable and far-reaching than the growing “ team- 
work in education "’ to assure every child the opportunity to find and to 
fill his useful role in society. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


Basic Administrative Local school districts in the United States 
Unite provide the means for exercise of local control 
and operation of the schools and for keeping instructional services adapted 
to pupil and community needs. Changes and adaptations in the local 
administrative structure become necessary when social and economic 
conditions create educational needs which existing districts are unable 
to meet effectively. School district reorganization has thus been a per- 
sistent problem, especially in rural areas. Significant progress has been 
made, and continues to be made, in establishing improved administrative 
units by combining small districts into larger ones. Through such pro- 
cedures the total number of school districts has been reduced since 1948 
by almost one-third. As an example, in one state alone, the number of 
districts has been reduced during the past five years from 10,500 to 2,600. 
The new school districts are established on the basis of natural patterns 
of association of the people concerned. Thus a typical rural district is 
village-centered and includes the surrounding open countryside from 
which farm people come to the village for social and economic purposes. 
Despite great progress along these lines, much remains to be done because 
many districts are still too small for best educational results. For this 
reason more than one-third of the states, in the year under review, had 
“ redistricting "’ programmes in operation, and several others were con- 
sidering initiation of such programmes. 


School Building and At present the United States faces a gigantic 
Equipment school building programme, due largely to 
increased enrolments, population mobility, school district reorganization, 
and wide demands for an extended and enriched programme of education 
and community services. 

Many of the new schoolrooms and other facilities are being designed 
and equipped as learning laboratories for pupils rather than mere recita- 
tion rooms. In such a programme of “ learning by doing "’ the size and 
design of instructional areas and the types and sizes of furniture and 
equipment for regular classrooms and for the specialized facilities such 
as shops, laboratories, libraries, cafeterias, gymnasiums, and playgrounds 
play an increasingly important role in making learning and teaching 
more effective. Planning school buildings is becoming more and more a 
cooperative procedure. School administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
pupils, and lay citizens participate in preliminary planning. 

School building specialists in Federal and state governments and in 
colleges and universities assist local school officials and architects on such 
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items as floor space, lighting, heating, and sound control. Final decisions 
are made by local school district officials, subject to state regulations. 
As results of cooperative planning of school building and equipment 
programmes, current progress is being made toward improved designs 
and styles for school buildings and their equipment which should contribute 
to the physical development, health, comfort, and safety of pupils through- 
out the country. 


Sources of Public School Public school funds in the United States are 
Punde derived from taxation and are used by public 
boards of education for school building, buying necessary equipment, 
and paying for the operation of the programme of education available 
to children from kindergarten through the 12th grade, or graduation from 
the secondary school. These taxation revenues come from taxes levied 
by local boards of education, by state legislatures, and by Congress. 
Local boards of education secure local funds for public schools from local 
taxes. All these local revenues for educational purposes total up to ap- 
proximately 55% of the entire revenue available for public education. 
In most of the states, the legislatures appropriate state funds for schools 
which are distributed to local school] districts to help support the program- 
me of education. These state funds amount to approximately 42% of the 
total cost of public education. In obtaining these funds the state legislatures 
levy a variety of taxes which are mostly of the indirect kind, and related 
to business transactions. Funds appropriated by Congress amount to 
about 3%, of the total cost of public education. 


Sehools in The Federal Government assists schoo) districts 
Federally-Aflected Areas in areas of the United States affected by various 
types of Federal installations. In such districts with greatly increased 
numbers of children, approximately 1,500 school building projects have 
been approved for the use of Federal funds to house more than 500,000 
children, Thus far a total of $446,000,000 of such funds has been appro- 
priated by Congress for the period from 1951 through 1954 to assist some 
1,000 local school districts provide school housing for children of parents 
who live or work on Federal property, or both. 

Payments to 2,500 such districts of the sum of approximately 
$70,000,000 for current operating expenses were made during the 1954 
fiscal year. Districts are eligible to receive funds for each “ Federally 
connected "' child at an approved rate based on local costs. Both operating 
expenses and school construction are given assistance. 


ome Seances eteeed Recently legal controversies have arisen in a 
U few states in the United States involving the 


constitutionality of segregation of public school children on account of 
race. The cases were appealed to the Supreme Court. In each of these 
controversies, segregation on account of race was alleged to deprive the 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws under the 14th Amendment 
of the United States Constitution. The Supreme Court on May 17th, 1954, 
in rendering a decision on this subject, stated and answered the issue in 
the following manner: “ Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the physical facilities and other 
‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the children of the minority 
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group of equal educational opportunities? We believe that it does.” 
In support of its opinion on this issue, the Court quoted approvingly 
from the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas in a previous decision on 
the subject as follows: “* Segregation with the sanction of law... has a 
tendency to retard the educational and menta] development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive 
in a racially integrated school system.” 

The Court held that the plaintiffs were, by reason of the segregation 
complained of, deprived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 


Sehool Enrolments The estimates of school enrolments for the year 


under review, as compared with those for 1952-1953, are as follows : 


Elementary Schools (including kindergartens) : 


Private and parochial 

Residential schools for exceptional children 
(specially gifted and handicapped) . 

Model and practice schools in teacher 
training institutions 

Federa! schools for Indians 


Total elementary 
Secondary Schools : 


Private and parochial 

Residential schools for exceptional children 
(specially gifted and handicapped) . 

Model and practice schools in teacher 
training institutions and preparatory 
departments of colleges 

Federal schools for Indians 


Total secondary 


Higher Education: 


Universities, colleges, professional schools, 
including junior colleges and normal 
schools 


Total higher education 


Other Schools: 


Private commercial schools 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with 
colleges and universities) 


Total other schools 
Grand total 


1953-1954 


23,369,000 
3,417,000 


65,000 


43,600 
36,700 


1952-1953 


22,039,000 
3,173,000 


61,200 


40,900 
34,600 





26,931,300 


6,421,000 
818,000 
11,100 


44,800 
7,500 


25,348,700 


6,197,000 
771,000 
10,600 


42,600 
7,200 





7,302,400 


2,500,000 


7,028,400 


2,400,000 





2,500,000 


131,000 


85,000 


2,400,000 


131,000 


85,000 





216,000 


216,000 





36,949,700 


34,993,100 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers Maintaining an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers continues to be an important problem in relation to education 
in the United States. Good classrooms can be bought, as funds become 
available from year to year, but devoted and able teachers cannot be 
bought—they are available only through years of preparation, experience, 
and high character. Statistics show that the school year under review 
was started with a shortage of about 72,000 qualified teachers for the 
elementary schools alone. A large proportion of that number was needed 
in order to eliminate part-time daily sessions, and the remainder to replace 
teachers who had less than standard certification. 

Reorganization of local school districts into larger administrative 
units during 1953 as in other recent years, increased the availability of 
vocational education in communities where schools had been too small 
to provide facilities and personnel for vocational) courses. These larger 
units made it possible for each teacher to serve an increased number of 
pupils, which in view of the shortage of teachers in some vocational fields 
is an important factor. The supply of qualified vocational teachers is 
still short largely because of the many opportunities for employment 
outside of the teaching profession for persons with such training. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Improvements and Trends Increasing numbers of school improvement 
programmes are being instituted by many school systems which indicate 
far-reaching implications for the mental health of children, teachers, and 
parents. Through in-service education of the school staff, teachers are 
learning more about children: how they grow and develop, and what 
methods are most effective in their learning motivation. Attention is 
being focussed upon ways for teachers to establish closer working relations 
with parents through parent-teacher conferences, school visitation, parent 
participation, and other activities involving parents in the activities of 
the school. Improvements are also noted currently in the inclusion of 
teachers with the administrator in the planning and policy-making of 
the school. All such practices which involve everybody concerned in the 
education of children offer promising trends and progress for the schools. 
Among other promising trends is the emphasizing that all children of 
school age learn to read and write English, and to meet the basic needs 
for participation in citizenship activities in local, state and national 
affairs. Continuing efforts are being made in elementary schools through- 
out the country to make the curriculum as realistic as possible to the 
children in the respective local surroundings. In the interest of wider 
understanding, experiments are at present underway to study how, in 
this almost unilingual nation, children may be taught to speak and read 
a foreign language. 

Changes in agricultural conditions during recent years have ac- 
centuated the problem of educating children of migrant familities. Within 
given states a great deal has been done to solve the problem ; but much 
of the difficulty crosses state lines. Thus a conference was recently held 
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with a view to working out cooperative agreements when more than one 
state is involved in the health, education, family, and labour problems 
of the migrant families. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Interest in Rapid Learners High schools of the United States during the 
year under review gave evidence of a strong revival of interest in providing 
more substantial and effective education for rapid learners, i.e., those 
students who rank in the upper 15% of their age groups in intellectual 
capacity. Some stimulus for this interest was no doubt provided by an 
extensive study made of successful instructional provisions being used 
in 1,200 high schools with enrolments of 300 or more students each. 
Results of this research, conducted by the Office of Education, are being 
published. The report deals with administrative, guidance, and instruc- 
tional provisions for both rapid and slow learners in junior, senior, and 
regular high schools. 


School Athletics Report School athletics was a field of significant action 
in the year under review. The Educational Policies Commission concluded 
a three-year study with a publication, *‘ School Athletics—Problems and 
Policies". The Commission stresses the need for increased sports opportu- 
nities for all boys and girls, and sets forth recommendations. 


School- University Articulation between school and university is 
Articulation an ever-important challenge in American educa- 
tion. At present four projects in this area are being sponsored through 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Structural Change One of the most outstanding changes taking 
place in secondary education in the United States today is the incorpora- 
tion of grades 7 and 8 into the junior high school segment of the secondary 
school programme. The 8-4 plan seems definitely on the decline, 


High School Holding Power The chief growth in the number of students 
attending public day high schools has been due apparently to the increased 
“ holding power" of the high schools. 

Secondary education always needs the strongest possible holding 
power. Between 1946 and the year under review, the holding power of 
high schools in the United States increased by around 17%. The Office 
of Education, recognizing the seriousness of the high school ** drop-out 
problem "’, called a national conference to study the whole matter and 
to mobilize state and local resources toward finding solutions. More 
recently a national commission and 20 state commissions were established 
to continue activities along this line, and eight national conferences came 
together to mobilize specific action on the “ drop-out"’ high school prob- 
lem. Resulting from all this, a cooperative study is under way between 
the Office of Education and 20 large cities and 11 state-wide groups to 
seek further ideas for effective solutions. 

The number of high schools with extremely large enrolments is 
decreasing in the Unifed States. Latest complete figures show that those 
with more than 5,000 enrolled declined from 41 schools in 1938 to 5 in 
1952. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Enrolments Approximately 3,000,000 persons were enrolled 
in vocational education programmes during the year under review. About 
one and two-third million adults were enrolled in vocational education 
programmes of less than college grade. 

Most vocational education, except in the large cities, is offered as 
part of the programme of the comprehensive high school. The amount 
of vocational education offered for post-high school groups in community 
colleges has increased. New school buildings are including facilities for 
vocational education and in 1953 a large number of new buildings for 
separate vocational schools were constructed. During the year some states 
built area vocational schools to serve students coming from several school 
districts. 


Teacher Training Trends ©The emphasis in pre-service teacher education 
in vocational fields continues to be on providing students with supervised 
teaching experience in actual school situations, often away from the college 
campus. Many states are arranging for student teaching experience to 
include work with adults as well as with in-school groups. Student teachers 
make home and farm visits, participate in community activities, and 
assist with such youth organizations as the “ Future Farmers” and 
“Future Homemakers of America ”’. 


HicHer EDUCATION 


Current Statistics Statistically, higher education gives the following 
current information concerning enrolments, degrees, and costs of education 
in that field: enrolments (estimated for 1953-1954), 2,445,000; degrees 
granted (1953): Bachelors, 303,049; Master, 60,959; Doctors, 8,307 ; 
cost of current operations (latest 1951-1952), $2,500,000,000; cost of 
capital outlay (latest 1951-1952), $409,080,075. 


Increased Assistance Effective efforts are being made in the United 
for Students States so that increasing numbers of capable 
but financially needy students may be provided assistance in attending 
higher institutions. Scholarships and fellowships are available in public 
as well as private institutions. Total funds of this nature have reached 
more than 41 million dollars. Some states have set up state scholarship 
programmes. Public institutions sometimes provide such assistance by 
reducing tuition and fees to a low amount or removing these charges 
entirely. While scholarships and fellowships are offered on a nationwide 
basis by such Federal agencies as the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and by the Department of 
Defense to prospective military officers, the most far-reaching nationwide 
programme of financial assistance to students is that of the Veterans 
Administration. Full cost of education is provided for disabled veterans 
of World War II and of the recent fighting in Korea. Veterans choose 
their own institutions and courses of study. 
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Joint Financial Solicitation A phenomenal development in the financing of 
higher education which has taken place in the United States during the 
past two years has been the organization of a single foundation by the 
private colleges of a state for the purpose of jointly soliciting funds from 
corporations and individuals. Such foundations are now organized in 
31 of the states. The corporations likewise have formed a “ Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc.”. While all this pertains to the private 
higher institutions in the United States, it needs to be borne in mind that 
these private institutions do represent two-thirds of the total. 


Coordination Trends Coordination of higher education is largely 
accomplished through professional membership associations and a variety 
of self-regulatory bodies known as accrediting associations. The respective 
states are increasing their coordinating efforts through state boards of 
control, but there is no one pattern for these boards. 


Problem of Professional and [he problem of providing balance in professional 
General Education curricula between professional subjects and 
general educational subjects has long concerned educators in the pro- 
fessions. Certain professions, including particularly engineering and 
pharmacy, have been alert to the need for an education that will enable 
these professional persons to live satisfactory lives as citizens as well as 
perform effectively as professional men and women. Considerable attention 
is being given to the imbalance in curricula problems and it appears that 
nothing short of rather drastic curricular revision and perhaps reorganiza- 
tion of courses and methods of instruction will be necessary in order to 


create a much larger place for the social sciences and the humanities than 
they now occupy. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Exchanges During the year under review, the United States 
continued its exchange of teachers, trainees, leaders, and technical persons, 
with many other countries. The exchange programme for the year involved 
977 persons from 61 countries. The Office of Education administers this 
particular programme for the Department of State. Cooperating with the 
Foreign Operations Administration of the United States Government, 
the Office of Education arranged assistance this year for more than 500 
teachers and trainees from 32 countries ; it recruited teachers for 31 over- 
seas missions providing the necessary educational and technical assistance 
to these missions. Fifty-six technicians were added during the four months 
period alone, from January Ist to May Ist, 1954. 

Approximately 2,300 foreign credentials of students were evaluated 
during the year by the Office of Education, for universities throughout 
the country. Of the 2,300 credentials, more than 1,100 were from European 
countries ; around 900, from Near and Far Eastern countries ; and more 
than 300, from Latin American countries. In addition to these services 
the Office of Education has established through its clearing-house functions, 
a permanent file of all persons entering and leaving the United States 
under the various Federal Government sponsored exchange programmes 
such as the Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt, and others. Including 
individual grantees under the Foreign Operations Administration pro- 
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gramme also, this file contains some 15,000 individuals both by name and 
on punched cards. To date, some 50 different statistica] studies have been 
prepared giving data concerning numbers and types of persons entering 
and Jeaving about 76 different countries, the different states, and institu- 
tions being visited in this country, and the various fields of specialization 
and occupations represented. 


AUXILIARY AND OTHER SERVICES 


Libraries Although in the United States public libraries 
are locally operated by their respective cities, towns, counties, and some 
school districts, they are important educational factors throughout the 
nation. Recent statistics show that there are now some 7,400 public 
library systems in the United States, and that they have about 150,000,000 
volumes available for their communities. 

Among points noted in a current study of school libraries may be 
mentioned : (a) an almost unanimous adoption by the respective state 
Departments of Education of library standards or recommendations for 
the secondary schools and a widespread extension of standards to the 
elementary schools ; (b) an increased emphasis on functions and services 
of the library in contrast to former emphasis on quantitative requirements ; 
(c) trends toward giving opportunity to assist in administration and 
selection of materials to pupils, and having faculty committees share 
responsibility with the librarian for policy making and library improve- 
ments. : 


Exceptional Children Within a five-year period local public school 
systems reported an increase from some 330,000 to nearly 500,000 excep- 
tional children (specially gifted, handicapped and backward children) in 
special classes in schools throughout the United States. The Office of 
Education in collaboration with the Department of Education in the various 
states recently completed a study concerned with “ State Certification 
Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional Children” and “ College and 
University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers for Exceptional 
Children ”’. 


Educational Television In the field of television, although 242 channels 
Trends were set aside exclusively for the use of education 
and made permanent in 1953, nine more station areas have already been 
added by the Federal Communications Commission, bringing the total 
to 251 at the close of the year under review. More than 100 universities 
and 79 school systems of the United States are putting television program- 
mes on the air. More than half of the programmes originating from the 
schools are to show the public what is going on in their schools, but there 
is a trend in school programming toward a close tie-up with the curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 


The year under review brought forth new and renewed emphasis on 
the great importance of increasing citizen interest in educational problems 
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and their best solutions, in communities throughout the country. This 
is an essential part of the whole philosophy of education in the United 
States. 

New and renewed interest was also focussed upon preparing as ex- 
peditiously and as fully as possible for the rapidly growing numbers of 
children who are making the school population soar to new highs each 
year with an outlook of possibly some 45,000,000 enrolled in all levels of 
education by 1960. By way of comparison, in 1945, a low point, there 
were but approximately 26,000,000 enrolled ; and in 1954, an estimated 
37,000,000 in all levels. 

Continuing widespread public interest in international affairs 
constantly emphasizes the need for the schools to give adequate attention 
to the teaching and encouraging of increased understanding of the peoples 
of other countries. From the elementary schools and on through the 
secondary schools and colleges, efforts to meet this need are increasingly 
being reflected in the curriculum and in many out-of-school activities. 





URUGUAY 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


Primary Epucation — Inspection — Budget — School Building — New 
Programmes — New Curricula and Textbooks — Salary Scales — School 
Health, Meals, and Psychology Services — Miscellaneous — SECONDARY 
Epucation — Budget — School Building — Statistics — Salaries — School 
Transport — Auziliary Activities — Teacher Training — Reform under Con- 
sideration —- Hicuer Epucation — Budget — New Services — New Study 
Plans — VocationaL Epucation — Budget — School Building — Statistics 
~—— Study Plan — Syllabuses and Methods — Textbooks — Teaching Staff — 
Auziliary Services — Conclusion. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Inspection One new inspection post was established in the 
year under review for teaching methods, one for normal schools, and one 
for the health education and prevention of vice services. 


Budget In 1953 the primary education budget amounted 
to 44,346,912 pesos, as compared with 23,113,290 pesos in 1951. 


School Building Expenditure on the urban and rural primary 
school building plan is estimated at some ten million pesos. 


New Programmes Special committees were appointed in the period 
under review to draw up new programmes of primary teacher training. 
A new adult instruction and education plan, which gives more emphasis 
to social and artistic training for both men and women, was being 
experimentally applied. 


New Curricula and In the year under review a committee of experts 
Teathooks was studying the revision of the curricula of 
the urban, rural, and open air schools. Experimental work was done 
in connection with such matters as road safety and the prevention of 
illness. Some new textbooks were published. 


Salary Scales One major event of the year under review was 
the approval by parliament of improved salary scales for teachers and 
inspectors. 


School Health, Meals, In the year under review mobile teams continued 
and Psychology Services to visit urban and rural schools in order to 
give x-ray examinations and inoculation against smallpox, tetanus and 
rabies. The number of school canteens and school milk services increased, 
as also that of the school psychology services. New classes for handicapped 
children were opened throughout the country. 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Clemente Ruaata, delegate of the government of 


Uruguay. 
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Miscellaneous In addition to the Junior Red Cross and the 
various charitable associations, the activities of young farmers’ clubs were 
of increasing importance in the year under review. These clubs are directed 
by experienced leaders and specialists, and their purpose is to arouse 
the interest of children and young persons in agricultural pursuits. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Budget In 1953 the secondary education budget 
amounted to 16,249,469 pesos, as compared with 12,297,813 pesos in 
1952. 


School Building Implementation continued in the year under 
review of the 1950 plan for the construction of 17 new secondary schools 
to a total cost of 18 million pesos. One secondary school at Montevideo was 
completed in 1953, and another at Rivera. Three new schools in the 
interior and one in the capital are under construction. 


Statistics Five new public secondary establishments were 
opened in 1952, 6 in 1953, and 5 in 1954. Permits were granted to 4 private 
secondary establishments in 1952, 4 in 1953, and 4 in 1954. 


Salaries A law passed on 27th March, 1953, gives second- 
ary teachers increased hourly rates, as follows : Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th gra- 


dings, 4 pesos per hour per week; 5th grading, 5 pesos; 6th grading, 
6 pesos. Certain privileges are granted teachers whose hours do not come 
within the prescribed minimum and maximum. The new law also intro- 
duces a salary scale with five gradings for the headmasters of institutes 
and secondary schools. 

The weekly maximum of hours for Ist grading teachers working in 
secondary schools outside the capital has been raised to 15. 


School Transport The secondary school authorities gave attention 
in the period under review to the organization of school bus services. Free 
transport by bus or train is granted to children living in areas where there 
is no secondary school. Secondary boarding and semi-boarding schools 
have been in operation in recent years as an experiment. The pupils 
attending these schools are sometimes lodged with a family, in other cases 
at a free hostel attached to their school. 


Auxiliary Activities Use was again made of school excursions in the 
year under review at all schools. Such excursions enable the children to 
undertake geographical and historical studies. In some cases the children 
went in the period under review as far afield as Brazil and Paraguay. 
Holiday camps were organized in the forests and on the beaches (Playa 
Fomento, Colonia Valdense, and Piriapolis). The secondary school author- 
ities continued to encourage and assist dramatic activities in the schools 
in their charge. Some of these schools now possess a well trained troupe, 
and all of them have a choir. As in preceding years, a secondary schools 
athletic competition was organized. 
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Teacher Training Pupils at the secondary training institute, 
founded by a law passed in July, 1949, entered their fourth year during 
the period under review. 


Reform Committees were nominated in the year under 
Under Consideration report to consider the question of the reform 
and the coordination of secondary education. 


HicHer Epvucation 


Budget The university budget amounted to 16,733,597 
pesos in 1953, an increase of 7,723,767 pesos as compared with the total 
of 9,009,830 pesos in the preceding year. The greater part of the increase 
(nearly 6,000,000 pesos) was due to the incorporation of the medical 
clinics, 


New Services The increased budget made it possible to 
reorganize the university secretarial and accountancy services and to 
establish new sections. New regulations were drawn up for the higher 
school of nursing and the medical assistants section attached to the faculty 
of medicine. That faculty inaugurated the Dr. Manuel Quintela Clinic. 


New Study Plans The faculty of architecture introduced a new 
study plan in 1952. Two new study plans drawn up by the faculty of 
agriculture and the faculty of economics and administration in 1953 are 
to come into force in 1954 ; the second of the two study plans has already 
been approved by the university central committee. The same com- 
mittee also approved the new study plan of the higher school of nursing. 
The faculty of chemistry and pharmacy partially revised its courses of 
study in industrial chemistry in 1953 (courses on industrial technology 
were introduced into the 4th year). The faculty of law and social sciences 
will introduce a new study plan in 1954 for students taking the notary’s 
course. The faculty of architecture modified its examinations. The 
university central committee issued regulations in 1953 on the training 
of university professors, and on their competitive appointment. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Budget The budget for vocational education amounted 
in the year under review to 7,272,100 pesos, representing an increase of 
2,036,810 pesos as compared with the preceding year. Such education is 
given free in public establishments. 


Sehool Building In the period under review 250,000 pesos were 
spent on the construction of industrial education establishments, and 
300,000 pesos on the enlargement of existing buildings. 


Statistics Two new industrial schools were opened in the 
provinces, and others were expanded. 


Study Plan A pre-vocational course was introduced in 
the year under review on an experimental basis at the building trades 
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school. The new course lasts two years, and covers workshop training in 
woodwork, metalwork, plumbing, electricity and heating. 


Syllabuses and Methods New syllabuses were brought into force in the 
year under review for the teacher training courses and at the naval trades 
schoo}. At this schoo] a new course on domestic and industrial refrigeration 
was inaugurated, and new courses on Diesel maintenance and fishing were 
envisaged. 


Textbooks New textbooks published during the period 
under review include one on democratic education, one on the theory and 
practice of teaching shorthand, and one on navigation. 


Teaching Staff New salary scales and gradings for vocational 
teachers were brought into force on 27th March, 1953. 


Auxiliary Services At the close of the period under review work was 
proceeding on the reorganization of the bio-technical and vocational 
guidance laboratory with a view to the study of aptitudes in relation to the 
various occupations, 


Conelusion In the year under review no major modifications 
were made in the educational system of Uruguay. 





VENEZUELA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building — ORGANIZATION — 
Nursery-injant Schools — Pri Education — Secondary Education — 
Teacher Training — Vocational Education — Higher Education — Physical 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget amounted in 
the year under review to 146,499,146 bolivars ($43,732,088), a sum equal 
to 6.19% of the national budget, and 500,000 bolivars ($140,298) higher 
than the education budget for the preceding year. Allocations for educa- 
tion within their respective fields were also made by other departments 
of the federal executive, the Ministries of National Defence, Agriculture, 
and Communications, and the authorities of the federal states and the 
municipalities. 

Sehool Building The implementation of the national school 
building plan was continued in the period under report. Advice and 
technical assistance was given by the Ministries of Education and Public 
Works to the regional and municipal authorities and the private firms 
engaged on construction work. The following buildings were brought 
into use ; 37 central and 2 suburban primary schools (at a total cost of 
39,500,000 bolivars and catering for 19,700 pupils in all); the Rubio 
inter-American rural normal school and the Gervasio Rubio model normal 
school ; the Pefalver secondary school at Cuidad Bolivar ; an extension 
to Jauregai secondary school at La Grita; the extension to the Caracas 
museum of fine arts; various installations for sports and physical 
education. 

Special mention should be made of the work completed at the university 
campus of Caracas, including a large amphitheatre holding 3,000 persons, 
the library of fourteen floors and sixty-four sections, the concert hall 
holding 500 persons, the administration block (Rectorado) of four floors 
and thirty-six sections, the reception hall holding 400 persons, the museum, 
the communications building, the covered grounds, etc. Expenditure on 
the construction of the university campus amounted in 1953 to 35,800,000 
bolivars ; it was possible to hold the Xth Inter-American Conference 
in the buildings without interrupting the work of the university. 


1 From the “og resented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education . Victor M. Orozco, delegate of the government of 


Venezuela. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Nursery infant Schools Increased attention was given in the year under 
review to nursery-infant schools, and various measures were taken in 
this connection by both public and private bodies. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion programme in this field included (a) the training of teachers, (b) 
guidance and control of all nursery-infant schools, and (c) the establishment 
of new schools. At the close of the year under review there were 413 
nursery-infant schools functioning, 84 under the federal state, 54 under 
the federated states, 54 under the municipalities, and 221 under private 
control. The total of enrolments was 12,514. 


Primary Education The implementation of the national school 
building plan has made possible the fusion of small widely-scattered 
schools into larger ones which give more efficient service to the various 
areas. In the year under review 90 new junior primary schools were 
opened, enrolments at which totalled 34,074. The primary schools under 
the control of the Ministry of Education thus totalled 7,241, of which 
1,524 were junior primary schools and 5,717 were of the “ unit” type ; 
primary enrolments totalled 570,286. 

The “rural progress” units set up by the Ministry of Education 
merit special mention. They form part of the State measures to solve 
the problems of rural education, and consist of one or more groupings 
of rural schools, a boarding farm-school, and a communal advancement 
service. 

Such groupings are both technical and administrative, and the 
schools of which they are composed are situated in neighbouring areas, 
and have certain common characteristics. At the close of the year under 
review, 27 groupings were in existence, covering 500 one-teacher schools 
and 20,000 pupils. These schools offer rural children an education that 
corresponds to that of the first three primary years. These children then 
go on to a boarding farm-school, where they take courses corresponding 
to those of the 4th, 5th and 6th primary years, and elementary instruction 
in the trades of their locality. The work of the groupings and the farm- 
schools is complemented by the work of the rural advancement service, 
which is made up of the coordinated activities of the literacy campaign 
teacher (maestro aljabetizador), a doctor, a representative of the health 
service, a social worker, a woman rural-homes adviser, and an agricultural 
adviser. 


Secondary Education In the field of secondary education, the Ministry 
of Education continued to fulfil its double task in the period under report : 
the material and technical improvement of public secondary schools, 
and the guidance and encouragement, through its inspectors, of independent 
secondary schools. Secondary schools totalled 170 (i.e., 54 public, and 
116 independent). Enrolments numbered 29,593 (i.e., 10,987 in public 
schools, and 18,606 in independent schools), representing an increase 
of 2,471 as compared with the preceding year. Special mention should 
be made of Jauregai secondary school at La Grita in the state of Tachira, 
which comes under the Ministries of Education and National Defence, 
and has the ordinary curriculum but quasi-military discipline. 
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Teacher Training In the year under review, State normal schools 
numbered 7, and independent normal schools 27. Enrolments increased 
by 1,026 to a total of 4,045 (i.e., 2,597 in the State schools, and 1,448 in 
the independent ones). A major event in this field was the opening of 
the inter-American normal school at Rubio in the state of Tachira, in 
accordance with project No. 26 of the technical assistance programme 
of the Organization of American States ; the new school is an international 
one for the training of rural normal school teachers for the whole continent, 
Mention should also be made of the transformation of the Gervasio Rubio 
normal school at Rubio, also in the state of Tachira, into a model normal 
school with the task of facilitating the work of the inter-American normal 
school, and specially equipped and financed for the execution of an experi- 
mental plan. 


Vocational Education In the year under review, commercial institutes 
totalled 27 (i.e., 12 belonging to the federal state, 10 to the federated 
states, and 5 to independent bodies), and their enrolments 5,276. 

There were, moreover, 2 industrial technical schools, and 5 artisan 
schools ; their enrolments totalled 1,345. Enrolments at the girls’ school 
of arts and crafts numbered 1,116 (i.e., 149 for the ordinary course, 727 
for free day courses, and 240 for free evening courses). 

Schools of nursing numbered 7, with 899 enrolments, and schools 
of social service numbered 2, with 166 enrolments. 

In response to the recommendations passed by the inter-American 
seminar held in Maryland in the United States in 1952, the Ministry of 
Education in the year under review convened a seminar to study the 


problems, and to draw up principles for the reconstruction, of vocational 
education. This seminar met in December, 1953, and examined (a) the 
organization of vocational education, (b) the problems presented by 
vocational education, (c) the expansion of vocational education, and 
(d) the improvement of vocational standards. 


Higher Education In August, 1953, a new law on the national 
universities was passed, and regulations on the independent universities 
were issued. In October of the same year, the Catholic University and 
the Santa Maria University, both at Caracas, were given authority to 
function ; the former has law and engineering faculties, the latter law, 
economics, and pharmaceutical faculties ; this is the first time that indep- 
endent universities have been authorized in Venezuela. Further, in the 
year under review, a chair in education was established in the faculty 
of arts and education at the Central University of Venezuela, and one 
in petroleum engineering at the El Zulia University. 
University enrolments totalled 7,000. 


Physical Education In order to centralize physical education activ- 
ities, the primary schools in the capital are divided into seven zones, each 
under one head teacher and a number of assistant teachers. This system 
was extended in the year under review to four of the federated states, 
and a beginning thus made with its application throughout the country. 
Physical education is taken at secondary level by specialist teachers. 

At the close of the first semester in 1953, moreover, the government 
decided to establish a school of physical education, and this school began 
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to function in November of the same year. Its pupils come from all parts 
of the country. Out-of-school sports activities are the concern of the 
national institute of sports. 


Fine Arts Venezuela now has 2 schools of plastic and 
applied arts (one at Caracas, the other at Maracaibo), 1 preparatory and 
1 higher school of music, 1 national school of dramatic art, and various 
establishments of the kind, subsidized by the federated states or by 
private bodies or individuals. In the period under report, enrolments 
at these various schools totalled 1,509. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curricula In the year under review the technical council 
of education continued to note the results of the various experiments 
undertaken with a view to revising the primary, secondary, and teacher 
training curricula. 


Methods In order to bring to the attention of the greatest 
possible number of educationists the necessary knowledge for the improve- 
ment of teaching methods, seminars were organized during the period 
under review throughout the country for inspectors, state education 
directors, and primary headmasters and teachers. Special emphasis was 
given to improving teaching, and to reading, writing and arithmetic in 
the primary school; the seminar programme, drawn up by the Ministry 
of Education, aimed at the elimination of out-of-date teaching methods, 


and at the generalisation and improvement of methods based on modern 
educational ideas. 


Textbooks In the year under review, 31 textbooks were 
duly authorized for school use. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Statistical Data In the period under report, primary teachers 
totalled 16,369, of whom 13,163 were in public schools. Public secondary 
school teachers numbered 987, and public normal school teachers 121. 


Further Training In the year under review the establishment in 
charge of teachers’ further training fulfilled the programme laid down 
for it by the Ministry of Education. Holiday courses were arranged in 
17 towns, and were attended by 2,687 teachers. Ordinary courses were 
organized in special centres in 31 towns. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Sehool Health A special division of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Aid administers the school health service. It controls school health 
centres in 48 towns ; the number of centres in each town depends on the 
number of school enrolments. The centres arrange for medical examination, 
and prevent the spread of infectious disease in primary schools by propagat- 
ing the rules and principles of hygiene. The school health regulations 
lay down that pupils must be medically examined once every two years ; 
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34,998 pupils were thus examined in the year under review, by 41 school 
doctors. The examinations included, among others, 2,552 skin examina- 
tions, 50,598 examinations for syphilis, 13,915 eye examinations, 5,582 
ear examinations, and 2,791 speech defects examinations. In addition, 
a number of campaigns for vaccination against smallpox, diphtheria and 
typhus were carried out, treatments against worms were given, and 
medical certificates were issued to pupils and teachers. 

In the year under review, 3 children’s colonies were in existence 
(1 at the seaside, 2 in the mountains). A total of 1,698 selected pupils 
each spent 3 months at them. 


School Meals — During the year under report the national school 
meals trustee council brought 17 new school kitchens into operation, thus 
bringing their total to 305. The kitchens provided good food daily for 
a total of 56,610 children. 


Sehool Psychology In the year under review the school psychology 
Service and psychiatry service at Caracas, whose task 
it is to give medico-psychological advice and to examine childen sent by 
doctors and teachers, examined 197 special cases, interviewed 172 represent- 
atives of pupils, and gave 266 individual and 1,772 collective tests. The 
attached social service made a great number of visits to ensure adequate 


treatment. 


Welfare Work The Venezuelan child welfare council adminis- 
with Young Children tered, during the period under report, 33 day 


nurseries catering for 1,260 children aged from a few weeks up to three 
years, and 27 kindergartens catering for 1,650 children aged from three 
to seven. 

Children's Homes The same council also controlled 5 homes for 
up to 500 non-delinquent children, 6 homes for up to 1,400 delinquent 
children, 4 observation homes for up to 190 children, and 7 children’s 
homes for up to 170 children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the year under review the bodies responsible 
and. Adult Edeestion for the literacy campaign and adult education 
continued actively to operate through reading and writing centres, mobile 
units and libraries, and literacy “ teacher-leaders and groups. A total 
of 274 adult education centres were in operation; their complementary 
activities programme included dressmaking, bookkeeping, industrial and 
technical design, domestic economy, and music. The reading and writing 
centres numbered 963. The mobile units gave 989 film shows, and showed 
388 educational films to audiences totalling 232,429. Ten new mobile 
libraries were brought into operation ; the books consulted through the 
mobile libraries and the adult education centres numbered 43,771. Some 39 
“* teacher-leaders " were in charge of the work done in connection with 
the literacy campaign and adult education. The same teachers were 
also responsible for directing the work of the literacy groups of pupils, 
which form one of the most active and efficient elements in the literacy 


campaign. 
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Fundamental Education A centre exists in Venezuela for the conduct of 
experiments on fundamental education in America. It was founded in 
September, 1951, at Palo Negro in the state of Aragua, with the task of 
providing rural communities with the necessary means to culture through 
integral progressive education. It came into effective operation in 
September, 1952, in accordance with an agreement between the Venezuelan 
government and Unesco. 


Publications During the period under report the publications 


service of the Ministry of Education published 20 books by Venezuelan 
authors, and its three periodicals (Cultura, Educacién, and Tricolor). 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Finance Education in Vietnam made considerable pro- 
gress during the period under report, especially as regards primary and 
adult education, although war needs led to financial restrictions and to 
recruitment difficulties arising from the call-up and the requisitioning 
of school premises by the French Union and the Vietnamese armed forces. 

The following figures of national and regional educational budgets 
(which are additional to provincial, municipal and communal educational 
expenditures) will serve to show the high level of effort made in the educa- 
tional field during the year under review: national budget, 28,704,400 
Indochinese piastres (287,044,000 French francs); North Vietnam budget, 
89,025,000 piastres (890,250,000 French francs) ; Central Vietnam budget, 
44,951,000 piastres (449,510,000 French francs); South Vietnam budget, 
97,502,700 piastres (975,027,000 French francs). 


Primary EDUCATION 


Inspection The primary education inspection service was 
reorganized in the year under review. Circular No. 8,653 of 7th November, 
1953, gave detailed instructions concerning (a) aims of inspection, (b) 
duration of inspection, (c) method of inspection, (d) teaching methods, 
(e) way of evaluating teachers’ work, and (f) way of drawing up the 
inspection report. 


Teachers’ Further Training Both men and women candidates for supply 
work in primary schools are required to follow an introductory course 
on education lasting between 30 and 45 days. 

Each year during the long vacation a practical course on teaching 
is organized for newly appointed men and women teachers and for teachers 
who have not yet given evidence of possessing the required professional 
aptitude. A certain number of teachers, moreover, are selected each 
year to take a practical course in Paris and a study trip to Manilla. 


* From the report presented to the XVIIth International Cooference on 
Public Education by Mr. Vo Van Lwa, delegate of the Vietnamese government. 
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School Regulations In the year under review school regulations were 
drawn up and brought into force in all primary schools, covering (a) the 
material and teaching organization of the school and the classes, (b) the 
conditions of enrolment, (c) promotion examinations, (d) hygiene, (e) 
punishments, (f) headmasters’ duties, and (g) parent-teacher relationships. 


Sehoolchildren’s Health Periodical medical visits were organized with 
a view to the protection of the children’s health. A nurse was installed 
in the larger schools. Each school was equipped with a small portable 
dispensary. Accident insurance was instituted for pupils at a low annual 
premium. 


School Building During the year under review, 218 new primary 
schools and 748 new primary classrooms were opened, catering for an 
additional 16,530 pupils. 


School Equipment Instructions were issued during the period under 
report to the effect that each primary school should have a school museum, 
the collections for which will be frequently renewed and enlarged. The 
collections of the museum, moreover, will be available to the children 
during their lessons, who will thus become familiar with them. Some 
schools possess a film projector. 


Adult Education An eight-point plan intensifying the literacy 
campaign was put into practice in the year under review. The adult 
classes programme was revised in order to give greater emphasis to practical 
work. Textbooks and books for leisure-time reading were distributed 
free to pupils of both sexes. Enlargements continued to be made to the 
popular libraries, and the mobile cinema and radio service functioned 
satisfactorily. 


Statistical Data The numbers of primary and adult schools, 
classes, teachers and pupils in the year under review were as follows : 


Schools Classes Teachers Puptis 
Public primary education 2,411 9,418 8,658 455,188 
Private primary education .... 727 3,184 2,405 102,933 
Adult education — 3,166 3,340 242,714 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary Education Vietnamese secondary education was reformed 
Reform through a ministerial decree issued on 14th 
October, 1953. It now comprises a junior stage with a single, four-year 
(7th to 4th class) section, and a senior stage, divided into three sections, 
each with a three-year (3rd to Ist class) course. The three sections of 
the senior stage are as follows : section A (experimental sciences) ; section B 
(mathematics and physics); section C (arts). The new structure of 
secondary education is simpler than that of the 1945 and 1949 plans, 
which envisaged two sections for the junior stage, and four sections for 
the senior stage. 

The junior stage is intended to give a restricted but nevertheless 
fairly complete education to pupils (they form the majority) who will 
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finish their studies at the junior stage leaving certificate, while the senior 
stage is mainly intended as efficient preparation for higher studies. 

In all the secondary classes (i.e., 7th to 1st), the medium of instruction 
is Vietnamese, while French holds an intermediate position between 
Vietnamese and foreign languages. So far as the latter are concerned, 
pupils may opt between English and Chinese. 

In the year under review, the examination classes followed the old 
1949 curriculum. The other classes followed the new curriculum, subject 
to such modifications of it as were decided upon by the teachers’ committee 
of each school. In 1954-1955, the 4th and 2nd classes will in their turn 
come onto the new curriculum, and only the Ist class will still be following 
the old one. By 1955-1956, all classes will be on the new curriculum. 

The above measures were applied in South Vietnam in those classes 
for which Vietnamese is the medium of instruction. As indicated in the 
previous report, the Vietnamese curriculum has been applied progressively 
each year in South Vietnam since 1951-1952, beginning with the 7th 
(the lowest) class. 


Statistical Data The numbers of secondary schools, classes, 
teachers and pupils in the year under review, as compared with the 
preceding year, were as follows : 


1952-1953 1953-1954 Increase 
Public Independent Public Independent Public Independent 


Schools... 28 104 30 152 2 48 


Classes... 3850—Ots«C74 426 «594 41 120 
Teachers .. 667 674 693 904 2 ©—«-230 
Pupils . . . 17,354 23,437 21,367 31,675 4,013 8,238 


From the above table it will be seen that, as compared with the 
preceding year, public secondary education showed an increase of 41 classes 
and of 4,013 enrolments in the year under review, but this increase by 
no means fully met the demands made by the rising school population. 
All endeavours to extend the secondary school system were seriously 
hindered by the shortage of qualified teachers and of premises. The 
shortage of qualified teachers was aggravated by the call-up, and the 
situation in this regard threatened to become critical. Those teachers 
remaining at their posts were obliged to work overtime, and the standard 
of their teaching suffered in consequence. 

So far as premises are concerned, great efforts continued to be made 
in the year under review to build new schools and expand existing ones. 
The number of schools available, however, was still insufficient to cope 
with the regular annual increase of enrolments. The use of school premises 
by the armed forces, moreover, did not ease matters. 


School Equipment During the period under report the Ministry of 
National Education issued detailed instructions to the regional education 
directors and secondary headmasters concerning the organization of 
school museums for the teaching ef natural science. Steps were also 
taken to complete the equipment of physics and chemistry laboratories. 
The secondary schools in North Vietnam received demonstration materials, 
laboratory apparatus, and scientific equipment to a total value of 300,000 
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piastres (3,000,000 French francs). The laboratories of the secondary 
schools in Central Vietnam began to receive delivery of the orders for 
material placed in 1952-1953. Improvements were also made in the 
science equipment of the secondary schools in South Vietnam. With 
the help of a credit of 700,000 piastres, allotted by the American Economic 
Aid Mission, lending libraries were set up at the secondary schools of 
North Vietnam. The school libraries in Central and South Vietnam were 
enlarged. 


Secondary Inspection In the year under review, the two general 
inspectors for science and arts respectively, and the regional inspectors, 
conducted numerous tours of inspection, and made contact with the 
various teaching bodies and gave them eflicient guidance, The inspectorate 
of private secondary schools was enlarged. 

A ministerial circular was issued fixing the several powers of the 
class and the education committees, and the intervals at which these 
bodies should meet. 


Teachers’ Further Training [uring the period under report a French teacher 
at the Chu-Van-An Secondary School in Hanoi was sent for three months’ 
further training in Paris. During the summer vacation of 1954, a number 
of secondary teachers will make a two-month trip in the United States 
to visit schools and to study at first hand American methods of school 
administration. 


Hicuer EpvuCATION 


Hanoi Arts Faculty Despite manifold obstacles, the various higher 
education establishments controlled exclusively by the Vietnamese Ministry 
of National Education were operating more or less normally during the year 
under review. Enrolments showed considerable increases, except for a 
slight decrease in the arts faculty. Discipline was outstandingly good. 

At the beginning of the year, a sixth first degree diploma was 
instituted, in logics and metaphysics, at the Hanoi arts faculty. 

A ministerial decree was issued on 17th July, 1953, officially recognising 
the first degree in arts now being awarded by the faculty as giving the 
holders of it the same rights, including access to all administrative posts 
not requiring a teaching degree, as those possessed by the holders of a 
licence libre. Enrolments increased at the beginning of the year under 
review as a result of this recognition, but finally decreased to 105 following 
the call-up. 

The teaching staff of the faculty comprised 14 chargés de cours (i.c., 
12 Vietnamese, and 2 French teachers from the Albert Sarraut Secondary 
School). 


Hanoi Higher School In the year under review, only the first stage 
of Education training courses for Vietnamese junior secondary 
school teachers were in operation at the Hanoi Higher School of Education. 
Enrolments numbered 53, an increase of 7 as compared with the preceding 
year 


All the students were holders of State scholarships. As from the 
beginning of the year, the amount of these scholarships was raised by 
40%, from 9,000 to 13,440 piastres per annum. 
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The School, not having its own premises, used the lecture rooms and 
the amphitheatre of the faculty of medicine and pharmacy, kindly placed 
at its disposal by the University of Hanoi. 


National School of The National School of Administration, opened 
Administration in January, 1953, was reorganized at the begin- 
ning of the period under report. It had a general administration section, 
an economics and finance section, and a Crown Lands section. All its 
prescribed courses were duly given. The first (1952-1954) batch of students 
to go down numbers 48, and the second (1953-1955) batch 51. The normal 
duration of the course is two years, and the first batch of students will 
take their final examination a few months following the close of the year 
under report. The director and the teaching staff of the School speak 
highly of the students’ intelligence, enthusiasm, and capacity for work. 


Other Higher Schools In the year under review, enrolments at the 
Higher School of Public Works in Saigon increased by 97 (students) 
and 16 (free attendance). Thanks to American Economic Aid, the School 
received a considerable quantity of laboratory equipment. Owing to 
lack of premises, however, the School was operating under conditions 
that left much to be desired. 

Enrolments at the School of Radio Electricity increased in 1952-1954 
to 142, as compared with 52 in 1949-1950. 

The acedemic year of the School of Maritime Navigation duly began 
on the 12th October; enrolments numbered 49 (students) and 6 (free 
attendance). 


Aid to Students Since coming into power in 1948, the Vietnamese 
national government has given special attention to all questions concerning 
training for intellectual leadership. 

With this aim in view, scholarships have been established for deserving 
students in need of them, tenable both at home and abroad. During the 
period under report, 291 such scholarships were awarded for higher study 
in Vietnam, and 119 for higher study abroad. 

From the academic year 1951-1952 onwards, the following scholarships 
have been available to encourage men students to take up technological 
courses and to encourage women students to continue their studies abroad : 
(a) scholarships awarded on a competitive basis by H. M. the Chief of 
State, and tenable abroad for higher technological study; (b) “‘ Nam- 
Phuong Foundation Scholarships’, first established in 1952-1953 for 
Vietnamese women students proceeding to higher establishments abroad 
which have no equivalent in Vietnam. 


Franco. Vietnamese No changes were made in the period under report 
University in the structure of the Franco-Vietnamese 
University in Hanoi. It comprised (a) a faculty of medicine and pharmacy, 
(b) a faculty of law, (c) a faculty of science, and (d) a higher school of 
architecture (at Saigon). The three faculties each have teaching centres 
in both Hanoi and Saigon. 

The establishment of an institute of French literature in Hanoi, 
due to be implemented at the beginning of the academic year in October, 
1953, was postponed, on account of the difficulty of recruiting teaching 
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staff. Practical courses in French, however, were organized in Hanoi 
in January, 1954, for Vietnamese students. These courses are given by 
secondary school teachers and French instructors, and their purpose is 
to ensure that Vietnamese students have an adequate knowledge of French, 
which is the medium of instruction in all the departments of the Franco- 
Vietnamese University. 

One step forward in the year under review was the definite adoption 
by the Vietnamese and French governments of the statutes of the 
University, which had been in course of preparation since June, 1952. 
On 8th February, 1954, the council of the University met to fix the manner 
of application of the statutes. Enrolments at the University during the 
year under review numbered 2,260, and its professors, agrégés and chargés 
de cours numbered 67. 

Although this number represented an increase in teaching staff, it 
was still insufficient to meet fully the increased demands for instruction. 
As in former years, the University was therefore again forced to secure 
lecturers from among magistrates, doctors, dentists, and civil and military 
pharmacists, and to ask its professors to give additional courses, to the 
detriment of the energies they would normally devote to their research 
work. The University is making every endeavour to bring its ordinary 
teaching staff up to the required strength, and has meanwhile secured 
the much appreciated services of professors on mission from the universities 
in France. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Statistical Data In the year under review, technical and voca- 
tional education schools, classes, teachers and pupils numbered as follows : 


Schools Classes Teachers Pupils 
12 75 163 1,259 
Independent... 6! 94 100 3,025 


CuLTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Problem of Vocabularies § The teachers at all levels of education in Vietnam 
steadfastly keep in mind the aim of their work. That work may concern 
the training of persons for intellectual leadership, in the faculties, of 
technicians, in the vocational schools, or young persons with a sound 
general education, in the secondary schools, but an even more important 
aspect of it is the training, at primary and adult education levels, of 
honest citizens aware of their duties and in harmony with their social 
environment. 

In order to develop public education and to bridge the gulf between 
the intellectuals and the masses of the people, the first necessity is to 
purify and enrich the Vietnamese language, which is now the medium 
of instruction at primary, secondary and, in some cases, higher educational 
levels. Every endeavour has been made to enrich Vietnamese by the 
careful translation into it of technical and other new terms to be found 
in the literary, scientific and philosophical books and periodicals of the 
western world. These translated terms are then published in dictionaries, 
or in special articles in the cultural or educational journals of Vietnam, 
such as Van-Hoa, Nguyét-San, and Giao-duc Nguyét-San. 
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Textbooks With a view to providing libraries with books 
written in Vietnamese and of high educational worth, the Ministry of 
National Education has instituted annual literary and _ textbook 
competitions. 

The Ministry has also made a thorough revision of the Vietnamese 
classics, prior to their authorization for use in primary and secondary 
schools. 

At the beginning of the year under review, for example, the Ministry 
issued 23 new textbooks for use in schools (i.e., 10 for the study of Viet- 
namese, 1 for geography, 7 for physical and natural science, 4 for the 
study of French, and 1 for games and sports), Other textbooks written 
in Vietnamese appeared during the course of the year. 


Vietnamese Cultural In accordance with the wishes expressed by the 
Institute Vietnamese higher council of national education, 
at the session it held 23rd-27th February, 1954, the Ministry of National 
Education undertook the formation of a supreme national council to 
study all questions touching the establishment of a Vietnamese cultural 
institute, the reopening of the higher school of fine arts, and the use of 
modern techniques for the spread of knowledge among the masses of the 
people and for raising the intellectual and moral standards of the country 
as a whole. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1953-1954 ' 


ADMINISTRATION — Education Committees and Councils — Educational 
Expenditures — School Building — OnGanization — Universities Law — 
Medical Faculty Reform — Schools of Education — Institute ad the Advance- 
ment of Homecraft — University Entrance — Educating Agricultural Workers — 
New Physical Education Institute — CurricuLA AND Metuops — Reduction 
of School Programme — New Curricula — Films in School — Radio in School 
— Institute for School Equipment — Institute for the Advancement of Instruc- 
tion — New Textbooks — TEacutnc Starr — Training — Further Training — 
Inspectors — Material Status —- AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 
— Workers’ Universities — Child Psychology — Students’ Welfare. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Education Committees In the year under review the development of 
and Councils the system of school administration was con- 
tinued in accordance with the fundamental principles of the constitutional 
law on the bases of the social and State organization of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia of 13th January, 1953, of which details were 
given in the report for 1952-1953. 

The following was effected in this field in the period under report : 
The Committee for Education of the Federal People’s Assembly and the 
committees for education of the people’s assemblies of all the people's 
republics making up the F.P.R.Y. were formed and made operative. 
At the same time the educational authorities of the people's republics, 
assisted by the associations of educational workers and the public, prepared 
and executed the initial practical steps in the realization of direct social 
management in education through the establishment of school councils 
in schools. 

In the cities, communes and districts there now exist councils for 
education and culture of the people’s committees as the highest organs 
of the educational administration in those areas. In each people's republic 
there exists a republican council for education and culture as the highest 
organ of the educational administration within the people's republic. 
In the representative bodies of the people's republics, i.e., in their people's 
assemblies, there exist education committees of the people's assembly. 
Within the complex of the executive council of the people's assembly of 
the F.P.R.Y. there exists a committee of education, whilst the representa- 
tive body, i.e., the People’s Assembly of the F.P.R.Y., has formed the 
Committee of Education of the Federal People’s Assembly as its internal 
organ. 

The composition and sphere of action of the councils for culture and 
education of the city and district people’s committees, the councils for 
culture and education of the people’s republics and the Committee for 
Education of the Federal Executive Council was covered exhaustively 
in the last report. Here, therefore, only the committees of education of 


1 From the report presented to the XVIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. M. Zanxo, delegate of the Yugoslav government. 
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the representative bodies, i.e., of the people’s assemblies, on the one hand, 
and the school councils in schools, on the other, will be dealt with. 

The Committee for Education of the Federal People’s Assembly, as 
the organ of the people’s assembly, is made up of people’s deputies and 
has the following sphere of action within the frame of the constitution 
of the Federation. It considers and prepares drafts of the general federal 
laws concerning culture and education; it considers questions of the 
school system and the basic principles of administration of the scientific, 
educational and cultural institutions, as well as those bearing on educa- 
tional and cultural policy, within the rights pertaining to the Federation ; 
it considers, within the framework of the Federation, the issues related 
to the activity of the educational, scientific and cultural institutions; 
in regard to educational and cultural policy, it advances its views on the 
draft estimates of the revenues and expenditures of the autonomous 
educational and scientific institutions which are financed from the Federal 
budget or whose resources are allocated therefrom, doing so with reference 
to the scope and utilization of the financial resources for educational and 
cultural activities. 

The committees of education of the people's assemblies of the people's 
republics possess the following sphere of action, in keeping with their 
broad constitutional rights in the field of education : deliberation on issues 
pertaining to the system of pre-school education ; the school system ; 
the questions of principle of the administration of the educational, scientific 
and cultural institutions ; deliberation on questions relating to the ad- 
vancement of popular education, schooling, and scientific and cultural 
work, and to physical education; the advancing of views concerning 
educational and cultural policy, on the draft estimates of the revenues 
and expenditures of the autonomous educational, scientific and cultural 
institutions, and of the institutions for the advancement of physical 
education which are financed from the republican budgets or whose 
resources are forthcoming therefrom, doing so with reference to the scope 
and utilization of the financial resources for educational, scientific and 
cultural activity ; deliberation on the issues concerning the need for estab- 
lishing autonomous scientific and cultural institutions of interest to the 
whole republic or the question of establishing higher or specialized schools, 
The committees are free to establish commissions to deal with individual 
issues. 

School councils are composed of a given number of teachers, citizens 
from the social, economic and other organizations, and others. Although 
these councils are already being founded in many schools, their composition 
and method of election and jurisdiction are still the subject of animated 
discussion. On the basis of experience, and with the object of common 
orientation, the Committee for Education of the F.P.R.Y. is preparing 
a general law on the basic principles of the social management of schools. 


Educational Expenditure = =©According to provisional data educational expen- 
ditures amounted in 1953 to 9.47% of the overall general State budget. 


School Building Over 500 school buildings were in varying 
phases of construction at the close of the year under review. With the 
object of speeding up the construction of schools still further, and of 
ensuring an improved supply of school equipment, the period under 
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review saw emergency action being taken by the social organizations, 
assisted by the people’s committees, over and above investments made 
pursuant to the investment plans of the republican organs and communal 
communities, In the People’s Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, the 
people’s youth organization launched a drive for the mass participation 
of youth in the construction of village schools. In the People’s Republic 
of Croatia, on the initiative of the people’s youth organization of the 
Socialist Alliance of Working People, and with the participation of different 
organizations and economic associations, action was started for equipping 
school laboratories, collections and libraries, and for supplying school 
materials. 


ORGANIZATION 


Universities Law The drafting of a new universities law begun in 
1952, was completed in the period under report, following on exhaustive 
discussion at the universities and in scientific societies, and was enacted 
by the Federal People’s Assembly in June, 1954. 

This law was prepared in accordance with the principle that the 
universities and faculties represent the scientific and highest autonomous 
educational establishments based on principles of social management, 
The jurisdiction of the educational administration in relation to the uni- 
versity is taken over by the social organs at the university itself. In the 
organs of social management of the faculties and of the university, the 
university council, and the faculty council, participate teachers elected 
by the teaching-scientific collective of the faculty and university, one 
student delegate, and prominent professional, scientific and public workers 
the people’s assembly of the people’s republic in which the university 
is operative. The university council also includes a representative of 
the people’s committee of the city in which the university is operative. 

Freedom of instruction and scientific work at the university is gua- 
ranteed, and instruction and scientific work thus comes within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the teaching-scientific collective, i.e., the faculty admi- 
nistration. The sphere of action of the faculty administration, too, has 
been determined pursuant to this principle, and the faculty administration 
consists of the whole teaching staff and a fixed number of professional 
associates at faculties and faculty institutions. The university admi- 
nistration is made up of the deans of all faculties, and the rector and pro- 
rector of the university. 

The new law contains only general principles and prescriptions, while 
more detailed prescriptions will be contained in the laws of the people's 
republics and the statutes of the individual universities and faculties, 
in keeping with their traditions, varying structures, and degree of develop- 
ment and achievement. 

All the universities are studying the question of the reorganization 
and reform of instruction in accordance with the progress of science and 
technology in recent decades and with the demands of the country’s 
development and needs. 


Medical Faculty Reform In 1953 and 1954 the course of studies at the 
faculty of medicine in Zagreb was being reformed on the basis of the 
proposals drafted by a commission of noted experts and sanctioned by a 
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decree. The underlying concept of the reform is to ensure studies pro- 
ductive of general practitioners with the requisite basis for subsequent 
perfecting in their calling. In the new curriculum priority is given to 
practical subjects, and the ratio of theoretical subjects to practical ones 
is now 1:2, as against the former ratio of 1:1. 


Schools of Education At the advanced school of education in Ljubljana, 
new groups were introduced in the year under review pertaining to the 
education of handicapped children, physical education, music, and handi- 
craft. An advanced school of education for vocational teachers was started 
in Rijeka, being the first school of the kind in the country. The new 
school’s task is to train teachers for vocational subjects and practical 
instruction in industrial, arts and crafts and apprenticeship schools. 


Institute for the In Zagreb, an institute for the advancement of 
Advanceme.st of Homecraft jomecraft was founded during the period under 
report, with the primary task of promoting domestic science in villages, 
and of studying diet, clothing, lodging, hygiene, domestic economy and 
similar problems. 


University Entrance In the year under review authorization was 
granted for graduates from vocational secondary schools to matriculate 
with the appropriate faculties. 


Educating Agricultural With a view to raising the general and vocational 
Workers education of agriculturists, special schools have 
been opened. These schools have been developing mostly in the people’s 
republic of Serbia, where they now number about seventy. The annual 
period of instruction is a four-month one, coinciding with the winter 
months, and the whole course covers three years. For the time being, 
these schools are designed either as schools of the general type, or as 
schools with a more narrowly specialized curriculum to suit the agricultural 
production of the district where they are located, and including therefore 
crop farming, fruit growing, viticultural, stock breeding, and other schools. 


New Physical Education A State institute for physical culture has been 
Institute in operation in Belgrade, since 1946. The year 
1953 saw the beginning of the work of an institute for physical education 
in Zagreb, intended to deal with all problems relating to the teaching of 
physical culture in schools, and the development of sports and their 
effect upon the health, psychology and education of children and adults. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Reduction of School During the period under report, the number of 
Programme weekly class hours was reduced in those schools 
in which it had been excessively high (over 30), Further, in some people's 
republics, the curricula were reduced in respect of courses too burdened 
with subject matter, e.g., history, geography, and natural science. In 
the case of some courses, such as biology, moreover, the subject matter 
was regrouped, or several subjects were merged into one (e.g., history 
and geography in primary schools were merged into one subject called 
“ knowledge of the homeland "’). 
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New Curricula Work was in progress during the period under 
report on the preparation of new curricula for senior secondary schools. 
Discussion was going on regarding the requisite type of such schools. 
Some persons espouse the uniform type, while others believe that bifurcation, 
even trifurcation, would be necessary. 


Films in School Throughout Yugoslavia, in schools of all types, 
the year was marked by a broader application of activity methods, and 
this brought an extension and systematic utilization of special classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, experimental work, radio and films, visits to factories 
to observe technical processes, and visits to cultural, social, and admi- 
nistrative establishments (museums, collections, communal institutions 
and departments, etc.). 

Up to the second world war, radio had not been employed at all in 
instruction, and the motion picture medium so exceptionally as to have 
been virtually nil. The application of both then gained so much in extent 
after the liberation, and especially in 1952-1954, that the need was felt 
for setting up appropriate organizations to cope with the development. 
In 1953 some 100 epidiascopes and film projectors were procured in 
Montenegro, and 350 in Croatia and quite a few in Serbia, Slovenia and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. A federal commission for educational films was 
founded, together with film commissions at each council for culture and 
education in each people’s republic. Their task is to study the principles 
and utilization of films within the organization of instruction, and their 
educational value, and, on the basis of their observations, to make pro- 
posals regarding the selection of themes and of new films, and to encourage 


the procurement of projectors and provide the necessary funds. The 
sum of 32,000,000 dinars was earmarked for the purchase of films and 
projectors in 1954. The production of ten educational films was in pro- 
gress at the close of the year under review. 


Radio in School As already noted, radio has come into wide use 
in instruction, and this has led to the establishment of special editorial 
desks for educational programmes at the Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana and 
Sarajevo broadcasting stations. Committees for school broadcasts are 
also being set up. The task of these committees and editorial desks is to 
promote educational broadcasts through the selection of suitable themes, the 
engagement of writers, the issue of publications and so on. The first inter- 
republican conference was held during the year under review at which 
experiences were compared and decisions taken concerning future work. 


Institute for School The first benefits from the institute for school 
Equipment equipment in Zagreb, founded with the as- 
sistance of Unesco, are already apparent in connection with the broad 
application of modern educational instruments. The institute's services 
are already available in connection with the designing of school buildings 
and school furniture (in eight different sizes), and the problems of educa- 
tional materials. 


Institute for the An institute for the advancement of instruction 
Advancement of Instruction was formed in Zagreb for the introduction of 
activity methods in instruction, and the utilization to that end of broad- 
casting, films, workshops, laboratories, and so on, and for the most success- 
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ful and rapid exchange of experiences and the generalizing and theoretical 
elaboration of the observations made. 


New Textbooks In the year under review there was increased 
activity in connection with the publication of textbooks. In the people’s 
republic of Serbia, 61 new textbooks were published for use in the 
general education schools, and 15 new textbooks in Bulgarian for use 
in the general education schools of the Bulgarian national minority. In 
the people’s republic of Croatia, 79 textbooks were published for the 
general education schools, 3 for teacher training colleges, and 10 for 
vocational schools. In Slovenia, Montenegro and Macedonia, several 
dozen new textbooks were published on different subjects (French, English, 
German, geography, mathematics, botany, singing). In Macedonia, 
besides’ a great number of textbooks for the general education schools, 
a new Turkish primer and a new Turkish ABC for use in primary schools 
were published. A special publishing company was established in Rijeka 
for the production of textbooks in Italia. for use in Italian-minority 
schools, with a considerable State subsidy for the purpose. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Within the framework of the proposals concern- 
ing general educational reform, discussion also began in the year under 
review of the method of teacher training. One of the proposals made was 


that teachers should be trained in teachers’ academies, i.e., advanced 
schools, to which graduates from full secondary schools would be admitted, 
and where they would study the professional subjects necessary for the 
teacher's calling (pedagogy, psychology, sociology and so on). Recom- 
mendation No. 36 of the XIVth International Conference on Public 
Education, convened by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
is proving useful. 


Further Training During the period under report a centre for 
the further training of primary and secondary teachers was founded in 
Zagreb. In this centre are held, permanently, longer or shorter seminars, 
courses and consultations at which primary and secondary teachers are 
able to perfect their knowledge and familiarize themselves with modern 
teaching methods and aids. 

The associations of secondary teachers held a considerable number 
of seminars, vacation courses, and consultations devoted to questions 
of the further training of secondary teachers and the advancement of 
instruction. The courses included ones for the perfecting of teachers of 
foreign languages (English, French and German), and of mathematics and 
physics, musical education, etc.). The associations of secondary teachers 
also organized exchanges with, and sent a considerable number of secondary 
teachers to, foreign countries (France, England, Germany, and Denmark). 

Through the promotion of such activities, the associations of educa- 
tional workers asserted themselves as a powerful factor in the educational 
life and contributed a great deal to the vocational improvement of the teach- 
ing staff and the solution of problems pertaining to the advancement of 
education. The participation of representatives of the associations of 
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educational workers in the local and central organs of the educational 
administration (councils for education) also produced very good results. 


Inspectors Inspectors continued to play a significant role 
in acquainting secondary teachers with up-to-date methods of instruction 
and positive experiences in the country. In order to improve their training 
and enable them to pursue their tasks still more effectively, a department 
for the training of educational inspectors was founded at the advanced 
school of education in Zagreb; the curriculum is a two-year one, and 
secondary teachers who have distinguished themselves by their work 
are also admitted. 


Material Status In the period under report special prescriptions 
were issued whereby the material status of educational workers was 
advanced. The basic salaries of educational workers were raised as and 
from Ist March, 1954; those of primary teachers, vocational teachers and 
practical-instruction teachers by 1,000 dinars, of secondary teachers by 
1,250 dinars and of secondary professors by 1,500 dinars per month for all 
pay categories. At the same time the teaching staffs of advanced schools, 
universities and academies were granted supplements ranging from 2,000 to 
10,000 dinars a month. Asa result, the overall monthly pay of primary and 
vocational teachers is from 7,800 to 14,200 dinars, and of secondary teachers 
from 9,265 to 15,550 dinars, of secondary professors from 9,800 to 17,000 
dinars, of the teaching staff of advanced schools from 10,300 to 33,000 
dinars, which is the amount of salary of the university professors. Over and 
above these sums, a family allowance is also paid amounting to 3,000 dinars 
per child. Teachers employed in a village are granted free lodgings and 
fuel, and those working under more difficult living conditions receive a 
further special allowance ranging from 1,000 to 4,000 dinars. 

Overtime, harder working conditions, oversize enrolments, multigrade 
departments, work in two departments, and so on, are subject to reward 
according to special regulations. 

In comparison with the recommendations on the social and material 
status of teachers passed at the XVIth International Conference on Public 
Education, it may be said that, within the frame of the economic possibi- 
lities and living standards in Yugoslavia, the administrative and legislative 
authorities have displayed a full measure of understanding for the signi- 
ficance, role and social and material status of educational workers, and 
that they have realized those recommendations. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Workers’ Universities The new institution of workers’ universities, 
developed last year, have an important task. After the transition to the 
system of workers’ self-management in the economy (exemplified by the 
workers’ councils in economic enterprises and the councils of producers 
in the representative bodies), increased activity and interest were shown 
by the working class regarding the improvement of general and vocational 
education, and provided the incentive for the establishment of workers’ 
universities, which at the close of the period under report numbered 
thirty-six. The task of the workers’ universities is to improve the general 
education and cultural level of workers, educate them vocationally, train 
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them for the discharge of their rights and duties in the organs of the 
workers’ self-management and in other organizations of the State and 
social life, and raise their professional standards. The workers’ univer- 
sities operate through seminars, study groups, lectures, work in the labo- 
ratories of different institutes, etc. 


Child Psychology In the year under review the psychological 
institute in Zagreb prepared report cards for children in kindergartens, 
thereby making it pessible to obtain data on children of that age. The 
psychological institutes in Ljubljana and Belgrade also undertook the 
psychological study of children. 


Students’ Welfare A students’ social and health protection admi- 
nistration was founded in Zagreb during the period under report, with 
the aim of looking after and supervising the student restaurants, hostels, 
and rest and recuperation centres, of allocating the funds intended for 
scholarships, and of implementing measures for the health protection of 
students. Each year students are sent to recuperation centres. At the 
close of the period the entire pattern of the organization of the health and 
social protection of students was under consideration, and new regulations 
were being prepared. 





LEADING OFFICIALS 
IN THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


AFGHANISTAN 


Roya. Ministry oF Epucation, KasBu. 


Minister: Abdul Masip; Deputy Ministers: Ali Ahmad Popo. and 
Abdul Ahmad Ataye; Vice-Chancellor of Kabul University: Mohammad 
Anas ; President, Department of Translations and Publications: Mir Naj- 
muddin Ansari; President, Vocational Education: Mohammad Harpar; 
President, Secondary Education: Mohammad Akram; President, Primary 
Education ; Mohammad Asef Maet ; President, Department of Inspections : 
Mohammad Aziz; Director-General (Acting), Department of Teachers and 
Personnel: Hamidulla E. Seraps; Director-General (Acting), Department 
of Supplies : Abdul Anan ; Director-General, Kabul Museum and Archaeology : 
Ahmad Ali Konzap ; Director-General, Sports Department: Abdul Rashid 
Becuao ; Director, Department of Unesco and Foreign Relations : Toryalay 
Eremap1; Director, Statistical Bureau: Abdul Aut. 


ARGENTINA 


MINISTERIO DE EpDUCACION DE LA Naci6én, BUENOS AIRES 


Minister of Education of the Nation: Armando Ménpez SAN Martin ; 
Under-Secretary of State: Alberto J. Gatmanino; Chief of General Staff: 
José Bianco; Director-General of Primary Education: José CAaBreJas ; 
General-Director of Secondary, Special, and Higher Education and Teacher 
Training : Juan Emilio Cassan1; General-Director of Technical Education : 
Jorge José Gabriel Linares ; Director-General of Culture: Radl de Onomf ; 
Director of Physical Education : Alfredo José Loven in ; Director of School 
Health Services: Armando J. Rarrae.e; Director of Religious Education : 
Leonardo Benitez pe ALpAMA; Director of Corporative Affairs and of 
University Cultural Exchanges: Bernado Juan Guitne ; Chief of University 
Administration: Antonio Carlos Deciornois; President of the National 
Commission for Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance: Humberto C, 


GARUTI. 
AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales: Deputy Premier and Minister for Education: 
Robert James Herrron ; Director-General of Education: Harold Stanley 
Wynpuam; Victoria: Minister of Education: Alfred Ernest Suernenp ; 
Director of Education: Alan Hollick Ramsay; Queensland; Secretary for 
Education : George Henry Devries ; Director-General of Education : Herbert 
George Watkin ; South Australia: Minister of Education : Baden Pattinson ; 
Director of Education: Evan Manner Jones; Western Australia: Minister 
for Education : John Trezise Tonxktn ; Director of Education : Thomas Logan 
Ropertson ; Tasmania: Premier and Minister for Education: Robert 
Coscrove ; Director of Education: Donald Hamilton Triso_et ; Common- 
wealth Office of Education: Prime Minister of Australia: Robert Gordon 
Menzies; Director, Commonwealth Office of Education: William John 
WeeEDEN ; Assistant Director: Joseph James Pratt. 
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AUSTRIA 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR UNTERRICHT, VIENNA 


Federal Minister of Education: Heinrich Draimmex ; Minister’s Depart- 
mental Staff: Heinz Pruckner ; General Directorate of Higher Education: 
Adalbert Meznix ; General Directorate of Fine Arts: Josef Musii ; General 
Directorate of International Cultural Relations, Legal Questions, Youth and 
Sport: Alfred Hanse.; General Directorate of Primary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education: Johann Vooe.sana; Pedagogical Department : 
Josef Lenni; Secondary Education Department: Josef Srur; Technical 
Education Department: Franz Cecnu; Primary Education Department : 
Heinrich Peter; Teaching Personnel Department: Ludwig Won _cemurtn ; 
Office for Religious Affairs: Josef Rrecer. 


BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, BRUSSELS 


Minister : Léo CoLuarp ; General Secretary : Louis Verniers ; Director- 
General of Secondary Education: Gaston Vanpe VercartTe; Director- 
General of Technical Education: Jan Gravis; Director-General of Edu- 
cational Services and Cultural Relations: Frangois VANDENBORRE. 


BRAZIL 
Ministéri0 DA Epucacgao & CuLtura, Rio pe JANEIRO 


Minister: Candido Morra Firno; Under-Secretary of State: Orlando 
Gomez CaALaza ; Director-General of Primary Education: Anisio Terxerra ; 
Director-General of Secondary Education : Armando HiLpEsBRAND ; Director- 
General of Higher Education : Jurandir Lon: ; Director-General of Vocational 
Education: Flavio Penrezapo Sampaio. 


CAMBODIA 


Ministry oF NATIONAL EpucaATION AND Fine Arts, PanoM-PENH 


Minister: PHo-Progunc ; Director of Education: Oum-CaHEANGSUN ; 
National Director of Fundamental Education: Men-Cunum; Director- 
General of Sports and Youth: Saratn-Hum; Chief Inspector for Primary 
Education : Cuet-Cunem. 


CANADA 


British Columbia: Minister of Education: R. G. Witurston ; Alberta: 
Minister of Education: A. O. AaLsore ; Saskatchewan: Minister of Educa- 
tion: W. S. Liuoyvp; Manitoba: Minister of Education: W. C. MiLier; 
Ontario: Minister of Education : W. J. Dun Lor ; Quebec : Provincial Secretary : 
Omer Core ; Superintendent of Public Instruction: O. J. Désau_nrers ; New 
Brunswick: Minister of Education: C. D. Taytorn; Nova Scotia: Minister 
of Education: H. D. Hicks; Prince Edward Island: Minister of Education : 
Keir Crank ; Newfoundland: Minister of Education: J. R. CuHacker. 


CEYLON 


MinistRY OF EpucATION, CoLOoMBO 


Minister of Education: Mohottalage Dingiri Banpa; Parliamentary 
Secretary : Hewananarachchige Ivan Tiddy Dasanarke ; Permanent Secre- 
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tary: Reginald Hugh Wickremasinone ; Director of Education: Thomas 
David Jayasurrya; Director of Ceylon Technical College: Sri Luxman 
DE SILVA. 


CHILE 


MINISTERIO DE EpvucaciONn PUBLICA, SANTIAGO 
Minister of Public Education: Oscar Herrera Patacios; Under- 
Secretary: René pet Vi1rar Lazzernini; Superintendent of Education : 
Enrique MarsHaLt Henriguez; Director-General of Primary Education: 
Luis Gomez CataLAn ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Miguel 
Angel Veca Moraes; Director-General of Commercial, Agricultural and 
Technical Education: Hernan Parpo Freire. 


CHINA (Formosa) 


MINISTRY OF EpuCcATION, TAIPEI 
Minister of Education: Chi-yun Cuanoe; Vice-Minister of Political 
Affairs : Tsuin-chen Ov ; Vice-Minister of Administrative Affairs : Hsin Kao ; 
Director of Higher Education: Tang-yueh Sun; Director of Primary and 
Secondary Education: Chien-pai Cutano; Director of Social Education: 
Hsin-chow Wane; Director of International Cultural Relations: Wen-yen 
Tsao. 


COLOMBIA 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION NACIONAL, BoGoTa 


Minister of Education: Aurelio Catcepo Ayerse ; Secretary-General : 
Fabio Vasquez Borero; Director-General of Primary Education: Vicente 


CASTELLANOs ; Director-General of Secondary and Higher Education : Henry 
Serrano Unrnise; Director-General of Vocational Education: Horacio 
Bgesarnano Diaz, 


COSTA RICA 


MINISTERIO DE Epucacién PUBLICA, SAN Jost 


Minister of Public Education: Uladislao Gamez Soiano; Director of 
Administration : Fernando Cuaves Aurano ; Chief of Research and Planning 
Department : Gamaliel Capezas Avpizar ; Chief of Personnel Department : 
Everardo Cuaves Soro ; Chief of Finance Department : José Maria Cuavenni 
Picapo ; Chief of Cultural Extension and Cooperative Programmes Depart- 
ment: Eduardo Tresos DitrTe.. 


DENMARK 


UNDERVISNINGSMINISTERIET, COPENHAGEN 


Minister of Education: Julius Bomnour; Under-Secretaries of State : 
Albert Micue.sen and Agnete Vonrz; Director-General of Primary Educa- 
tion : Alfred ANDREASSEN ; Director-General of Secondary Education: Hans 
I. HANSEN ; Director-General of Higher Education: A. C. Hejberg Cunis- 
TENSEN ; Inspectors of Vocational Education (Ministry of Trade): Osvald 
Larsen and F. V. Havostep. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MINISTERIO DE Epucacitétn ¥ Bettas Arres, Ciupap TRUJILLO 


Secretary of State for Education and Fine Arts: Enrique de MAncHena ; 
Under-Secretaries of State: Armando Oscar Pacuneco and Luis O. Ruiz 
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Trusit.o ; Director-General of Primary Education: S. CoLompino HeEn- 
niquez; Director-General of Secondary Education: Malaquias Gi. ARAN- 
7EGu! ; Rector of the University : Pedro Troncoso SANCHEz. 

ECUADOR 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION PUBLICA, QuIToO 


Minister of Public Education: Adolfo Jurnapo GonzALez; Under- 
Secretary: Alejandro Jarami.tio; Director-General of Education: Manuel 
Urreras Gomez ; Director-General of Primary Education : Luis A. AGuILAR 
Gorp1iL.o ; Director-General of Secondary and Higher Education: Alfonso 
Arroyo ; Director-General of Vocational Education: Juan Haro. 


EGYPT 


MINISTRY oF EpucaTion, Carro 


Minister : Kamal Eddine Hussein ; Under-Secretaries of State: Youssef 
Mohamed Ext Sayvep, Ahmed Naguib Hacuim, Soliman Hozayen, and 
Mohamed Tana Ex Nir ; Director-General of Secondary Education : Hamid 
Napeeu ; Director-General of Preparatory Education : Mohamed BANNouNA ; 
Director-General of Primary Education: Abdel Aziz Et Sayep ; Director- 
General of Technical Education : Ali SHoers ; Director-General of Vocational 
Education: Mohamed Kamel Et Nanas. 


FINLAND 


MINIstTRY OF EpucaTIon, HELSINKI 


Minister : Kerttu Saatast1 ; General Secretary: Arvo Ilmari SALMINEN ; 
Director of Primary Education: Yrjé Imari SaLosaarr ; Director of Secon- 
dary Education: Alva Aulis Kononen; Director of Higher Education: 
Lauri Alarik Castren ; Director-General of Schools : Reino Henrik OrrtiNneNn ; 
Deputy Director of the Primary Education Bureau : Aaprami Alfred SALMELA ; 
Deputy Director of the Secondary Education Bureau : Niilo Vihtori KaLuio; 
Deputy Director of the Swedish Schools Bureau: Gésta Edvin Cavontus ; 
Director of Vocational Education (Ministry of Commerce): Aarno Maurits 
NIINI. 


FRANCE 


MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE, PARIS 


Minister : Jean Bertuorn ; Secretary of State for Technical Education, 
Youth and Sports: Joseph Lanet; Director-General of Primary Education : 
Aristide Bersiais; Director-General of Secondary Education: Charles 
Bruno vp ; Director-General of Higher Education : Gaston Bercer ; Director- 
General of Technical Education : Albert Buisson ; Director-General of Youth 
and Sports: Gaston Roux; Director-General of Arts and Letters: Jacques 
Jausarp ; Director of the University Service for Foreign Relations : Marcel 
ABRAHAM ; Director of the National Centre for Scientific Research : Gaston 
Dupovy ; Director of Architecture: René Percuet; Director of the French 
Libraries : Julien Carn ; Director of the French Archives : Charles BRAIBANT ; 
Director of the French Museums: Georges Sa.ues ; Director of the National 
Centre for Educational Documentation: Louis Cros; Director of General 
Administration : René Hupevey ; Director of School and University Health 
Services : Dr. Dovapy. 
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GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Baden-Wirttemberg: Minister of Religion: Wilhelm Simprenpérrer ; 
Bayern: Minister of State: Josef ScuwaLper; Berlin: Senator: Joachim 
Trpurtius ; Bremen: Senator: Willi Deankamp; Hamburg: Minister of 
Religion: Hans Wenke; Hessen: Minister of Religion: Arno Hewnnice ; 
Niedersachsen: Minister: Richard Voicr ; Nordrhein-Westfalen: Minister of 
Religion: Werner Scuttz; Rheinland-Pfalz: Minister of Religion: Albert 
Finck ; Scheslwig-Holstein: Minister of Religion: Paul Pace. 


GREECE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION, ATHENS 


Minister: Achilles Yerokostopou.os; General Secretary: Constantin 
Georcou is ; President of the Higher Council of Education: N. Micna.o- 
PouLos ; Director of Primary Education and of Physical Education : E. Kat- 
FARENTZOs ; Director of Secondary Education: L. Karasmanis; Director 
of Private and Vocational Education ; C. Svornonos ; Director of School and 
Educational Publications : Ch. Mousrris ; Director of Teaching Equipment : 
G. Prraras ; Director of School Health Services: V. Lympenis ; Director of 
Higher Education and Scientific Research: C. Papapanos; Director of 
Technical Services and of Archeology: G. PAaNzaris; Director of Religions 
and Ecclesiastical Teaching, and of the Higher Council of Education Bureaux : 
G. Barxas; Director of Historical Monuments: A. OrLanpos ; Director of 
Arts, Theatres, etc.: S. SkiapAressis; Chief of the Popular Education 
Section: E. Matarexa; Director of the Central Service of the Ministry: 
C. KYRIACOPOULOS. 


GUATEMALA 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION PUBLICA, GUATEMALA 


Minister of Public Education: Jorge del Vatte Marueu; Under- 
Secretary: Lionel SisnreGa Orero; Second Under-Secretary: Federico 
Paiz-Herrera; Director-General of School Education: C. Humberto 
Escopar A.; Chief of the Post-primary Education Section; J. Efrain de 
Le6n Caprera ; Chief of the Pre-school and Urban Primary Sections : Juan 
Ramén Buraoos ; Rector of the San Carlos of Guatemala University : Vicente 
Diaz SAMAYOA., 


HUNGARY 
OxtatTAsU0cy1 MiniszTérium, BUDAPEST 


Minister of Education: Tibor Erpey-Gurz; First Deputy Minister: 
Mrs. Erzsébet Anpics; Deputy Minister: Mrs. Magda Jénornu; Deputy 
Minister : Gyula Kiss. 


ICELAND 
FRAEDSLUMALASTJORINN, REYKJAVIK 
Minister of Education: Bjarni Benepixtsson; General Secretary: 


Birgir Tuor.actius ; Director of Education: Helgi Exrasson. 
INDIA 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Minister-in-Charge : Maulana Abul Kalam Azap ; Parliamentary Secre- 
taries : K. L. Surmmaui and M. M. Das; Secretary and Educational Adviser : 
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Humayun Kasir ; Additional Secretary : K. G. Saryiparn ; Joint Educational 
Adviser and ez-officio Joint Secretary: Ashfaque Husain ; Special Officer 
(Technical Education) : G. K. Caanpinamant ; Deputy Secretary-cum Deputy 
Educational Adviser ; L. R. Serat ; Deputy Educational Adviser : C. N. Cuak ; 
Deputy Secretary : Mrs. E. B. Josu1 ; Deputy Educational Adviser (Planning) : 
R. K. Buan ; Deputy Educational Adviser : P. D. Suxia ; Honorary Adviser 
on Youth Welfare: G. D. Sonput. 


IRAQ 


MINisTRY oF EpucaTion, Bacupap 


Minister of Education : H. E. Khalil Kenna ; Director-General of Educa- 
tion : Bedie’ Suanir ; Director-General of Primary Education : Ahmed Hakki 
A.-Hi..1; Director-General of Secondary Education: Hassen At-DvJAl1 ; 
Director-General of Cultural Affairs: Mohammed Hussain A.- Yassin. 


IRELAND 


An Rorn Orpeacnais, DuBLiIn 


Minister of Education : An Ginearal Risteérd 6 Maovcnarna ; Secretary : 
Labhras O Mutrtrue; Assistant Secretary for Post-Primary Education : 
Tarlac © Rareartaion; Assistant Secretary for Primary Education : 
Eamonn O Curré. 


ISRAEL 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE, JERUSALEM 


Minister : Ben-Zion Dinur ; Director-General: Moshe Avipor ; Deputy 
Director-General : Yaakov Sanrip ; Associate Director-General: J. L. Benor, 
Eliyahu KaTtzENELBOGEN, and Abraham Bartana ; Head of Central Inspec- 
torate: Abraham Arnon ; Assistant Head of Central Inspectorate: Yaakov 
Niv ; Member of Central Inspectorate and Head of Division of Religious 
Schooling : Joseph Go.pscumipt ; General Secretary: Avner IsRAgLI. 


ITALY 


MINISTERIO DELLA PuBiica IstTRUZzIONE, Rome 


Minister: Giuseppe Ernmin1; Under-Secretaries of State: G. Battista 
Scacuia and Maria Jervo.ino ; Director-General of Secondary Education : 
Emilio Prisinzano; Director-General of Higher Education: Mario D1 
Domiuzio ; Director-General of Technical Education: Mario PANTALEoO. 


JAPAN 


MomsBu-Sno, Toxyo 


Minister of Education : Shigeo Opacnt ; Vice-Minister : Yoshio TANAKa ; 
Director of Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau : Shinichi Ocarta ; 
Director of Higher Education and Science Bureau : Seisuke [napa ; Director 
of Social Education Bureau : Sakuo Teranaxa ; Director of Research Bureau : 
Yukio Kopayasni; Director of Administrative Bureau: Naoto Konpo ; 
Director of Secretariat, Cultural Properties Protection Commission : Takashi 
Morita; Secretary General, Japanese National Commission for Unesco : 
Tadakatsu Suzuxt1. 
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JORDAN 


WAZARET AL-Ma’AREF, AMMAN 


Minister of Education: Anwar Nusermen ; Under-Secretary: Mustafa 
Daspacu ; Chief Inspector : Said Dunran ; Principal, Men’s Training College : 
Abdul Hamid Yasin; Senior Inspector: Omar Farq; Senior Inspector : 
Sheikh Ibrahim Qartran ; Senior Inspector: Khalil Save. 


LAOS 


MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE, VIENTIANE 


Minister : Outhong SouvaANNAvonc ; Director-General of Primary Educa- 
tion: Tay KEroL_ovancknor; Director-General of Secondary and Higher 
Education : Mare MAuGER. 


LEBANON 


MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE ET DES Beaux-Arts, Berrut 


Minister : Maurice Zovatn ; Director-General : Négib Sapaka ; President 
of the Lebanese University : Fouad Boustany ; Director-General of Technical 
Education: Mohamed Raap; Principal Private Secretary; Fouad Rupa ; 
Chief of the Cultural Relations Service : Kamal HaJje ; Chief of the Inspection 
Service : Toufic SappacGu ; Chief of the Financial and Administrative Affairs 
Service : Khalil Hi_m1. 


LIBERIA 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, MONROVIA 


Secretary of Public Instruction: Ernest J. Yancy ; Under-Secretary : 
Mrs. Ellen Mills-ScarnBrouGu ; Assistant Secretary : Nathaniel V. MassaQuo . 


LUXEMBURG 


MINISTERE DE L’EDUCATION NATIONALE, LUXEMBURG 


Minister: Pierre Friepen ; Government Adviser on Vocational Educa- 
tion : Jean-Pierre Winter ; Government Adviser on Higher and Secondary 
Education and Cultural Relations with other Countries: Pierre WinTER ; 
Professor attached to the Ministry responsible for questions relative to 
primary education, arts and science : Edouard Propst. 


MEXICO 


SecrReETARIA DE EpucaciOén ptsiica, Mexico D.F. 


Secretary of State for Public Education: José Angel Cenicernos AnDo- 
nEGu!I ; Under-Secretary : Manuel SANDOVAL VALLARTA ; General Secretary : 
Luis Ecneverrfa ALvARez; Director of Primary Education in the Federal 
District : Eliseo BANDALA FERNANDEz; Director-General of Education and 
Inspection in the States and Territories : Claudio Cortés Castro ; Director- 
General of Secondary Education: Mariano Miranpa Fonseca; Director- 
General of Higher Education and Scientific Research : José Romano MuNfoz ; 
Director of the National Polytechnic Institute : Rodolfo HernnAnpez Corzo ; 
Director-General of Teacher Training: José Guadalupe NAserna Jiménez, 
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MONACO 


MINISTERE D’ETAT 


Minister of State and President of the Education Committee: Henry 
Soum; Government Adviser for Home Affairs, responsible for National 
Education : Paul Nocués. 


NETHERLANDS 


MINISTERIE VAN ONDERWIJS, KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPEN, THE HaGue 


Minister of Education, Arts and Science: J. M. L. Th. Caus ; Secretary 
of State: Miss A. pe Waar; General Secretary: H. J. Remix ; Ministry 
Adviser: J. H. Werssetines; Director-General of Primary Education: 
J. pe Bruyn ; Director-General of Secondary Education: J. B. Drewes; 
Director-General of Higher Education: H. J. Woxtser; Director-General 
of Vocational Education : M. Goote ; Ministry Adviser: J. ScHéivinck. 


NEW ZEALAND 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WELLINGTON 


Minister of Education: R. M. Avore; Director of Education: C. E. 
Beesy ; Assistant Director of Education : D. G. Ba.i.; Assistant Director 
of Education (Administrative): C. G. S. Exxis; Chief Inspector of Primary 
Schools: A. E. Campspe.y ; Chief Inspector of Post-Primary Schools; G. V. 
Wivp ; Officer for Higher Education : A. B. Tuompson. 


NICARAGUA 


MINISTERIO DE EpuUcACION PUBLICA, MANAGUA 


Minister of Public Education: Crisanto Sacasa Sacasa ; Vice-Minister : 
Mrs. Olga NONez pe SaBaLitos; Secretary General: Gilberto Barrios 
Duarte ; General Inspector of Primary Education : Pedro J. QUINTANILLA ; 
General Inspector of Secondary Education and Teacher Training: Nasere 
Hasepv Lopez ; General Inspector of Commercial Education : Alberto Garcia 
Moreno; Director of the Technical Council: Mauricio Pattats Lacayo; 
Chief of the National Literacy Campaign: Abraham Rocua TEercero. 


NORWAY 


Det KoncGetice KiIrKE- 0G UNDERVISNINGSDEPARTEMENT, OSLO 


Minister of Church and Education: Birger Marin Bercersen ; Under- 
Secretary of State : Helge Stvertsen ; Director-General of the School Depart- 
ment (Primary, Secondary and Vocational Education): Einar Theiste 
Boyesen ; Director-General of the Department of Arts and Sciences (Higher 
Education, Universities, Colleges, etc.): Olaf Martin Devix. 


PAKISTAN 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN, KARACHI 


Minister : Mir Gautam Aut TaLpur ; Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan: S. M. Suarir; Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
Pakistan : Akhtar Husain ; Deputy Educational Adviser: Imdad Husar. 
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PANAMA 


MINISTERIO DE Epucaci6én, PANAMA 


Minister of Education : Victor C. Urrutia ; Secretary-General : Fernando 
Diaz G. ; Director of the Technical Department : Temistocles R. Céspepss ; 
Director of Primary Education : Arturo DeLva.Lie N. ; Director of Secondary 
Education: Rail F. Aponte. 


PARAGUAY 


MINISTERIO DE Epucaci6én, ASUNCION 


Minister of Education and Religion: Luis Martinez Mirtos ; Secretary 
General: Trifilo A. Satinas; Director of Primary Education and Teacher 
Training : Porfirio Cuamorro ; Director of Secondary and Vocational Edu- 
cation: Mariano M. Morifnico ; Director of Higher Education and Cultural 
Diffusion : Jorge BAxgz. 


PERSIA 


VEZARATE FARHINGUE, TEHERAN 


Minister of National Education: Réza Dsarrari; Director of Primary 
Education: Nosratollah Haps-Azim1; Director of Secondary Education : 
Bahman Karimi; Director of Higher Education and Cultural Relations : 
Mohammad Réza Danar; Director of Vocational Education: Mohammad 
Taghi Sapsap1an ; Director of Provincial Education : Gholam Réza Farrnoxu 
MANECHE. 


PERU 


MINISTERIO DE EpUCACION PUBLICA, LIMA 


Minister of Public Education: Carlos Gonzalez Ic Lesias; Secretary 
General: Eduardo F. Inpacorcuea ; Director of Primary Education: Decio 
RaBANAL CARDENAS; Director of Secondary Education: Benjamin Aparca 
FarrAn ; Director of Technical Education: Carlos R. Texera., 


PHILIPPINES 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MANILA 


Secretary of Education : Gregorio HennAnpez, Jr. ; Under-Secretary of 
Education: Martin Acuitar, Jr.,; Acting Director of Public Schools: 
Venancio Trinipap; Director of Private Schools: Daniel M. Sa.cepo; 
Director of Public Libraries : Luis Montiixa ; Director of National Museum : 
Eduardo QuisumBING ; Director of the National Language Institute : Cecilio 
Lépez. 

POLAND 


MINISTRY oF EpucaTion, WARSAW 


Minister : Witold Jarosinski ; Under-Secretaries of State : Jerzy Micna- 
Lowskt and Zofia Depinska; Director-General: Franciszek Bre._eckt ; 
Director-General : Wojciech PoKxora. 


PORTUGAL 


MINISTERIO DA EpUCAGAO NACIONAL, LiIsBON 


Minister of National Education: Fernando ANprape Pires ve Lima; 
Under-Secretary of State: Henrique VeiGa pe Macepo; Director-General 
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of Secondary Education: Francisco FeRNaANpEs Prieto ; Director-General 
of Higher Education: Joio Alexandre Ferrera pe ALtmerpa; Director- 
General of Vocational Education : Anténio Carlos Proenga pe FIGUEIREDO ; 
Principal Private Secretary: José de Brito CanrecaL pa Sitva-Passos. 


SALVADOR 


MINISTERIO DE CULTURA, SAN SALVADOR 


Minister of Culture: Reynaldo Ga.tinpo Pont; Under-Secretary : 
Roberto Masrerrer ; Director-General of Primary Education and Teacher 
Training: José Manuel Ve1a; Director-General of Secondary Education : 
Francisco MorAn ; Rector of the University: Antonio Perta. 


SPAIN 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION NACIONAL, MADRID 


Minister of National Education: Joaquin Ruiz-Gimtnez Cortés ; 
Under-Secretary : Segismundo Royo ViLuLanova ; Director-General of Primary 
Education: Eduardo Canto RancaNo; Director-General of Secondary 
Education : Torcuato FERNANDEZ MiRanpaA ; Director-General of University 
Education: Joaquin Pérez Vittanveva; Director-General of Vocational 
and Technical Education: Armando DurAN Miranpa ; Director-General of 
“ laboral ’’ Education: Carlos Maria Ropricuez pe VALcARceL ; Director- 
General of Fine Arts : Antonio GALLEGo Burin ; Director-General of Archives 
and Libraries: Francisco Sinres OBrapor. 


SWEDEN 


KunGL. EcKLESIASTIKDEPARTEMENTET, STOCKHOLM 


Minister of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs : Ivar Persson ; Under- 
Secretary of State: Ragnar Epenman ; Director-General and Chief of the 
Royal Board of Education: Nils Gustay Rostn; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versities : Arthur Tuomson ; Chief of the Royal Board of Vocational Training : 
Ryno LunpQvuIsT. 


SWITZERLAND 


Heaps or CANTONAL PusLic EpucaTion DEPARTMENTS 


Ziirich: ‘Ernst Vater.taus; Bern: Virgile Moine; Luzern: Gotthard 
Eour; Uri: Thomas Hercer; Schwyz: Vital Scnwanper; Obwalden: 
J. Hess; Nidwalden: Josef Opermatt; Glarus: Fritz Srucki1; Zug: Emil 
Stremmer ; Fribourg: José Pytuon ; Solothurn: Urs Dierscnt; Basel-Stadt : 
Peter Zscuoxke ; Basel-Land: Otto Kopp; Schaffhausen: Theo WANNER ; 
Appenzell A.Rh.: Hermann Kevier; Appenzell I.Rh.: Albert Brocenr ; 
St. Gallen: A. Roemer ; Graubiinden: Arno Tueus ; Aargau: Ernst ScHwarz; 
Thurgau : E. Rewer ; Ticino; Brenno Gaui; Vaud: Pierre Ocury ; Valais: 
Marcel Gross ; Neuchdtel: Gaston Ciottru ; Genéve: Alfred Borex ; Secretary 
of the Conference of Heads of Public Education Departments: Antoine 
Bore. 


SYRIA 


WazAnet ai-Ma’Aner, Damascus 


Minister of Education : Mountr Asani; Secretary General: Abdulhadi 
Hacuem ; Chief Inspector: Hachem Fassiu ; Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion: Rafic Farra; Director of Primary Education: Ruchdi Baraxkate ; 
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Director of Technical Education : Anoir N1az1 ; Director of Rural Education : 
Ahmed Kassem; Director of Private Education: Abdulmajid Novss; 
Director of Physical Education: Anoir Tetio; Director of School Health 
Services: Jawdat Imam; Director of the Examinations Service: Mouta 
Jaarani ; Director of the School Building Service : Zacharia Kassas ; Director 
of Cultural Relations and Scholarships: Alaeddine Kuan1. 


THAILAND 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, BANGKOK 


Minister: Mangkorn Puromyornt; Deputy Minister: Luang Cuerrt- 
vupHakas ; Under-Secretary of State: M. L. Pin Mataxut ; Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State: Nag& Devanastin ; Rector of the University of Tham- 
masat: P. Preu_tsonexram; Rector of Chulalongkorn University: Muni 
MAHASANTANA VEJYANT RANGsRISH ; Director-General of Secondary Educa- 
tion Department: Luang SvasTisarnn SastrRasupput; Director-General of 
Vocational Education Department: Luang PRAMODYA CHANYAVIBHAJ ; 
Director-General of Elementary and Adult Education Department: Abhai 
CHANDAVIMOL ; Director-General of Educational Techniques Department : 
Kee KIRATIVIDHAYOLARN ; Director-General of Teacher Training Department : 
M. L. Pin MALakut ; Director-General of Physical Education Department : 
Phachirn Nimiputr. 


TURKEY 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, ANKARA 


Minister: CelAl Yarpimc1; Under-Secretary of State: Osman Faruk 
VeRrImMeER ; Director of the Higher Education Council: Kadri YértKoc.vu ; 


President of the Inspection Council ; Osman Horasanut; Director-General 
of Higher Education : Osman Faruk Verimer ; Director-General of Secondary 
Education: Tarik Asa; Acting Director-General of Primary Education : 
Halit Berx; Director-General of Vocational Education: Ferit Sanger ; 
Director-General of Fine Art: Cevat Memduh Autanr; Director-General of 
the State Theatre ; Muhsin Ertrucrut. 


UKRAINE 


MINISTRY OF Epvucation, Kiev 


Minister: Grigory Pinrcnovux ; Director-General of Primary and Secon- 
dary Education: Philippe Doupnim : Director-General of Higher Education : 
Alexey Rovussko. 


UNION OF BURMA 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, RANGOON 


Minister : U Than Aunc ; Government Secretary : U Ba Kyaw ; Director 
of Education: U Kaune; Director of Teacher Training: U Ba; Rector of 
the University of Rangoon: Htin Aune ; Director of Technical Education : 
Ping Lee. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ARTS AND SCIENCE, PRETORIA 


Minister: Johannes Hendrikus Vitsoen; Secretary for Education, 
Arts and Science: Hendrik Stephanus vAN pen Wat; Under Secretary 
for Education, Arts and Science; Jacobus Johannes Petrus Op ’r Hor. 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


MINISTERSTVA PROSVECHTCHENIIA R.S.F.S.R., Moscow 


Minister of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. and President of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Academy of Educational Sciences: Professor Ivan Andreevitch Karpov ; 
_ First Deputy Minister of the R.S.F.S.R. and Chief of the Administration of 

Primary and Secondary Schools: Loudmila Viktorovna DovusBrovina ; 
Deputy Minister of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. and Chief of the Administra- 
tion responsible for Teacher Training: Professor Aleksandr Mikailovitch 
ARSENEV. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ENGLAND AND WaALEs: Ministry or Epucation, LonpoN 


Minister: David Eccies; Parliamentary Secretary: D. F. Vosper ; 
Permanent Secretary: Gilbert FLemminc ; Permanent Secretary of Welsh 
Department : Ben Bowen THomas. 


Scottish EpucaTion DEPARTMENT, EDINBURGH 


Secretary: William S. Murriz; Deputy Secretary: T. GRAINGER 
Stewart ; Under Secretary and Establishment Officer: W. F. AnsuckLe ; 
Assistant Secretaries: A. G. Ropcrer, H. H. Donnetiy, W. A. WILLIAMs, 
A. Davipson, J. S. Brunton; H. M. Senior Chief inspector of Schools: 
G. T, Prinoie ; H. M. Chief Inspectors of Schools : J. S. W. Boyie, J. W. M. 
Gunn, R. Macpona.p, J. G. Stracwan, Miss E. I. Younc; H. M. Staff 
Inspector of Schools: J. Ferauson. 


MINISTRY OF EpucATION FoR NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST 


Minister: H. C. Mipo.tey; Permanent Secretary: R. S. BRowNELL ; 
Assistant Secretaries: J. A. Guen, G. R. B. McConnewi, J. M. Benn ; 
Senior Chief Inspector: A. C. WriLLiaMs. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare : Mrs. Oveta Culp Hospy ; 
Under Secretary: Vacancy; Assistant Secretaries: Roswell B. Perkins, 
Bradshaw MInTENER ; U.S. Office of Education : Commissioner of Education : 
S. M. Brownett ; Deputy Commissioner: J. Kenneth Litr_e; Executive 
Officer: Donald W. McKone ; Special Assistant to the Commissioner: A. 
Lachlan Reep; Special Assistant to the Commissioner: Frank Tuomas ; 
Program Development and Coordination Branch, Assistant Commissioner : 
Ward Stewart ; Division of Higher Education, Acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner: Lloyd E. Biaucnu ; Division of International Education, Assistant 
Commissioner : Oliver J. CALDWELL ; Division of School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas, Assistant Commissioner: Rall I. Griassy ; Division of State 
and Local School Systems, Assistant Commissioner: Wayne O. Reep ; 
Division of Vocational Education, Acting Assistant Commissioner: James 
H. PEARSON. 


VENEZUELA 


MINISTERIO DE Epucaci6n, CARACAS 


Minister of Education : J. L. Antsmennp1 ; Departmental Staff Director : 
F, Lérrez Herrera ; Director of Administration: R. J. Pacneco ; Director 
of Secondary, Higher, and Special Education : René Ance ts Sitva ; Director 
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of Primary Education and Teacher Training: J. J. Pacueco; Director of 
Culture and Fine Arts: Manuel Felipe Ruce.es ; Technical Director; Victor 
M. Orozco ; Director of Physical Education: Armando ALVAREz pe LuGo ; 
Legal Adviser: Alberto Arnrnia SALAs. 


VIETNAM 


MINISTERE DE L’ EDUCATION NATIONALE, SAIGON 


Minister : Naevyfn-Duong-Don ; Departmental Staff Director ;: Novytn- 
Ba-Cuonc ; Acting Director of Education and Chief of Secondary and Higher 
Education Service: Hoang-Co-Noui,; Chief of Primary and Popular 
Education Service: Lé-Quang-Ho6na. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Education Committee of the Federal Executive Council of the FPR of Yugo- 
slavia, Belgrade: President : Rodoljub Cotakovité. Council for Education and 
Culture of the Republic of Serbia, Belgrade: President: Jelena Popovie. 
Council for Education, Science and Culture of the Republic oj Croatia, Zagreb: 
President : Mika Sprrsax. Council for Education and Culture of the Republic 
of Slovenia, Ljubljana; President : Dolfe Vocetnix. Council for Education, 
Science and Culture of the Republic of Bosnia and Hercegovina, Sarajevo: 
President : Ethem Camo. Council for Education and Culture of the Republic 
of Macedonia, Skoplje: President: Dimée Levxov. Council for Education 
and Culture of the Republic of Montenegro, Cetinje: President, Milo Joviéevic. 
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